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The TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO. 


Howard Building, Providence, R. I. 


Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, Printing 
and Finishing Machinery 


FOR 


TEXTILE FABRICS AND WARPS 


Plans and Estimates for Complete Plants 


Kiers Fitted With Rusden Circulator and Super heater 


The Rusden system is simple, effective and fool proof. It leaves the 
inside of the kier free for the goods, furnishes a better 
and more uniform circulation, with the 
use of less steam than any 
other system 


Pressure and Open Boil Kiers of all kinds 


FOR 


Woven and Knit Goods, Yarn and Raw Stock 
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Boiling 
Machine 


Bleaching, 


Dyeing, 


Drying, 
Finishing 
Machinery 


for all textile fabrics. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Providence Office, Room 417, Industrial Trust Building. 
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Northrop Looms 


Trade Mark Registered 


Increase product per loom 


Increase wages per weaver 








per yard 


Pay for themselves in five 


years or less 





Can You Aftord to Do 
without them? 


| Draper Company 


j 
| 


Reduce cost of Weaving 
| 
} 
| 


Hopedale Mass. 


\ J. D. CLOUDMAN, Southern Agent, Atlanta, Ga. | 
fi il RM et | 


a) 
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THE BEST] 


NORTHROP 
LOOM 
BOBBINS 


AND 


St) LES 


ARE MADE BY 
North rop 
Loom Manufacturers 





Look for our name on your 
Bobbins and Shuttles 


‘| DRAPER 
| COMPANY 


J.D. CLtoupMAN Southern Agent 40 So. Forsyth St. Atlanta Ga. 


eA il WA Ce nn Na ‘ : i ui 
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The Foster Model 30 


The Model 30 Cone Winder has every good principle of 
former Models incorporated init. In addition,the new Model 
is more flexible of adjustment and may be set to produce 
finished cones of much greater taper than former Models, 
although paper cones of the same or lesser pitch are used. 


Foster Machine Company 


Westfield, Massachusetts 
JOHN HILL, Southern Agent, 1014 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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. 


Pra 


Lowell, Mass. 
Biddeford, Maine 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Executive Offices— 
77 Franklin Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Southern Agent, ROGERS W. DAVIS, 
Charlotte, N.C. 


COMPLETE 
COTTON 
MILL 
EQUIPMENT 


Including : 
Pickers 
Cards 
Drawing 
Evener 
Drawing 
Roving 
Spinning 
Twisters 
Slashers 
Spoolers 
Reels 
Winders 
Warpers 
Looms 


WASTE 
RECLAIMING 
MACHINERY 


WORSTED 
MACHINERY 
Including : 
Revolving 

Creels, 
Gill Boxes 
Drawing 
Frames, 
Reducing 
and Roving 
Frames, 
Cap Ring 
and Flyer 
Spinning 
and 
Twisting 
Frames 
Jack 
Spoolers 
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LEIGH & BUTLER 


IMPORTING ENGINEERS 


232 Summer Street, Boston, Mass, U, S. A. 


Cable Address— 


Long Distance Telephone— 
“Leigh,” Boston 


wotenn TEX TILE 
MACHINERY 


Sole Agents in the United States and Canada for 


PLATT BROS. & CO., Ltd. 


OF OLDHAM, ENGLAND 


By far the Largest Makers in the World of 


Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Machinery 


Also Sole Agents in U. S. and Canada for 


MATHER & PLATT, Ltd. 


Equipment of Complete Works for 


BLEACHING, CALICO PRINTING, DYEING AND 
FINISHING 


Patent Mechanical FILTERS for Town Supplies 
and all Industrial Purposes 


Wool Washing and Drying Machines, Napping Machines, Sykes’ Card 
Clothing for Cotton, Critchley’s Card Clothing for Woolen and Wor- 
sted, Wilson Bros’. Bobbins, etc., Harding’s Pins, Fallers and Circles, 
Dronsfield’s Grinding Machinery and Emery Fillet; Double Loop 
Bands, Scroll Banding etc.; Condenser and Gill Box Aprons, etc. 
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THE U. S. GOVERNMENT 


and the 


MANCHESTER TESTING HOUSE 
“Carrier Equipped” 


In 1912, the Testing House and 
Laboratory of the Manchester 
(Eng.) Chamber of Commerce se- 
lected the Carrier System in pref- 
erence to all others,— 


and now 


the Treasury Department has 
placed a contract with us for equip- 
ping the Testing Room at the Ap- 
praisers’ Warehouse in New York, 
with a complete system, after a most 
searching and thorough investiga- 
tion by that Department’s engineers 
and scientists, and upon the advice 
of the Bureau of Standards. 


The Carrier System was selected in each case 


because it was the 


only system that controlled 


both temperatures and humidities, and would 
humidify and dehumidify as_ required. 


Our Engineer or catalog will call 
upon your request 


Carrier Air Conditioning Co. 


Of America 


No, 39 Cortlandt Street, New York City 


NEW ENGLAND 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


E. T. LYLE, Mgr. A. B. STACEY, Jr., Mgr. E. T. MURPHY, Mgr. 


176 Federal St. Pt. 


Dearborn Bidg., 734 Real Estate Trust 


Boston Clark and Menroe Streets Building 
BUFFALO, 490 Broadway 
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COTTON MILL 
MACHINERY 


Weaving 


Executive Office, 77 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
Arthur R. Sharp, Treas.; Thomas G. Cox, Agent 


Southern Office, Greenellle, S. C., Edwin Howard 


Works at Taunton, Mass. 
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on your ceiling 


An ever increasing number of textile mills are putting "Barreled Sunlight" on their ceilings 
and walls. It gives 19% to 36% more light; improves sanitary conditions; saves money 


by making repainting lessfrequent;employees work better because they can see better. 


Rice’s Gloss Mill White is the original "Mill White." 


Varnish paints dry too brittle 


the only one which contains no Varnish. 
crack and peel. 

Rice’s is an OIL Paint, its surface, 
therefore, is elastic, though firm, and 
withstands ceiling vibration. 


Guaranteed to remain 
white longest 


Rice's is made by a process over 
which we have exclusive control, which 
causes it to remain white longer 
than any other and prevents it from 
either cracking or peeling. The tremendous advan- 
vantages of this process enable us to make the follow- 
ing guarantee 

GUAR. ANTEE. We guarantee that if RICE’S 
does not remain white longer than any other Gloss 
Paint applied at the same time and under the same 


Write for Booklet ‘‘More Light’’ 


RICE'S 


GLOSS 


MILL-WHITE 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


Sold 
direct from 


factory 


Rice’s Mill-White 
is sold direct from 
the factory in bar- 
rels containing suf- 
ficient paint to 
cover 20,000 square 
feet—one coat. 


All others are imitations. It is 
and are liable to 


conditions, we will give, free, enough 
Rice’s to repaint the job with one 
coat. We also guarantee that, | prop 
erly applied, Rice's will not flake nor 
scale. You 
guarantee. 


cannot lose under this 


Can be applied over old 
cold-water paint 

Hundreds of factories, where cold 
water paint was formerly used, have been treated 
with Rice's and the flaking and scaling per 
manently stopped. Not only is a durable surface 
thus produced, but a tile-like, smooth finish, which 
will remain wie longer than any finish 
that can be used. 


interior 


and Sample Board 


On concrete 
surfaces 


On inside concrete, 
Rice's Granol th makes 
the best possible pri 
mer for a second coat 
of Rice's Gloss Mill- 
White—giving a tile 
like enamel finish at 
no more expense than 
lead and oil paint. 


Rice’s Granolith 


20 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
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Parks’ Piping Parables 


“A man should never be ashamed to own that he has 
been in the wrong; it is but saying in other words 


that he is wiser today than he was yesterday.” 


To Spend Wisely 

They tell me that the most notice- | 
able temperamental difference be- 
tween the native of New Englan 
and the native of our West is the 
attitude of each toward the spending 
of money. 

It looks as if a new turn had come 
with each section. The New 
Englander is just beginning to learn 
how to spend money and the west- 
emer how to save it. Each has 
tempered the other. 

And this middle position—the 
spending of money wisely—is far 
ahead of lavish waste or parsimo- 
nious pinching. 

The biggest problem that con- 
fronts us all, whether our budget be 
that of an individual or a corporation, 
is how shall we most wisely spend 
our money so as to get the most of 
life, liberty and happiness. 

The individual has to decide 
between sirloin or sausage; between 
Melba or the movies. The corpor- 
ation has to decide between expan- | 
sion or dividends; between expense | 
or investment; between growth or | 
stagnation. 


So when I come to you asking | 
you to spend your good money with 
us, it is not without a sense of re- 
sponsibility ; a responsibility that is 
mutual—for if you make an unwise 
expenditure of money, not only you 
but the whole community suffers. 

That's a new slant on economics | 
that is coming tothe fore. It isn’t a 
case of every one for himself, but | 
as Dumas puts into the slogan of 
the Three Musketeers,—“One for 
all and all for one.” 

The best part of it is—it works | 
in business. 


| less a loss. 


| ing to its own. 


— William Penn. 


A Few Thots About 
Steam Leaks 


Steam leaks are like golf leaks. 
You can’t tell what's the matter, but 
you know something is. 

I remember some years ago we 
were doing a job of piping for a new 
mill. While the work was going 
on, the big chief took occasion 
to tell the manager that he would 
not get good economy; that the 
piping was too small between the 


boilers and the engine, and would | : 
cause a hidden leak in a drop in | which you would do well to read, 


pressure, although the boilers were 
on one side of a brick wall and the 
engine on the other. 

The manager was very young. 

He informed the big chief in 
language less diplomatic than polite, 
something to the effect that there 
were some few things that were 
none of his business. 


All bets off. And the plant went 
in as designed. 

The result was however that 
there was a drop in pressure of ten 
pounds between the boilers and the 
engine for which that plant contin- 
ued to pay for some years. 


A hidden loss—but none the 
Later on, this piping 
between the boilers and the engine 
was changed so that all the energy 
in the steam at the boiler pressure 
was available at the throttle. 


When we deliberately cut into 
the efficiency of the steam plant, we 
multiply inefficiency rather fast at 
the coal pile. 

Piping is so interwoven with 
steam plant economy that it is com- 
It's the last place 
in which to skimp; and the worst 
in which to guess. 


Religion and Piping 
It is a more admirable thing—it 
has a far better effect on the com- 
munity to be a first-class hod carrier 
than to be a third rate dentist. 


The world is just commencing to 
understand that all business is as 
intimately interlaced as are the warp 
and the fillmg in a piece of woven 


| cloth ; or as are the foundation and 


the superstructure in a building. 


In his book named "Crowds," 


Gerald Stanley Lee gives usa new 
insight into business as a moral 
force. 


He makes out a better case for 
the business man who lives and 
laughs and works, and swears may- 
be; who doesn’t cheat but delivers 


| the goods with sixteen ounces to 


the pound, than we business men 
are used to. 


I had not thought piping a relig- 
ious thing, but Lee says it is; that 
all good works are. 


Did you ever suspect a steam- 
fitter in overalls as religious? 


Under the new definition, in spite 
of some of his idiosyncracies, his 
grease and oil, his chewing tobacco 
and peculiar vocabulary, he fits too ; 
more so than the recluse who to be 
good shuns contact with you and 
me. 


The thing I like about business 


is that men find enough points in 
common so they live and work to- 


| gether—and the things they can’t 


agree on— why forget it. 


Do you know—I think I feel 


better about the piping business, too. 


PARKO 


The G. M. Parks Company, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
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As Seen By The Man—Right 
On The Job—It Is Right 


The Turbo 
is Efficient 


A Troubleless 


Humidifier 


The Turbo 


Excels 


Saves 3% on 


Waste,Makes 
Better Stock 


Increases 
Earnings 


Takes Care 
of Itself 


(The following is from a letter written 
to one of our foremen) 


"We have now had the Turbo-Humidifier in operation nearly three 
months, and | take pleasure in testifying to the efficiency of the same. 


"We have had no trouble whatever with the system during this time, 
and your own personal work upon the job was most excellent. 


"I have had experience with nearly all of the standard types of 
humidifiers, but the Turbo in my opinion excels at every point. 


"| firmly believe that it is a direct saving of nearly 3 per cent. in the 
matter of invisible waste, besides enabling us to use stock that 
heretofore was unavailable and valueless. 


"Our spinners run more sides, thereby increasing the individual 
earnings. 


"The Turbo practically cares for itself and needs little or no atten- 
tion, after being properly adjusted." 


May we send an Engineer to tell you whether we can do as much for you? 
You may ask for the Engineer or a Catalog without obligating yourself in any way. 


The G. M. Parks Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
Southern Office, 200 Commercial Bank Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


J. S. COTHRAN, Mgr. 
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The Yarn Conditioning Machine 


Sets the twist in your filling and overcomes kinky filling 
difficulties. Jt conditions without injuring the bobbins 


j ’ Metal Constructi 
The Sargent Drying Machines Asbestos insulstion 
Scientifically designed for greatest economy in 
drying Cotton, Wool, Hair. 


Wool Washers, Wool Dusters and Openers, Burr Pickers 
Complete Carbonizing Plants 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton and Wool 


C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp., Graniteville, Mass. 
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No. 1 and No. 2—Cops to weave from inside seven-eighths 
to three inches diameter and up to seventeen inches long. 


Suitable for various kinds of coarse 
goods such as grass matting, 
cotton bagging, cocoa matting, all 
kinds of carpets, felts, chinchilla, 
linen, jute, flax, asbestos, hose 
and narrow fabrics such as wicks, 
belting, webbing, surcingles, 
halters, etc. 


No. 3 and No. 4 Shuttle Bobbins 
from seven-eighths to two inches 
in diameter and any length up to 
twelve inches. Suitable for all 
kinds of duck, upholsteries, 
tapestries, asbestos, ratana or any 
kind of fancy yarns for automatic 
or other looms. 


No No. 4 


OSWALD LEVER CO., Inc. 


13th and Cumberland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
WINDERS 


Builders of Textile Machinery mevechaaLY 
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Ges)» 
NO.10 


FULLING 
MODUL 


DRIVING SIDE GEAR DRIVE 


 @ioTs WASHERS 
hum Price 


LOerrLes 


SOAPING 
MACEINBES 
BELT DRIVE ROPE DRIVE 


ED JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO. 
NORTH ADAMS, MASS., U. S. A. 
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OUR NEW 


Hand-Threading Shuttle 


Is the Simplest—Most Effective and 
Most Quickly Threaded Shuttle Made 


NOTE THESE POINTS: 


@ Can be operated with the finest silk or the coarsest filling. 
@ Will neither unthread nor “balloon.” 

@ Provision is made for easy removal of lint that may accumulate 
in the threading device. 

@ There is room for the insertion of felt for tension purposes. 

@ It complies with the Massachusetts sanitary shuttle law, and as 
other states are likely to enact similar laws, it is well to anticipate 
trouble by adopting this new shuttle. 


Trial orders solicited.—Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Paper Cop Tubes Shuttles and 
Cones and Shells a 


Send your samples and we will quote 
prices on any lot desired For All Textile Purposes 


American Textile Specialty Machinery Co. 
670 Eddy Street : Providence, R. I. 
13th Street and Boulevard, Long Island City 
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Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Automatic Gingham Looms 


One of our latest productions for weaving goods of 
two or more colors in the filling. Like every loom 


we build, it has the advantage of a successful mill test. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Providence, R. I. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern representative, ALEXANDER & GARSED, Charlotte, N.C. 
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ECONOMY AND SAFETY 


YOU GET BOTH WITH 


“Hurricane” Machinery 


FOR 


HOSIERY 
SKEIN 
YARN 
SLUBBING 
etc. 
The best and 
mosteconom.- 


ical Dyeing 
Machines 


BETTER 
DYEING 
at 
LESS 
EXPENSE 


Give us an 
opportunity 
to prove our 
claims 


Complete Equip- 
ments for 


Dyeing 
Scouring 
Bleaching 


<r RR ae Na fh ES TNR 


Automatic Dryer Carbonizing 


For Yarn, Slubbing, 
etc. 


FIRE-PROOF DRYERS x ctraten wrrn assestos 


Motor 
and 


. Belt 
Power-Screw and Driven AUTOMATIC STOCK eRYER 


Hydraulic (With Sectic 
PRESSES For Cotton, Wool, ‘Hair, ray etc. 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


Main Office and Works: 6721 Germantown Ave., Phila., Pa. Boston Office : 53 State Street 


. 
| 
) 
: 
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Agents 
Managers 
Superintendents 


What are your answers 
to these questions ? 


Can the speed or capacity of your gasing machines be increased 25”, 
50% or 75% ; were you able to obtain and maintain controllable flame 
which adheres to burner when delivered under pressure or blast, as 
when turned low, producing just the temperature desired ? 


Are you obtaining at all times such mixture of air and gas as to pro- 


duce a self-sustaining flame, leaving free the oxygen of the surrounding 
atmosphere to consume the charred nap ? 


Are your burners suitable to handle such mixture under pressure ? 
Are you consuming no more gas than is necessary to singe or calender 
work passing through your machines, or are you at the mercy of the 
operator who does the mixing at the several burners and has no two 
alike > 

Are your calenders always heated to the desired temperature ? 


Do you know what is being done today with CITY GAS, when 
applied by the KEMP AUTOMATIC GAS SYSTEM? 


May we send a representative to your mill or plant to take up the 
question 1n its order and explain our service ? 


405-413 €. OLIVER STREET 


BALTIMORE. MD 
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THOMAS LEYLAND & CO. 





MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
Textile Machineryw 
Works 60 India Street, Boston, Mass. 
Readville, Mass. F. T. WALSH, Manager 


5%) 





Manufactured 
by us at 
Our Own 
Shop at 
Readville, 
Mass. 








Improved 
Free Running Scutcher 


For Woolen Mills, Worsted Mills, Bleach- 
eries, Print Works, Piece Dye Works 


Belt or Gear 
Driven. 


With or p— 
Without is 


Plaiting Down 


Attachment. MYCOCK’S PATENT 
Regulating Cloth Expanders Portable Sewing Machines 
Guides and Openers Whale Back Sewing Machines 


We solicit correspondence from anyone who may have an idea, for textile machinery 
improvements, which may be developed and patented. 
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Starch 


HE particular case of your own mill needs 
careful study to determine what starch is best 


suited to your SIZINGand FINISHING 


problems. 


We have reduced the manufacture of starches for textile 
work to a science by years of factory investigation and labor- 
atory research. We are ready to eakor up the special case of 
your mill and point out to you what starches are most adapt- 


able and reliable for your purposes. 


Six years of careful investigation of conditions in the 
— mills of the country has taught us the needs of the 
trade. 


5s sad peas research in the best equipped Starch Labora- 
tory in America has put us in touch with starch chemistry. 


a of manufacturing, with cotton mill problems 


in min 


has produced our special Brands of Textile 
Starches. 


We want to send our special starch expert to your mill. 
We want him to go into the matter of sizing with your boss 
of slashing—check up your sizing processes—find out 
whether you are now using the starches that will insure you 
the most efficient and economical results. 


This special starch expert service is absolutely free—send us a sample 
of the starches you are using. We will give you an exact analysis of them 
and send our practical man to study your needs. Write a letter now to our 
Mill Starch Department. 


Corn Products Refining Company 
NEW YORK 


Starch 
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% Elficiency 
% Power Factor | 











Westinghouse Electric | 
25 HP Type CS Motor 






Westinghouse Electric CS Motor | 
Efficiency | 


Will Save You Money | 


W HERE motors must operate continuously all day long, as they 
do in textile mills, a per cent or two improvement in their 

q 

' 

i 






efficiency means a material saving in power costs. 





The efficiency of the Westinghouse Electric CS motor line is 
higher than that of any other on the market. The curve shown 






above is typical. Ask the Westinghouse representative for the 





efficiency guarantees on the motors in which you are interested_ and 





compare with those of other makes. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ww) 


Philadelphia 






Boston 


Charlotte 
New York . 


Atlanta 
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Specimens of Rolls, large and small, produced by 


Cameron Slitting and 
Rewinding Machine 


(UNIVERSAL TYPE) 


Correspondence is invited relative to all problems 
involving a rolling up process or any operation 
where fabric or other material is split into nar- 
rower widths and rolled up into coils. 


Perfect Rolls are impossible by old style Rolling 


Up Machines. et us make some suggestions. 


Cameron Machine Company 
57-61 Poplar St., Brooklyn, New York 
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Lace Leather Is Never “Short” 


You take no chances on G & K Lace Leather either in quality or quantity 


VERY piece is measured accurately by our “Turner” measuring machine, which is op- 
erated by a “sworn”? measurer and regul: irly inspected and sealed by Massachusetts 
State Authorities. The number of square feet is stamped plainly on e: ach side of lace 


leather leaving our plant—every measurement is guaranteed to be absolute ly correct. 


G & K Lace Leather incorporates the essential qualities of uniform thickness, great tensile 
strength, unusual pliability, and long life under severe usage. The sides are closely trimmed 
and the hand cut lacings are well balanced. 


All quality and measurement statements and guarantees apply to each brand of G & K Li 
_the Royal Worcester, which is a mechanical lace, the strongest and most durable of ‘ie 
kind—the Kelton-Bruce Original Indian Tanned, the standard of tanned lace leather since 


its inception in 1871—the Crescent, an excellent quality of rawhide lace. 


Be sure to look for the Trade Marks, they are your prote 


antee of accurate measurement, superior quality and absolute 
/ 


You will be interested in our Lace Leather prices and samples. May 


The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


OAK LEATHER TANNERS, BELT MAKERS and LACE LEATHER MANUFACTURERS 
Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 


BRANCHES 
Atlanta Fall River New Orleans San Francisco 
Boston Kansas City New York Seattle 
Chicago Milwaukee Philadelphia St. Louis 
Cleveland Minneapolis Pittsburgh Tacoma 
Detroit Moatreal, P. Q Portland, Ore. 


Selling Agents for Texas: The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., of Texas, Dallas, Tex. 


WORCH Kia CRESCENT 


THavk MANE 
ALAWAVAR RELIABLY 
GUARANTERD PULL MEAD 
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Cramer System 
of 
Air Conditioning 


Cramer *‘ High Duty’’ Air Conditioner Cramer Automatic Regulator 


FACTS 


In several large mills equipped with humidifiers of other 
makes, we have entirely reorganized their system, installing our 
“High Duty” equipment with automatic humidity and temper- 
ature control wat the average improvement during the succeeding 
twelve months test is: 


A—Seconds reduced over 50%. 

B—Production uniform day after day (No big jumps.) 
C—Actual waste account halved. 

D—Large saving in “invisible waste.’’ 


What Would Similar Results Be Worth To You? 


STUART W. CRAMER 


§0 Church St. Tremont Bldg. 
New York Charlotte, N. Cc. Boston, Mass. 
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Read What Diller 
THE MAGAZINE oo BUSINESS 


Prints About Noise 
And Apply to Your Conditions 


Note the few changes Mr. Casey could have 
made (as we have indicated) and he would 
have been talking about the benefits of 


NEW PROCESS NOISELESS PINIONS 


OERICE- NOISES 


Why racket reduces efficiency: how quiet 
working conditions can be secured 


By DANIEL V. CASEY Mlaatrated with Puorocaarnes and Cuants 





OISE occupies too big a place on Fatigue follows soe 
your ether pay roll. The more tasks should entail: a 
boise nd inside, the 

yche 


8 word, consumes strength and a! 10 
hich should be saved for the day's work 


From SYS TEST, arnn, 19%, 


Here are some of the benefits accord- ! 
ing to SYSTEM that came from the p UST O 

muffling of noise in an office. New eplace J NE of y 
Process Pinions will certainly do just 
as much for a shop because gear noise 


is even GREATER. 


our noisy metal 
pinions with a New Process and you will 
quickly realize the gain that would come 
with muffling ALL noisy gear drives. 
Ours is the strongest and most durable 
non-metallic gear made. More in use 
than all others combined. 

Ask for our book, "Noiseless Gear Driv- 
ing," in which many actual installations are 
shown. Perhaps you will find a case just 
like your own. 


NEW PROCESS IS TO ALL OTHER RAWHIDE AS STEEL IS TO IRON 


“2” NEW PROCESS “2” 
GEAR CORPORATION 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


Canadian Agents; Robert Gardner & Son, Lid., Montreal 98 
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Automatic Electric 


CLOTH FEEDERS 


FOR 


Tentering Machines, Dryers Calenders, etc. 


wx 100% INVESTMENT 
IN SAVING OF LABOR 


Prompt Deliveries Assured 





—————— a 


Be 
| 
EE = cc 


MODEL A FEEDER MODEL C FEEDER 


L.H.A.SCHWARTZ & CO. 


40 CENTRAL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


All kinds of Finishing Machinery for Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Yarns and Cloth 





Dealers in China, India, Egyptian and American Cottons 
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Lane indestructible frame with rene w- 
Extra heavy, best quality cotton duck able hard wood shoes 
Leather binding Made also with iron shoes 


LANE BASKET 


OR 


TRUCK 


FOR YOUR ESPECIAL USE 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


MANUFACTURED BY 


W. T. LANE 
& BRO. 


POUGHKEEPSIE 


Round taper style. N,. Vi The Lane Basket 
For bobbins, waste, etc, is a long-lived, quick steamer. 
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Sheffield Farms Slawson Decker Co. 


524-528 West 57th Street 


Executive Offices, NEW YORK 


Charles A. Schieren Co, Dec. 11th, 1914 
30-36 Ferry St., New York City. 


Gentlemen:— 


The plant that our Company, the Sheffield Farms-Slawson- 
Decker Co., constructed in the year 1910 has been in continuous 
operation night and day fora period of nearly four years. Atthe 
time of its construction some scientific engineers made remarks 
that we were retracting instead of advancing in methods of equip- 
ment with machinery by using a belt system in preference to 
direct connected Compound Corliss Engines. 

However, we are pleased to state that the efficiency of this 
plant has been recognized by some of the most eminent engineers 
of this country as the most efficient plant per pound of coal per 
Horse Power at the present time. 

Weare heating milk to a temperature of 148 degrees Fahren- 
heit and cooling the same to a temperature of 38 ~ degrees ina 
period of eight hours with a capacity of 60,000 quarts of milk, and 
have produced at a continuous run go tons of ice and 50 tons of 
refrigeration every 24 hours. This was accomplished with two 
100 ton refrigerating machines and the Company takes great 
pleasure in cheerfully stating in behalf of the Schieren Company 
that the belting they have furnished us, which was nearly 500 feet 
of 48, 46 and 22” three ply, amounting to over $6,000.00, has been 
an economical investment for us and we have never had one min- 
ute’s cause of delay, and from present indications we are warranted 
in saying that the belts are good for twenty years to come. We 
feel as if we should give your Company great praise and that our 
experience has more than proved the sincerity of our transactions. 


Yours very respectfully, 


SHEFFIELD FARMS SLAWSON DECKER CO. 


LOM Sento 


LH/MM | President 
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FLOM OLSON O 


5S PesRUARY is just as good a 


month as January to start 
to save power, but, you'll have 
to hurry. 


MORSE Silent Chains 


(The Kind with the Rocker Joint ) 


are nota stock proposition. Each drive 
is des‘gned especially for the work it 
has to do, therefore time is an im- 
portant e!ement. 
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We have the largest factory in the 
world devoted exclusively to the man- 
ufacture of silent chain power trans- 
mission and excellent equipment for 
doing the work quickly, but, even we 
cannot fill orders the day they are re- 
ceived. 


If you want a drive for a pump, or a 
compressor, or an engine governor, or 
any of your special textile machines, 
order it NOW if you would start to 
save power the latter part of Feb- 
ruary or the first of March. 


Our nearest office will gladly supply 
detail information, literature, etc., and 
hurry along your order. Get in 
touch with them today. 


Morse Chain Company Ithaca, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, 50 Church Street, REPRESENTATIVES: 

BOSTON ul Milk Street, ST. LOUIS, Mors e Engine sering Co 

CHICAG 0 on” hans L. & T. Bldg. entral National wk. Bldg 

PITTSBURGH, Wes ouse Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, Siro mng-Scott Mfg 

; engi ym og at, s. 
ATLANTA, Earl F. oe M. E 
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Rotary Dyeing and Washing Machine 


CYLINDER CONSTRUCTED WITH 2 OR 3 COMPARTMENTS 


Pew 


This new type of machine 
hasprovena great success. 
‘The cylinder is built of all 
wood or non-corrosive 

| metal, according to kind 
of work intended for. 


All types of Dyeing 
and Finishing Ma- 
chines for Hosiery. 


SMITH DRUM & COMPANY “%" 


H. G. sen vubh eerien aidan N.C. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Detail of 


Let KisselKar ls = ch \ ¢ “§ —-KisselKar Truck 
Truck Owners te 
Tell You Their Story 


F you are going to buy a truck find out what KisselKar Trucks have done for 

men in your dine of business, The Kissel Motor Car Company will be glad to 
give youthe names. See them or, if at a distance, write them. They will tell 
you just how sturdy and dependable KisselKar Trucks are and what you can ex- 
pect them to accomplish. 


KISSELKAR [RUCKS 


KisselKar Trucks are used in over two hundred lines of business. J” many cases they have 
paid for themselves the first year. 
There are six sizes of KisselKar Trucks—1500 lbs, 1, 1%, 2%, 3% and 6 tons carrying 
capacity. Special bodies can be built for any requirement. 
Send for illustrated Truck Portfolio—tersely in words, graphically in pictures 
Kissel Motor Car Co., 528 Kissel Ave., Hartford, Wisconsin 


New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Omaha, Minneapolis, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Buffalo, Rochester and 300 other principal points. 
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Power-Loss Prevention 
PEOPLE do all sorts of things to prevent 


fire loss, accident loss—and the chance 
to do this is merely occasional! Power- 
Loss can be prevented continuously, for 
power goes to waste all day long, every day, 


“Sells” 


Line Shaft 
s Roller Bearings 


through preventing loss due to heavy fric- 

tion load, pile up dividends continuously 
on the power end, and the elimination of 50% or more of friction load is absolutely 
guaranteed. Study the construction. Then write us for proof. 


Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
56 North Fifth Street, Philadelphia 


Babbitted Ring Oiling Bearings—Shaft Hangers, Collars and Couplings— Punches and Dies— Punching 

and Shearing Machines—Sensitive Drill Presses—Punching and Trimming Presses—Foot Presses 

Grinding and Polishing Machines—Tumbling Barrels—Iron Castings—“‘Rollerine” the ball ana 
roller bearing lubricant 
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Centrifugal 
Action 


is now being used by o: er 13cocon 
cerns to separate liqu.ds and solids. 
Lhe only reason th: se concerns or- 
der and then reorder S. & U, Ex 
tractors is bicause they pay; and 
the only way there was for them to 
be sure that they could pay was to 
investiyvale, 


Schaum & Uhlinger 


Extractors 


run an equal chance of reducing 
waste in your plant, as they have 
for 1300 others, ‘Lhe burden of 
proof rests with us, and we will be 
glad to give you full information 
about the expense of installing cur 
machines and their capacity fo 
work, if you will tell the kind of 
material you would want (to handle 


SLE TES RR A RS Pn RRs CEE 


We have a newly published book 
giving valuable information cn 
“Centrifugal Extraction” that is 
yours for the asking. When you 
write, be sure to give us your firm 
name and full addicss. 


Schaum & Uhlinger, Inc. 


Glenwood Ave. and 2nd St. 
Philadelphia, - U.S.A. 
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This equipment is using exhaust steam at atmospheric pressure. Compare with conditions in your boarding room 


Saves Labor, Power, Steam and Seconds 
FORMS ARE MADE TO SUIT YOUR STYLES 
You Can Secure This Equipment Without Capital Outlay 


For particulars write 


THE PARAMOUNT METAL FORM DRYING COMPANY, - BEAVER DAM, WIS. 


Patented Sept. 3, 1912—October 24, 1914. Other patents pending 


FAIRBAIRN LAWSON GoMBE BARBOUR LTD. 


FAIRBAIRN MACPHERSON BRANCH— LAWSON BRANCH— COMBE BARBOUR BRANCH— 
Wellington Foundry Hope Foundry Falls Foundry 
LEEDS. LEEDS. BELFAST. 


AND AT 
LILLE, FRANCE. 


MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR 
PREPARING AND SPINNING FLAX, HEMP, TOW AND JUTE, 


AND ALL 


MACHINERY for the MANUFACTURE of TWINES 
and ROPE YARNS. 


SOLE MAKERS OF 
The Patent Centrifugal Flyer Cop Dry Spinning Frame 
For Spinning Cops on the Bare Spindle. 


ALSO MAKERS OF 
ENCINEERS’ CENERAL TOOLS for RAILWAY and ORDNANCE 
PURPOSES, &c., STEAM ENCINES, CROOVED ROPE 
PULLEYS, SHAFTINC, &c. ' 


COMPLETE PLANS AND ESTIMATES FOR SPINNING AND WEAVING MILLS SUPPLIED. 
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Ball Bearing Doffer Comb 


2,000 R. P. M. 


You can now use doffer combs that run 2.000 r.p.m. without heating and without spattering oil. 
Here is a silent, light, easy running comb that will not get out of order. It is equipped with 


ae BALL BEARINGS 


They save power, maintefance and upkeep. The bearings of Swedish steel of highest analysis, 
operate on the self aligning princip le. The power saving makes them a good investment, 


Specify S. K. F. Ball Bearings on Doffer Combs 


Send for Bulletin No. 14-M 


=3I@F" BALL BEARING CO. 


50 Church Street, New York 


“Buffalo” Barometric Condensers 


Will Reduce Your Fuel Cost 
15 to 30% 


They are simple in design, require little condensing water, have 
no parts in condenser head to wear out or give trouble and 
cannot clog. 

We build a complete line of 


Steam Pumps Vacuum Pumps 
Power Pumps Centrifugal Pumps 


in large and small sizes for all classes of work. No matter what 
your requirements may be, we have just what you need. 


Let us send you Catalog 228-74 


Buffalo Steam Pump Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Branches in all Principal Cities 
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Paragon Apron Oil Union Apron Oil 


The condition of Aprons or Rub Rolls 


is a matter of the greatest importance 


PARAGON AND UNION APRON OILS keep the aprons 
or rub rolls soft and pliable. They not only tend to increase 
production but make a smooth roving. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 


80 South Street, New York 
Works + . Claremont, Jersey City, N. J. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


A Slip Joint 
Is Not Enough! 


You installa slip joint to take care of the pipe expansion— 
but you must look after it—you must see that it is properly 
packed—it often leaks. You installa 


BADGER 


Self- Equalizing Expansion Joint 


and promptly forget it. It’s always tight without any packing. It simply can’t leak 
for it is a single piece of copper with corrugations and distribuitng rings. ‘lhe rings 
prevent bulging under great pressure and collapse in an exhaust pipe. Not one, but 
many corrugations take up the change in pipe length. Not unsightly as is a bend or 
sweep. Takes no more space than a flange fitting. =O-14 


E. B. Badger @ Sons Co., 73 Pitts Street, Boston, Mass. 


RELIANCE 
CLOTH HANGING MACHINE 


For shrinking woolen, worsted and cotton goods ; drying 
oilcloth, or waterproof cloth, and curing 
rubberized cloth. 


Can be attached to any machine or 
operated separately 


In use by the United States Quartermaster department 
for shrinking uniform cloth. 


Write for catalogue and prices 


Reliance Machine Works 


Frankford. Phila. 
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Vice-Pres. and Treas, 


American Moistening Company 
120 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Received the HIGHEST AWARD on recom- 
mendation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


“SIMPLICITY AND ORIGINALITY OF DESIGN” 


Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS inthe world. The last twenty 
years receiving the HIGHEST AWARD in this country and Europe for its 
AIR-MOISTENING SYSTEM. EIGHT GOLD MEDALS and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 
The only System adopted in the Textile Schools. Write for booklet “T” on !lumidification 
Legal proceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of infringements. 


JOHN HILL, Southern Representative, 1014 Healey Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


WM. SELLERS & CO., Incorpp 
Main Office and Works 
1600 Hamilton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New England Office 
79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM FIRTH T H E FRANK B. COMINS 


Latest and most approved methods of 


Power TRANSMISSION 


by ; 
Betts, Ropes or GEars 


Write for full information 


SALEM ELEVATOR WORKS 


Salem, Mass. 


Elevators Especially Adapted for Textile Mills 


Protect Yourself Against Liability Laws 


We make a specialty of attaching to Elevators, already in use, Automatic 
Folding Hatch Doors, Semi and Full Automatic Gates, Automatic Locking and 
Stopping Devices, Automatic Car Safety Attachments, etc. 


Send for Illustrated Cetalogue and Estimate 
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BIRCH BROTHERS 
ALBERT BIRCH. TEXTILE MECHANICIAN SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


“Coronation” 


ae: Piece-End 


Sewing, Machine 


Sent on trial most 
anywhere 
Sewsany fabric, thick 


or thin, wet or dry, 
without change 


Fine Stitch or 
Coarse Stitch 


Send for Circular 


Also Makers of 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery 


Starch Mangle.—This is the two-roll machine, with brass  Scutchers, Openers, Folders, Crabbing and 
and rubber roils. Mangles built with rollers of any material or Ss . . 
number desired. Send for circular, oaping Machinery 


If Your Pumps Are 


GOULDS 


The Quality Is 


Fig. 957. _Single-Acting Triplex Fig. 3001. Double Suction 
Piunger Pump Centrifugal Pump 


Bulletins on Pumps for Textile Mills, Bleacheries and Dye Houses, sent on request 


THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Main Office and Works: SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK 
Branch Houses: Boston New York Atlanta Chicago Houston 
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“The old methods 
of taking time are 
not sufficiently ac- 
curate to give us 
the necessary 
check on our pro- 
ductive time.” 


—Statement by prominent 
textile executive. 


Now comes a prominent textile executive 
who, disregarding tradition, says: 
‘7 AM satisfied that the old methods, em- 


ployed in the taking of time in cotton 

mills are not sufficiently accurate to 
give us the necessary check on our pro- 
ductive time. 

“IL believe the day has arrived when all 
matters in connection with the taking of 
time, the figuring of pay-rolls and the dis- 
tribution of wages should be divorced from 
the manufacturing end of the business. 

‘We in the office are held responsible for 
the accuracy of the pay-roll record, and | 
want this record compiled by my own men 
in my own way from the time shown by some 
modern time recording instrument and not 
by some hit-or-miss statement turned in by 
some second-hand or overseer who is not 
fitted, either by education, ability or dispo- 
sition, to take charge of matters of this sort.”” 


The executive above quoted uses International Time Re- 
corders with signal success. He is receptive to new ideas, 
and has profited by the assistance which we have been 
able to give him in transforming his former inefficient 
method of time keeping into methods of strict efficiency. 


The International Time Recording Company 
of New York 
Lock Box 1200 - ENDICOTT, N. Y. 
LONDON OFFICE: International Time Recording Co., Ltd., 
30-32 Farringdon R'd, London, E. C., England. 
BERLIN OFFICE: Interna- 
tional Time Recording Co., m. 
b. H._ 135-136 Alexandrin- 
enstr, Berlin, S.W., Germany. 


The New International Dey 
Register — Fully Automatic 
Registers regular time in green; 
irregular time (late arrivals and 
early departures) in red. 

The weekly dial sheet is in the 
‘orm of a payroll ledger sheet and 
serves every pur of a regular 
payroll ledger. The help can be 
paid Coney from the mechani- 
cally recorded time 

without re- writing in- 

to books. Wonderful 

saver of clerical time 

in making up payroll, 


ha wiry 3 
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Vanquish Trucking Troubles 


Modern methéds and scientific management are 
responsible for thé@jpuccess of our representative 
American industrie§. The elimination of waste 
motion makes each operator's efforts count for 
lower production cost and higher yearly profits. 


National-Chapman 
Elevating Trucks 


reduce to a minimum the cost of conveying 
material in any establishment. | Rehandling 
damage is avoided, idle trucks are eliminated, 
floor space is saved and labor is reduced. 


The 1915 Model (in cut below) has a complete 
head turn, a feature all valuable for narrow aisles, 
between machines, etc. In addition a handle 
release mechanism makes it the most simple 
truck to operate on the market to-day. Also 
built in nine other standard models, 


Advise us concerning your trucking 
difhculties and we will gladly aid 
you in solvingthem. Catalog "W" 
is yours for the asking. Write for 


it TO-DAY. 


National Scale Co., 
18 Record St., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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The “Reeves” Way 
is the “Money-Making” Way AUTOMATIC 


f controlling the speed of your machines. POWER YARN TESTER 


Ol 
It gives exactly the speed you need for any PATENTED 
fabric on any machine. 
Wherever you have been using cone pul- 
leys, gears, expanding pulleys, steam engines 
or other unsatisfactory methods of changing 
the speed you will find 


* Variable Speed 


Transmission 


will save materials, time, 
labor, trouble and power. 

It will help you do more 
work and better work at 
less expense. 





More than 500 of them in use in Textile Mills driv- 
ing dryers, tentering machines, singers, mangles, 
washing machines, etc. 

Catalog 7-16 tells obout it 


Manufactured by 
Reeves Pulley Co., - Columbus, Ind. 
Chicago a Cerner Clinton and nnn HENRY iF SCOTT & CO. 
EASTERN AGENTS 223-233 Eddy St., Providence, R.I. 


Lewis E. Tracy Co... .. c-» & ee 
Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter, New York City 
W. E. Shipley Machinery Co., .. . Philadelphia Send for Catalogue C 


PERKINS FANS FIT ALL MILL NEEDS 


The superior durability and adaptability of Perkins Ventilating Fans 
are results of these features : instead of cast iron construction in gen- 
eral, Perkins Fans have steel frames, steel drums, steel blades, arms, 
shafts, ete. 


THE BLADE ARMS ARE 
ADJUSTABLE AND REVERSIBLE 


They can, therefore be set at any angle necessary to vary the Fan’s 
capacity without a change in the speed of the Fan. 

We also build special power transmission devices by means of which 
you can get a drive to your fan wherever you may want to install it. 


Complete Catalog No. 85 B on request. 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 
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Alpine Knitting Mills of 
Pittston, Pa., say: 


“Operators quickly de- 
velop a high degree of 
efficiency in neatly plac- 
ing garments on the 
Hoffman and a wonderful 
speed is soon acquired. 
Under the pressure of the 
press every fibre of the 
fabric seems to have been set in its proper place and every garment is 
brought up to the most sightly condition imaginable.”’ 


A HOFFMAN UNDERWEAR PRESS 


Improves the appearance of knit goods 
and increases the efficiency of labor 


HOFFMAN FFF mopet paTeNTeo 


United States Hoffman Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE 


‘‘No-Waste’’ 


Seamless Hard Fibre 
Roving Can 


It does not have the 
riveted seam that 
strains and breaks 

the sliver 


NO SEAMS OR RIVETS 


If your Adis not producing results 
write for free suggestive ads to the 


THE ie 
- ABSOLUTELY SMOOTH 
Also 
BUKEY 54 BIBLE HOUSE WY. 


Fibre and Steel Clad Cars 
The Adman’s Supply House Doffing Trucks 


Save 50% by ordering pants ence Als Hinds 
direct from the Ad-build- 


ers. The experts who Sheet Fibre Tubes 
build the kind of Ads that Rods 


say something and meanit. Special Shapes 


Standard Fibre Co. 
the Suhey Co., 64 Bible House, N.Y. 25 Miller Street, Somerville, Mass. 
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Tolhurst Self Balancing Extractors 


Belt, Engine and Motor Driven 
Sizes 12" to 72” 
Dye Tubs and Tanks 


Reel Dyeing and 
Bleaching Machines 
Washing Machines 


Open Top Extractor 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS, Troy, N.Y. 


Over Driven Extractor FRED H. WHITE, Southern Representative, Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
JOHN S. GAGE, Western Representative, 1311 Hartford Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WILLIAM BODDEN @® SON, Limited 


“e “BODDEN” Fiver 


For QUALITY OF FINISH 
For QUANTITY of PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 


Sole Agents for U.S.A. 


Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 


“DOBBIES” 4 gp... 7p) “JACQUARDS 


? a? 
— . By} i Yung " 
8 to 32 Harness : i r L) (Ses 208 to 2608 Hooks 


ALL TYPES 


BUILDING 


SINGLE LIFT JACQUARD with 
INDEPENDENT CYLINDER MOTION 


THOMAS HALTON’S SONS 


Allegheney Avenue and C Street, Philadelphia 
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KRCONONY 


If You are Interested in 


Machines for 
DyeingBleaching Yarns 


Cotton 
Wool 
Worsted 
Silk 
Artificial Silk 
Ramie 
Write us to send you an estimate 
of cost of installing an equipment 


as well as the economies in labor This is one of our many inexpensive bubblers. 


and steam that can be made. Your people are in better condition, when properly 
refreshed, to give their best effort, so from a 
selfish as well as from a humanitarian standpoint, 


John H Giles ] ill Machine 0 they should be furnished with modern, sanitary 
‘ ’ drinking fountains which will minimize sickness 
and time spent in using the old methods. 


TAUNTON, MASS. Rundle Spence Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A. 


THE BROWN SPIN-WRIGHT 


Commercial 
| Frame 


S | ee . . 
F ll " As Operated Successfully in 
1) Ne a Large Mill 


el aaa 
= niente raentneinmeniiniesbbeea hid iad) Mi. od 


ide t - 


For Particulars Address 


The Brown Spin-Wright 
Cotton Co. 
32 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
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TOP DYEING 


Tops, slubbing, yarn and raw stock are all 
dyed in one and the same Hussong Machine, 
and with perfect uniformity. 

Made in 12 sizes, up to 800 lbs. 


A RECORD: 64 machines 


all running in one plant 


OUR GUARANTEE 
Level Dyeing 
Stock unimpaired in the ieast 
Reduced labor cost 
Reduction in steam 
Two machines for little more than cost of one of other types 
Repairs less than 1-4 cost with other machines 


Hussong Dyeing Machine Company 
Groveville, N. J. 


Also Manufacturers of the Uniform Hosiery Dyeing and 
B.eaching and Warp Dyeing Machine 


Our Automatic 
Roving Can Spring 


Made of fine quality spring wire 
adjusted to the same tension, 
The plate or follower is made 
of IXXX tin plate with rounded 
edges, avoiding all wear on the 
sides of the can. A half inch 
hole in the center of the plate 
prevents suction. The spring 
for satisfactory service. 


Write for prices. 


James Hill Mig. Co., 


Providence, R. I, 


Taking the Count Saves $ $ 


The “NATIONAL” ||... 
Doubling Machine | |¥ 


Counter ey | 
ontheJob “— Sasa 

And Prevent Waste, Errors and Disputes 
Root Counters will register your output with uniform 


accuracy. They tell you just what a man or machine 
is costing. There’s a “Root” for every use. 


Requires less space and power 
than any other doubler and 
does twice the work 


It measures the goods and puts 


All are guaran- 


tissue paper between the folds 
as well as outside 


A. W. BUHLMANN 
Textile Engineer 


200 Fifth Awenue, - New York 


teed. end for 
free trial offer. 


Ask for 
Catalog No. 1s 


Capacities 10,000 to 10,000,000. 


C. J. Root Co., 100 Morey St, Bristol, Ct. 
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A BERRY WHEEL 


Makes a Fogless Dye House 


Because it puts the loose steam to rout— 

It clarifies the atmosphere— 

It removes the handicap of cold weather— - 

It helps the help keep up the production. —— eae af 
Moral: Use The Berry Wheel. BERRY WHEEL OR FAN 


WITH NO BACK DRAUGHT 


the most effective agent on 
the market for drying and 
for eliminating steam and 
other impurities from the air, 


For Drying and Ventilating Facts, Write To 


A. HUN BERRY, 29-33 West First St., Boston 


2000 STITCHES A MINUTE 
THAT'S THE CAPACITY OF THIS 


Power Circular Sewing Machine 


LATEST MODEL 


TYPE M Pais sai 


The cloth is This machine, 


fastened to the The Mill with the 7 Exclusive Features 


on account of its 


adjustable points 
shown inthe rim. 
As the rim re- 
volves it carries 
the cloth through 
the sewing-ma- 
chine, which 
sews the cloth as 


it passes through. 


high speed, does 
an immense 
amount of work. 
For the gray 
room, bleacher- 
ies, in bag facto- 
ries, etc., it is 


without an equal. 


Send for catalog of our sewing machines. 


DINSMORE MANUFACTURING CO. 
SALEM, MASS., U. S. A. 


Side Frames with M-Cross Braces giving greater 
strength and providing for much more secure fast- 
ening of side frames. Outside Compound Weight 
Arms controlling pressure of Packing Box Covers. 
Instantly adjustable from lightest to heaviest 
loads. Heavy Keyed Packing Box Levers outside 
of mill and connecting downward directly onto 
Covers with greatest leverage. Most effective 
Packing Box Construction with brass “wear 
strips.” Adjustable bottom boards Extra 
heavy design. Trouble Proof Bearings prevent 
ing oil stains. Self-aligning, assuring free run 
ning at all times. Stop Motion Frame counter 
balanced, allowing instant adjustment to operate 
by lightest tangle or heaviest knot, as required 
Fitted with positively reliable Friction Clutch 
Pulley of such simple design and construction that 
the most skeptical operators prefer after once using, 


Ask for Bulletiu 302-M 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 
86 Mill St., Orange, Mass. 
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POWELL VALVES 


FIVE POINTS OF EFFICIENCY COMBINED 
IN THE POWELL PILOT GATE VALVE 


q@ 1. Body and bonnet cast of 
a select iron of high tensile 


strength. 

@ 2. Metal distributed to 
meet the most wear. 

@ 3. Made in screwed and 


flanged ends. 


@ 4. Made in all iron for 
chemical plants, etc., or where 
acids attack brass. 


a @ s. All parts made to gauge 


and are interchangeable. 


Ask your dealer for POWELL 
VALVES or write us. 


Made in sizes from 
3g” up to 6” 


THE AWM PoweELL Co. 
DEPENDABLE EncineeRING SPECIALTIES 
CINCINNATI,O. 


THE PALMER 


Adjustable 
Thread 


Cheapest to Buy 
Cheapest to Install 
Easiest to Adjust 


Absolute and Rigid Adjustment 


Mail Guide Block for Free Sample 
Patented and Manufactured by 


THE I. E. PALMER CO. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
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Stop Belt Slipping 
Save Power and Fuel 


by using 


Stephenson 
Bar Belt 


Dressing 
IT IS ECONOMICAL 


because, made in sticks or solid form, all 
of it is applied to belt and none of it wasted. 


One pound lasts as long as two 
pounds of any liquid or semi- 
liquid dressing. 


Half pound sample sent free 


STEPHENSON MFG. CO. 
Main Office and Works, ALBANY, N.Y. 


Power 
Transmission 
Machinery 


Successors to Geo. V. Cresson Co. 
Engineers—Founders—Machinists 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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REVOLVATOR 2s: 


For the Quick, Cheap, Safe Piling and 
Unpiling of all Descriptions 
of Merchandise 


This portable elevator cuts down labor bills, time con- 
suined. Builds up warehouse efficiency. 


Send for Bulletin W-28, ‘‘The Revolvator.’’ 


N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 


349 GARFIELD AVE., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Philadelphia 
Textile School 


TWENTY-NINTH SEASON 


Oldest in America 
Most Complete in the World 


Endorsed by the Leading 
Educators and Manufacturers 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 


Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, Carding, 
Spinning, Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing 


Special Courses in 
Textile Chemistry and Dyeing 


For illustrated 
Year Book and other information, address 


E. W. France, Director 


Broad and Pine Streets - » +.+ + Philadelphia 


MILL EQUIPMENT, ETC. 


Every Time You Paint a 
Roof You Repair It! 


If you knew you would have to 
spend $180.00 every few years to re- 
pair your roof to preserve it and make 
the guafantee good, would you buy it? 
Painting§/s repairing, and it will cost 
$180 at the very lowest price to paint 
every 1ooSquares of roofing twice 


WH Asbestos 
Roofing 


is a little higher-priced than ordinary 
roofings—but its Arst costis the ast cost. 
Never needs paint, gravel or other protec. 
tion. So it saves money in the long run, 

Made of Asbestos (rock) and Trinidad 
Lake Asphait—both minerals. Literally 
a flexible stone roofirg. Gives excellent 
fire protection. Not affected by heat, cold, salt air or acid 
fumes, In ready-to-lay and built-up torm. Suitable for all types 
of buildings. Users of rubber type roofings can get J-M quality 
in J-M Regal Roofing. Write our nearest branch for speci- 
men of Asbestos Rock and Catalog. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Atlanta Columbus Louisville Omaha 
Battfmore Denver Memphis Philadelphia 
Boston Detroit Milwaukee ——_ 
Buffalo Galveston Minneapolis Portianc 
Chicago Indianapolis Newark St. Louis 
Cincinnati Kansas City New Orleans Salt Lake City & s 
Cleveland Los Angeles New York San Francisco 

Seattle Toledo 2325a 
THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vaucouver 


CO a Lee 


a eee ee 


ry 


Service—Not Sentiment 


There are many types of belting — Leather, Rubber, 
Gandy and the belts resembling “Gandy” in gen- 
eral appearance and claimed to be “just as good 
but cheaper.” When you buy belting you want 
to get the greatest service and the maximum satis- 
faction for the least money—the belt you want to 
buy is the belt from which you get the best results. 


Buy Gandy and Save Money 


The initial cost of the Gandy is only’ about one- 
third that of leather belting and much less than 
that of rubber belting, while it does the work 
equally as well. 

The Gandy Belt is not anexperiment. It has been 
on the market more than 35 years. The splendid 
results it is giving under all conditions and in 
every field of effort, warrants a careful investiga- 
tion by you before you place your next order. 

We will explain our proposition fully to you if you 
return the coupon below. 


The Gandy Belting Company 


747 W. Pratt Street, - Baltimore, Md. 
New York Office, 36 Warren St. 


The Gandy Belting Co., 747 W. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 
Gentlemen: -Please send me without obligation, a 

sample of Gandy Stitched Cotton Belting, and all the 

information I need to give it consideration. 
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THE IDEAL WAY 


to specify Steam Traps is to state working pressure and 
amount of condensation to be handled—then let the trap 
manufacturer select the proper size. The size of pipe 
connection of trap is no indication of its capacity—this is 
governed entirely by the size of valve orifice. Our Trap 
DATA booklet will interest every Steam Trap user. 

Send for it. 


American Steam Gauge & Valve Mfg. Co. 


New York Chicago BOSTON Atlanta Pittsburgh 


The Picker Pius the Condenser 
Means LEADERSHIP for the DODGE —> 


The Dodge Rag or Shoddy Picker with the Improved Condenser 
can do very fine or very coarse work equally well. Picked stuck 
is always visible and (as it leaves the condenser in a lap) is 
easily removed. No fire-proof gauze room needed, therefore you 
suve space and fire risk. Imported Ball Bearings used. *-Bitt” 
atachment automatically returns bits and flyings to feed apron. 

A sk for details 
Cc. S. DODGE, - - Lowell, Mass. 
Bagging Machines—Picker Pins—Cylinder Covering 
“If Dodge Does It—Iit Satisfies’’ 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


C. C. Bell, V. P., 12 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Laminar Fibre Roving Cans 


All sizes, standard and special. Electrically Welded Tinned 
Steel or Fibre Rims. Steel or Wood Bottoms. Fibre or 
Steel Kicking Bands. 


Strongest and Smoothest Can on the Market. In Use for 25 Years 


No finishing room should be without 
this machine. Indispensable for cooling 
cloth so as to permit of immediate 
inspection. 


Finished cloth restored quickly 
to its Natural Condition 


Manufacturers Machine Co. 
53 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Selling Agents: EDWARD JEFFERSON & BRO.. 
122 So. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Electric Pump 


ARRANGED WITH 
BELT DRIVE 


This pumping outfit 
is very compact and 
constructed to give 
long service. 


MILL EQUIPMENT 


New York Sales Office, 30 Church Street 


AllParts Easily 


- Accessible 


wae? Motor can be direct 


connected if desired or 
pump can be driven 


by gas engine. 


Not in the 


DEAN BROS. tx INDIANAPOLIS 22°", 


Cloth Tenterings 
for WOOLEN 
Built Unie dod Feed 


Established 1870 


ote 
John Heathco 1. 
Builders of Improv yen 


and Dryin 


r Seal 


Send for Catalogue 


s 
Ventilating Fans 


”* DOUBLE BURNISHED” DIAMOND FINISHED 


RIBBED RING 
LLL LOS 


)WHITIMSVILE 


a oO ee 


Card Clothing of Every Description 


ARTHUR BIRCH, Proprietor 


FALL, RIVER, 


TEXTILE FINISHING 
Arlington Heights (near Boston), Mass. 


MASS. 


MACHINERY 
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WHITE AS SNOW 


Chaffee’s Mill White 


A Sparkling, Light-diffusing Paint for the Factory Interior 


Contrast the glistening, snow-white walls and ceilings of the factory where 
Chaffee’s Mill White has been applied, with the dirty, oil-stained, light- 


absorbing interior of its near-by neighbor. 


Chaffee’s Mill White reflects all the light rays into every nook and corner; 
prolongs the daylight hours; and materially reduces bills for artificial lighting. 
It dispels gloom, makes sanitary surroundings, and insures increased precision, 
accuracy, and better workmanship from employees. 


This paint gives a permanent white, enamel-like surface which sheds dirt and 
saves frequent repainting costs because it can be easily cleaned again and 
again. It is elastic, and will not chip or scale off, even under heavy vibrations. 
No other paint can equal it in endurance—none other is lower in ultimate cost. 


LET US HELP SOLVE YOUR LIGHTING PROBLEM 


Wouldn't it pay you right now to investigate the merits of this — 


shadow-chasing white paint, which has proven its efficiency in hundreds 
of the largest mills ? hat we have done for others we can do for you. 


Write TODAY for Descriptive Booklet and Paint Panel. 


Feb. 1915 


THOMAS K.CHAFFEECO. . . . «. = «+ + «+ PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Official American Textile Directory 


Published annually, in two editions. Office, Large Size, $3.00. Traveler’s, Flexible, Smaller, $2.00 


A Complete Directory of Cotton, Woolen, Knitting, Silk, Flax and Jute mills of the United States and Canada, to 
gether with the Dyeing and Finishing Works, Bleacheries, Print Works and other Textile Establishments; about 
7,000 in all, Full information is given about each mill in almost every instance, viz., the name of the company or firm, 
names of officers, agent, superintendent, the character of goods made, the machinery equipment, i. e.. the number of sets 
of cards (or combs), the number of spindles, number of looms; whether the mill uses steam or water power, whether 
there is a dye house or not, the names of the selling agents or if the mill sells direct. All this and much other informa 
tion contained in this book is arranged in a way to be instantly accessible. 


Vest Pocket Editions of the Directory are published in three sections, viz.; the New England States and Canada; 
Middle States; Southern and Western States. The price of these is $1.00 per section. 


American Directory of the Knitting Trade 


Published annually in a handy size for the pocket, $1.50 


It contains full reports of every knitting mill in the United States and Canada, giving capitalization, names of 
the officers, including superintendent and buyer; kind of goods made; number of knitting machines, whether latch or 
spring needle; number of sewing machines; whether the mill dyes or bleaches or finishes; kind of power; number 
employed; selling agent; kind of yarn bought; lists of the jobbers, manufacturers’ selling agents, commission mer 
chants, department stores and large retailers handling knit goods and the name of the person in charge of the knit 
goods department. List of dyers, bleachers, finishers, printers, etc., making a specialty of knit goods work. Special 
copyrighted maps of the mili districts, showing the cities and towns where there are knitting miils. It is indexed so 
any town or mill may be quickly found. 

THE KNIT GOODS TRADE. The Dry Goods Section of the American Directory of the Knitting Trade is also 
bound separately. It is pocket size, has flexible covers, and contains classified lists of manufacturers, manufacturers’ 
selling agents, jobbers, department stores, large Retailers, and New York Buyers. Pri-e $1.00. 
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Permanent Colors 
Create Permanent Trade 


The insistent demand of the consumer for 
Fast Colors makes it imperative that the 
Retailer, the Jobber, the Cutter-up and Tex- 
tile Manufacturers recognize the question, 
Fastness of Colors, as a most important one 





I di The introduction of synthetic Indigo by the Badische 
n go Anilin-& Soda-Fabrik in 1897 greatly lowered its cost, 
simplified its application and placed it on a scientific basis. |The immediate 
practical result has been that Indigo is used on an ever increasing scale in 
the production of overall goods (denims) for working garments worn by 
artisans of all classes everywhere, as well as for navy blues with white 
designs, in percales, and similar fabrics which are so largely used the 
world over for women’s house and working dresses. Nothing has yet been 
found which is as well suited as Indigo for these and many other purposes, 
since it combines minimum cost, brilliancy of color and satisfactory fast- 
ness. In fact, the word ‘‘Indigo” to the consuming public is a guaran- 
tee of a durable and satisfactory color. 


Indanthrenes Unfortunately, however, Indigo produces 
only a Blue, while the trade requires 
every shade in fast and brilliant colors. To Dr. Rene Bohn, Director ot 
the Badische Antlin-& Soda-Fabrik, Ludwigshafen a/Rhein, should be 
given credit for the discovery of the series of dyestuffs derived from An- 
thracene, known as Indanthrene Dyes, which produce fast colors in every 
desired shade and tone. The introduction of these dyes in the cotton in- 
dustry has created a new standard for fastness and brilliancy, in which 
combined respects they excel any colors heretofore known. Indanthrenes 
are actually permanent while the fibre lasts, meeting therefore every trade 
requirement, a fact so well demonstrated that today the word ‘‘Indanthrene” 
(pronounced In-dan-threne) is synonymous with ‘‘Fast Colors.” There 
is probably no factor of greater importance in the manufacture of cotton 
goods than the fastness of the colors, in that it constitutes a most attrac- 
tive selling argument, increases their popularity, and broadens the market 


for them. 
BADISCHE COMPANY 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 


PICKING MACHINERY 
REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 
DRAWING FRAMES (‘WITH ELECTRIC OR MECHANICAL STOP MOTIONS) 
SLUBBING, INTERMEDIATE ROVING AND JACK FRAMES 

NEW PATTERN SPINNING FRAMES 


IMPROVED TWISTERS 
CONE WINDERS, WARPERS AND SLASHERS 


WITH BAND OR TAPE DRIVE 


H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 
PAWTUCKET, R. lI. 


BOSTON OFFICE ATLANTA OFFICE 
65 FRANKLIN ST. 814 EMPIRE BLDG. 
C. E. RILEY, Presr. E. CHAPPELL, So. REP. 
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FEBRUARY, 1915 


Monthly Comment. 


Senator Reed and the Myers Bill 


Senator Reed, of Missouri, who is chair- 
man of the Committee on Manufacturer 
sends us the following complaint regarding 
our criticism of the manner in which th 
Myers textile labeling bill was reported 
favorably to the Senate from _ that 


mittee: 


attention has just been 
Textile World Record 
the January number, wu 


the Textile Labeling Bills.” 


‘The methods by which the Mvyers bill 
was smuggled through the committee, 
show how little interest Congress is tak 
ing in the merchandise marks question 
What is needed is an exposure of this ne 
glect of the people’s interests in ordet 
that the members of the Congres 


may approach the problem with a prope: 


sense of its importance.” 

lhe facts are that this bill was introduced March 
19, 1914, and referred to the committee on the 
same day It remained in the committee unt’l 
June 3, 1914. Shortly after the bill wa nt to 
the committee, a sub-committee was appointed, 


ind authorized to hold such hearings as was ne¢ 
essary,,and to report out the bill. I was a mem 
ber of this sub-committee, and from the time the 
bill went to the committee until it was reported 
out on October 13, I did not—if my recollection ts 
correct, and I am quite positive—receive a single 
request for a hearing from any manufacturing or 
business interest. The author of the bill, and his 
league advanced arguments in support of a fa 
orable report. There was also an expert from 
the Agricultural Department who presented sam 
les. showing the progress in the manufacture of 
loth The bill was finally reported out 


only ] ify tl ‘xtract he quotes, 

show plainly at the correction 

come from the Committee on Manufactures, 
of which the Missouri Senator is chairman. 
Senator Reed states that the Committee 
“did not receive a single request for a hear- 


business in 


Ing from any manutacturing OT 
terest.” Of course the Committee did not, 
for so far as we have been able to determine 
by diligent inquiries, no public notice ot 
hearings reached the textile trad It was 
known that textile labeling bills had beea 
introduced by Congressman Lindquist, Mur- 
dock and Walker in the House, and by Sen- 
ator Myers in the Senate, but the first inti- 
mation the textile trade had that the Myers 
bill was being considered by the Senate Com- 
mittee was the news on October 14, about 
three weeks before the election, that the bil! 
has been favorably reported by the Senate 
by Senator Pomerene, of Ohio. 


1 


Senator Reed's letter itself shows plainly 


the manner in which the labeling question 


ee 
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was neglected. The first misstep was the ref- 
erence of the Myers bill to a sub-committee. 
Merchandise marks legislation is a question 
of the first importance, and vet when it came 
before the Senate Committee on Manutfac- 
tures, it was referred perfunctorily to a sub- 
committee of three, Senators Reed, Pome- 
rene and La Follette, which was authorizec 
to consider and report the bill to the Senate. 
that the 


He states 


Senator Reed’s letter also shows 


so-called hearings were a farce. 


there were three witnesses, One an expert 


from the Department of Agriculture, who 


presented samples to show the progress in 


the manufacture of cloth, a sort of kinder- 
instruction in manufacturing; the 
Myers Walsh, both 
lawyers from Montana, a State larger than 
the Kingdom of Prussia, but with a popula- 
tion less than that of Kansas City and a tex- 


garten 


others, Senators and 


tile industry consisting of a mattress factory 
and a mill for making flax tow. 

The Pomerene report supplies more de- 
tailed-evidence of the neglect of the ques- 
tion by the sub-committee. It bases the ap- 
proval of the biil largely on two letters ad- 
dressed to Senator Myers. One was from 
Carl L. 


Chemistry, who told how to accomplish the 


\lsberg, chief of the Bureau ci 


impossible. He would distinguish shoddy) 


by the absence of the characteristic wool 
scales and the presence of “different kinds 
of dyes.” He would determine the amount 
of mineral loading in silks by the burning 
test, and was discreetly other 
kinds of loading. He ended by submitting 


reports of tests of some samples which he 


silent as to 


had picked up in his office, not one of whicl: 
had the slightest bearing on the fundamental 
principle of the Mvers bill, namely, distin- 
guishing in manufactured goods the fibers 
another 
fabric The 
other letter to Senator Myers was from Ora- 


that have been used previously in 


from those which have not 
tor F. Cook, a bionomist in charge of crop 
acclimatization and adaptation in the Bureau 
of Plant 


word about fibers that have or have not been 


Industry, who, without saying a 


previously used in another fabric, offered 
this remarkable solution of the merchandise 
marks problem as applied to cotton: 


Che simplest and most effective way to supp 
the public with the needed protection in the cas: 
of.cotton would be to require that fabrics an 
other cotton manufactures carry marks or label 
certifying the length of the staple of which th 
are made 

Besides quoting these letters to Senator: 
Myers, the Pomerene report stated that th 
bill had been submitted to and approved b 
the Department of Agriculture, which ha‘ 
suggested nearly all of the 
After reading the 
wrote on October 21, 


amendments 
Pomerene report we 
1914, to Secretary o 
Agriculture Houston, protesting against the 
Department’s endorsement of the Myers 


bill and also against the “expert advice” 


supplied from the Bureau of Chemistry and 


the Bureau of Plant Industry. An extract 
irom Secretary Houston’s reply is given be 
long along side of one from the Pomerene 
report on the Myers bill: 


Pomerene Report, 
Oct. 13 

Chis bill after its in- 
troduction was referred 
to the Department of 
Agriculture for its 
opinion thereon’ and 
views as to the need tended as a complete 
thereof and feasibility discussion of the mat 
of its enforcement. ter... 
The Department of Ag- The 
riculture is heartily in prepared’ merely for 
favor of the bill It Senator Myers’ infor 
approves the principle mation and_ without 
thereof and _ believes specific reference to 
that it is enforceable. legislation. The De- 

Nearly all of the partment has not 
amendments recom- formally or _ officially 
mended were suggested consulted with refer 
by the Department of ence to the bill. 
Agriculture, which has 
taken an active interest 
in the bill 


Secretary Houston, 
Nov. 6 
The statements to 
which you refer were in 
response to a_ specific 


request from Senator 


Myers and were not in 


statements were 


been 


This is the record which shows that our 
criticsm of the Senate Commitee on Manu 
factures in connection with the Myers label- 
ing bill is completely justified and needs no 
correction. It is, however, quite plain from 
this record that the course of the sub-com 
mittee is greatly in need of explanation 
The members of that sub-committee 
Senators Reed, Pomerene and La Follette. 
The explanation, should 
from them. We have not the slightest idea 
that either of them has intentionally mi 
represented the Department of Agricultur: 


were 


therefore, com 
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1 Iacks the ordinary intelligence necessary 
to recognize the inherent absurdity and un 
workability of the Myers textile labeling bill 

The Pomerene report is clearly the result 
§ neglect on the part of men charged with 
in important public duty. It illustrates that 
indolent reliance by legislators on the sup- 
posed knowledge of experts in the Depart- 
ments. During the past five or six years 
many important questions regarding textile 
manufacturing have come before Congress, 
notably the wool and cotton schedules and 
the various textile labeling bills, on which 
various Bureaus have advised the law- 
makers. This advice has been an uninter 
rupted series of mistakes, marked by igno- 
rance of the most elementary facts regarding 
the textile industry. Nevertheless it has 
almost invariably been accepted as sound 
because it was backed by the prestige and 
authority of the Government, and because 
‘he legislators could not or would net p'! 
forth the necessary exertion to inform them- 
selves regarding the questions at issue. In 
this way the President and important sec- 
tions of Congress were misled regarding the 
scoured content duty on wool. In this way 
the House and Senate were misled for three 
vears regarding a tariff based on the highes 
varn number used in cotton cloth. And in 
this way we find a Senate sub-committee, 
composed of Senators Reed, Pomerene and 
La Follete, has been misled into an indorse- 
ment of that venerable old fraud, the Myers, 
alias the Grosvenor labeling bill. 

There is only one right course for the 
Pomerene sub-committee to follow, and that 
is to acknowledge that the favorable report 
on the Myers bill was a mistake, and to re- 
quest that the bill be recommitted to the fu'l 
Committee with instructions to investigate 
the question of marking merchandise of all 
kinds, and to frame a bill that will protect 
the American people against misrepresenta- 


tion and fraud in the sale of all kinds of 


voods, 


Fire Losses in 1914 


The Boston Mirs. Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
in its annual report, has this to say regard- 
ing the losses for the vear: 


The fire loss for the year was the largest in the 
history of the Company, due to one large loss 
which occurred in June, viz., the total destruction 
of the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company’s plant 
by an exposure fire, which originated in a mill 
building over one mile distant and spread through 
the residential district of the city to the mill. The 
building in which the fire originated was of such 
a dangerous character. owine to its construction 
occupancy, and lack of protection, that it was un 
fit for insurance in any company. It is stated that 
the condition in this building had been brought to 
the attention of the insurance companies insuring 
same, but with no results The owners of the 
building, primarily, and the insurance companies 
insuring it, secondarily, are responsible for the 
conflagration which took plac« The Naumkeag 
Steam Cotton Company was supposed to have 
ample protection against any fire which might oc 
cur, whether it started inside or outside the plant 
Unfortunately, a portion of the fire apparatus 
broke down at a critical moment. This, combined 
with lack of assistance from the public fire de 
partments, resulted in the total destruction of the 
plant. This is the only instance in the history of 
the Company of a member's plant being destroyed 
Or even injured to any extent, by fire from the 
outside. With the exception of the one loss noted 
above, the loss ratio of the Company has been one 
of the smallest in its history 


Number of claims reported 5908 
[otal amount of fire loss, 446 claims.. $813,725.18 
Largest claim . ‘a .» 763,418.66 
Smallest claim .... conan 06 
Average loss per claim + 1,824.49 
Sprinkler damage, 152 claims .... 11,660.43 
Largest claim ...... oad 5,205.85 
Smallest claim 69 


Average per claim .. 76.77 


Prize Essays on Silk 


The Silk Association of America received 
about a year ago a contribution from one ot 
its members which enabled it to offer cash 
prizes aggregating $8oo for essays on the 


improvement raw silk. These comprised 


of 
a first prize of $200 each, three second prize; 


of $100 each, four third prizes of $50 each, 
and four fourth prizes of $25 each. A spe 
cial committee appointed for that purpose 
recently awarded the four classes of prize- 
as follows: 


First prize essay: International] Classification of 
Raw Silk by its Defects—Warren P. Seem, Al 
toona, Pa 

Second prize essay: The Possibilities of a Ra 
tional Raw Silk Classification—D. E. Douty, New 
York; The Principle of Raw Silk Inspection—J 
A. Scheibli, Easton, Pa.; The Test'for Quality or 
How the Quality of Raw and Thrown Silks Can 
Be Measured and Standardized, With Some Sug 
gestions for the [Improvement of their Quality 


H. W. Smith, New York 


“poe 


Pe SAS EO A “or 
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[Third prize essays: The 


its Uses, Abuses and its 
and George M. Cossenas, 
Silk, its Advantages, 


Thrown Silk Market, 
Future—D. S. Mercein 
New York; Japan Raw 
Defects of Quality and Sug- 
gestions for Overcoming Them, Also Other Rec- 
ommendations—George M serlet, New York; 
Faith Among the Faithless—A. D. Simpson, New 
York; The Scientific Classification of Raw Silk— 
James Chittick, New York. 

Fourth prize essays: Some Important Defects 
Which May Arise During Throwing, Dyeing and 
Finishing of Silk—Karl B. Lamb, New York; The 
Standardization of Japan Silks—Leo Duran, New 
York: Raw and Thrown Silks—George H. Seelig, 
Pittsfield, Mass.; Standardization and Representa- 
tion of Thrown and Raw Silks—Stanley Boekhout, 
Astoria, N. Y 


The first installment of Mr. Seem’s essay, 
which has been copyrighted by the Silk As- 
sociation appears in this issue. 


War Prices for Chemicals 


The National Association of Cotton Fin- 
ishers, 320 Broadway, New York, issued the 
following table on January 29, showing the 
prices on that date and before the war for 
chemicals used in finishing cotton fabrics: 


Prices before Present 


the war 
Clorate of potash ---Ib. 107% 
8 


Chemicals 


Clorate of soda. we cones a 
Prussiate of soda.. . Ib. .10 
Aniline oil and salt , ; «Ib. .1 
Indigo noeme Ib. .14% 18 
Para red ...... ion lb. .16 Nosupply 
Beta napthol ae ee DD. om *1.25 
Methylene blue base isnenescscaste aD 1.12 
Tartrazine. ; ee .92 
Persian berry extract = ee ae 15 
Blood albumen..... . acme off .30 
Flour . Séesel -.- bbl. 3.50 5-75 
Alizarines ‘ a = ; Advanced 25% 
Aniline colors (when obtainable Advanced 25% 
Bleaching powder (domestic Advanced 10 
Caustic soda (domestic Advanced 10% 
Acetic Acid (domesti« Advanced 156 
Gum trayacanth heave ar Advanced 15% 
Tannic acid ; aes jones ate ” 52 
Nitrate of soda ... ‘ . , so ee -29 
Dextrine (German J , <a 5 7% 
*Practically no market, some offered at $1.25 

The cost of colored papers, used in wrapping and putting up 

goods, has advanced from 10 to 20% 


The Park Bill to Prevent Fraud 


Frank Park, of Georgia, 
has introduced in the House the following 
bill to prevent cheating and swindling in in- 


Congressman 


terstate and foreign commerce: 


Be it enacted, Any person, natural or artificial, 
engaged in interstate commerce or in 
commerce, who shall make, utter, use or 
ally false statement, verbal. w ritten, 
pictures, signs, or symbols, or 
posters, books, newspapers, or 
character, quality, quantity or 
tels, goods or merchandise 


foreign 
circulate 
\r printed, in 
in letters, circulars, 
otherwise, as to the 
any chat- 
be ing shipped or sold 


value of 
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in interstate commerce or in foreign commerce 
with intent to cheat or defraud, and who shall 
thereby cheat or defraud any person whomsoever; 
or who, by any deceitful means or artful practices 
in interstate commerce or in foreign commerce 
with intent to cheat or defraud, shall cheat or de 
fraud any person whomsoever, shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be 
punished by a fine not exceeding, $10,000, or in 
case of an individual or of an officer or agent of 
a corporation or of a partner, by imprisonment 
not exceeding five years, either one or both, in 
the discretion of the court. 

The Park bill is to be commended because 
it is based cn the principle of the British 
Merchandise Marks Act, in that it forbids 
the false description of goods without re- 
requiring merchandise to bear labels givin; 
specified information. It is, however, open 
to the objection of being too general in 
character, which would make it difficult tv 
interpret when applied to specified cases. 


Wool, Tops and Yarn 


The imports of wool, tops and wool yaril 
for the five months ending November, 1914, 
are reported by the Bureau of Foreign and 


Domestic Cemmerce as follows: 


Clothing and Combing Wool, Free 
lbs. 13,680,588 
11,700,980 
9,090,205 
7:543,479 
2,919,260 


$4,720,650 
3,080,974 
2,315,488 
1,844,032 
629,416 


July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
Carpet Wool, Free 
6,150,565 
4,777,041 
4,705,074 
3,942,250 
2,541,724 
Mohair, 15 per cent. ad 
July cae .. lbs 
August 
September 
October 
November 


$1,028,569 
769,841 
773,037 
641,568 


457,522 


July os aie 
August 

September 

October 

November 


209,250 
238,490 
407,651 
470,995 
443,466 
Tops, 8 per cent. 
July SecsveesesclDS, TOGGGBS 
August 369,230 
Septemper 503,477 
October 433,688 
November 193,87 


per cent. 
755,956  $544,9 
307,825 223,7 
277,355 186,2 
374,420 
83,234 


$101,930 
93,848 
141,040 
169,545 
171,401 


$578,152 
191,774 
270,540 
192,899 
79,848 

Yarn, 18 

July .lbs. 

August 

September 

October 

Novembe: 


74 
"3 
35 
247.759 


06,712: 
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Maximum Prices for Wool 


While the German textile journals were 
protesting that maximum prices could not be 
fixed for wool, as had been done for food- 
stuffs, copper and other materials, the Bun- 
desrat on Dec. 22, 1914, ordered that it 
should be done so far as wool and wool 
goods for the German army and navy are 
concerned. The journals that were most 
emphatic in the protests against maximum 
prices now publish the following decree with- 
out a murmur: 

1. The price for 1 Kg. raw wool of every de- 
scription must not exceed the following limits: 

Raw Wool 


AAA to A/AA s M_ $0.964 Ib. 
A to B 8.30 M .905 
Ce sks wile d awe 3 ee 817 
CII 6 5eaG we vce .763 
Gere dn cuiekiean ccs Se 714 
Pie P69 -vis nkws ox we 681 
SS a eee 6.00 M .654 
Aas we kn 5 nein ss 621 


2. The price for 1 Kg. must not exceed the fol- 
lowing limits: 


(a) Scoured Wool (including cost of scouring) 


AAA to A/AA 
A to B 
a é 


9.30 M $1.013 Ib. 
8.70 M .948 |b. 
7.70 M .839 Ib. 
Eisai dun inoatagorat dane. degine 30 .741 Ib. 
Se ae Wes Kenwaniecues Cae ae .676 Ib. 

(b) Worsted Top 


.062 lb. 
g.10 M .992 |b 
820 M .894 Ib. 
7.70 M .839 Ib. 
6.00 M .752 Ib. 
6.60 M 719 Ib. 
6.30 M .687 lb 


(c) Worsted Yarn 2/26, A to B 


Dyed 11.65 M_ $1.27 Ib. 
Undyed . 10.90 M 1.19 lb. 


3. The price for a meter of army woolen cloth 
must not exceed 10.75 M ($2.36 per yard); for a 
meter of navy woolen cloth, 11.75 M ($2.58 per 
yard), and for a meter of army worsted cloth, 
12.25 M ($2.68 per yard). The prices are for 
men’s wear fabrics. 

4. The maximum prices applies to all materials 
found in domestic commerce. The Imperial Chan- 
cellor can make exceptions. 

5. The maximum prices for wool (including 
tops) does not include the cost of transportation; 
for worsted yarn the maximum includes cost of 
delivery to the freight house nearest the weaving 
mill; for cloth, the cost of delivery to the buyer; 
for worsted top, the maximum includes the cost 


of transportation from Leipzig to the purchaser 
The maximum prices are cash on delivery; for 
worsted yarn within 30 days from receipt, 2 per 
cent. discount; if payment is delayed interest is 
allowed at I per cent. above the discount rate of 
the Reichsbank. 

6. This decree goes into effect on Dec. 24, 1914. 
The Imperial Chancellor will fix the date when ex- 
ceptions go into effect. 


Protection in England 


Reports indicate that the British Govern- 
ment’s scheme for establishing a dyestuff in- 
dustry on British soil has failed to win the 
support of the trade. It was too narrow in 
that it sought to place the burden of estab- 
lishing the business on the shoulders of the 
few who would voluntarily bear it, leaving 
their competitors free to purchase German 
(lvestuffs at cut prices when peace was re- 
stored. The plan contemplated: 

1. A limited company with a capital of 
$15,000,000, “to be subscribed by those in- 
terested,” meaning the users of dyestuffs 

2. The Government to advance $7,500,000 
drawing interest at 4 per cent., secured by a 
first claim and payable in twenty-five years. 

3. The Government to appoint two direc- 
tors of the company with power to veto any 
undue encroachment on the business of 
British manufacturers of products other than 


dyes and chemicals, or the giving of prefer- 


ence to consumers of the company’s prod- 
ucts. Stockholders to pledge themselves to 
purchase their supplies from the new com- 
pany for a period of five years after the close 
of the war. 

In other words the British users of dye- 
stuffs are asked to invest $15,000,000 in an 
enterprise on which the Government would 
hold a preferred claim for, $7,500,000, the 
stockholders being prohibited from giving 
themselves any preference in the purchase oi 
Added 
to this is the certainty that with peace re- 
stored on the basis of free imports of dye 
stuffs, the British company would be forced 
to meet with the deadly competition of what 
is now the German with the 
shareholders in the co-operative compan 
pledged to buy dyestuffs from the British 
company for at least five years 


products from their own company. 


monopoly, 
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No wonder the British owners of dye- 
works are coming forward, not with signed 
subscriptions to the capital of the company, 
but with protests against it. One of them, 
F. Cochrane, of the Peel Dyeworks, Newton 
Heath, who declares himself to be “a con- 
vinced free‘trade and in general politics a 
Liberal” voices his objections in a letter to 
the “Manchester Guardian,” in which he 
states that after examining the Government 
plan, he finds it “not only impracticable, but 
a hindrance, and unfair in its distribution of 
the burden.” Mr. 


trade “Guardian” by boldly stating that “this 


Cochrane jars the free 
is one of those cases in which an exception 
should be made in favor of protection, which 
would spread the incident of the burden.” 
offers the 
which the infant dyestuff industry can be de 


Tariff protection only way in 


veloped outside of Germany. That the view 
the Mr. 


Newton Heath represents an important sec- 


taken by free trade Cochrane o 


tion of the textile trade in Great Britain is 


shown by the action of the Leeds Chamber 


of Commerce on January 5, which discussed 


and unanimously adopted the following reso- 
lution: 


Resolved, That the proposed scheme of a na 
tional company, assisted by Government money, to 
develop the coal-tar colors industry in the United 
Kingdom, would not, in the opinion of this Cham- 
ber, meet the difficulties of the situation, but 
would stifle competition and establish a monopoly. 
That this Chamber repeats its demand for a sub- 
stantial import duty om coal-tar colors, to be im- 
posed for some years after the close of the war 
If this be granted the present manufacturers 
would largely extend their operations, other man- 
ufacturers, British and foreign, would establish 
works, and there would be a much-increased out- 
nut. The competition within the United Kingdom 
would insure the consumers against excessive 
prices and be an inventive to British manufacture 


Another indication of the drift of British 


sentiment toward tariff protection is found 
London Chamber of 
(Government to es- 


in the decision of the 
Commerce to urge the 
tablish anilinc dyeworks on British soil by « 
“guarantee of adequate tariff protection for 
at least ten vears after the termination oi 
the war.” 
Great 
clause in her patent law so that the views o% 
British protectionists are in line with those 
stated by Congressman Paige, of Massachu- 


Britain already has a working 


setts, a cotton manufacturer of Southbridge, 
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at the hearing on the Paige patent bill on 
January 13: 


Personally, I believe the industry should be pro 
tected by a protective tariff. It would not do to 
raise the tariff, and then permit the dyestuffs to 
be made abroad, as out patent laws now permit 


The impracticable and unfair scheme pro- 
posed by the British Government is the re- 
sult of an attempt to save their free trade 
scruples at a crisis that calls for the adoption 
of a protective tariff policy. Adam Smith, 
the father of what is known as British free 
trade, was hampered by no such narrow re- 
who are no\ 
, responsibilities 
that ever faced a British Government ma. 
find their problem dyestuff 
supply much simplified if they will adopt the 
following ruie from the “Wealth of Nations” 
published in 1776: 


strictions, and the statesmen 


burdened by the _ heaviest 


regarding a 


however, to be two cases in which 
it will generally be advantageous to lay some bur 
den upon foreign industry for the encouragement 
of domestic industry 

The first is when some particular sort of indus 
try 1s necessary for the defense of the country. The 
defense of Great Britain, for example, depends 
very much upon the number of its sailors and 
shipping. The act of navigation, therefore, very 
properly endeavors to give the sailors and ship 
ping of Great Britain the monopoly of the trade 
of their own country, in some cases by absolute 
prohibitions, and in others by heavy burdens upon 
the shipping of foreign countries. . 

The second case in which it will generally be ad 
vantageous to lay some burden upon foreign in- 
dustry for the encouragement of domestic indus- 
try, is when some tax is imposed at home upon 
the produce of the latter. In this case it seems 
reasonable that an equal tax should be imposed 
upon the produce of the former 

And there are two cases in which it will gener 
ally be advantageous to lay some burden upon for 
eign industry for the encouragement of domestic 
industry, so there are two others in which it may 
be a matter of deliberation; in the one, how far 
it is proper to continue the free importation of 
certain foreign goods; and in the other, how far, 
or in what manner, it may be proper to restore 
that free importation after it has been for some 
time interrupted 


There seems, 


With a textile industry producing $1,200,- 
000,000 worth of goods for export alone. 
giving employment directly to over 1,000,000 
operatives, and depending for its existence 
on $12,000,000 worth of dyestuffs, nearly al! 
of which has been obtained from Germany, 
there does not appear to be much doubt that 
the Great Britain of today meets the condi- 
tions of the first case laid down by Adam 
Smith for the adoption of a protective tariff. 
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The Numbering of Yarn 


It was inevitable that the war passions o! 
Europe, which have been carried to such 
the banishment of 
names England, and 
from Germany, should eventually be directed 


extremes as German 


from English names 
ainst the weights and measures of the war- 


It is not surprising, therefore, 


ag’ 
ring nations. 
to find in a recent issue of the “Zeitschrift 
fuer die Gesamte Textil-Industrie,” Leipzig, 
the article, of which a translation appears in 
the 
things English is invoked in behalf of the 


this issue, in which German hatred ci 


substitution of the metric system of number- 


ing 


yarn for the English system in both Ger- 
1 


man and international trade. The writer of 
the article sketches the agitation to unify 
yarn numbering on a metric basis, but falls 
into some inexcusable errors. Germany is 
far from being the first to adopt a metric 
and standards statute. 
lrance was the first, having originated and 
established the metric during the 
Revolution. also the 


to legalize the metric 


weights measures 
system 


French France was 


first numbering of 
yarn, a French statute to that effect having 
been enacted in 1810, over a century ago. It 
proved a dead letter so far as cotton yarn 
was concerned, and owing to the opposition 
of cotton spinners it was changed in 181g so 
as to allow the numbering of cotton yarn by 
a system based on the half-kilo, instead ot 
the kilo, and which is in use in France today, 
increasing the confusion of yarn numbering 
on the Continent 

The 


metric 


Japan adopted the 


silk in 


statement that 


numbering of 1907 is also 


wrong. The Paris Yarn Congress of 1900 
recognized the impossibility of changing the 
world’s denier standard for silk, and finally 
adopted a resolution approving of the metric 
equivalent (demi-decigrams per 450 meters) 
of the denier silk standard. This of course 
left the denier numbers unchanged, just as 
expressing the denier standard in the Eng- 
lish equivalent (grains per 635 yards) does 
not alter the fundamental standard itself. A‘l 
that Japan did in 1907 was to accept that 
meaningless resolution by the Paris Con- 


gress, 


The writer in the “Zeitschriit” places great 
reliance on national hatred as a means for 
unifying the numbering of yarn. Even if his 
estimate of its power were correct, it would 
work both ways, and a hatred of England in 

an‘ 
offser 
by hatred of Germany in England, where 


Germany, where English products 


names are now boycotted, would be 


“German silver” and ‘German steel’ must 


henceforth be known as “nickel silver’? and 


German writer, how- 
the 


permanence of national hatred. 


“nickel steel... The 


ever, greatly overestimates power and 
Such a pas 
sion may impel men to great lengths, but i: 
cannot give them the power to accomplish 
For that fail 


to bring about the unification of yarn num 


the impossible. reason it will 


bering on a metric basis. If yarn numbering 
throughout the world were in a state of con- 
the 


It is, however, far ad 


fusion, there would be some force in 
German contention. 
vanced toward uniformity. The numbering 
of cotton yarn outside of France is alread 
based on a single standard of 840 yards pet 
pound. 


numbered by world standards. 


Linen, hemp, jute and silk are also 
he greatet 
part of the world’s worsted production is 
spun by the English standard of 560 yards 
per pound. the 
where confusion of yarn numbering prevails 


The only part of world 
is on the war-racked Continent of Europe 
Even there the confusion is caused, not so 
much by diversity in the standards for yarn 
numbering as by the diversity between these 
yarn standards and the metric weights an:] 
rhe 
German proposition means the transference 
of the Continental confusion to Great Brit 
that the 


Continent may have what we have now, uni 


measures of the Continental countries. 


ain and the United States in order 
formity between our weights and measurt 
and our standards for numbering varn. 

The cry from Germany for the unification 
of yarn numbering on a metric basis is thus 
prompted by a local confusion of standards 
and by a disregard of the interests of other 
countries. The history of weights and mea 
ures teaches that unification of yarn number 
ing on a metric basis is impossible. Ger 
has found it impossible to 


many herself 


avoid using the English system in her home 
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industries. The English system of yarn 
numbering is the basis of the German cot- 
ton yarn tariff today. At the last revision of 
the German tariff, German textile manufac- 
turers appeared at the hearings to protest 
against a change to a metric basis, one of 
them declaring that such a change would 
throw the German cotton weaving industry 
“heillose Verwirrung” (incurable dis- 
order). That is the situation in Germany to- 
day, and no national hatred can change it. 


into 





Soon after the European war had directed 
public attention in this country to our de- 
pendence on Germany for drugs and dye- 
stuffs, Congressman Calvin D. Paige, of the 
3d Massachusetts district, introduced a bill 
to correct certain defects in our patent law 
which had contributed to the dangerous sit- 


uation in which our industries are now 
placed 
CONGRESSMAN PAIGE’S STATEMENT 
The bill was referred to the House Com- 


mittee on Patents, and on January 13 a hear- 


ing was granted at which Congressman 
Paige, who is a cotton manutacurer at 


Southbridge, Mass., made the following 


statement: 
There are three distinct propositions embraced 
in my bill: 
First, th 
countries 
that— 
No natent shall be granted to a citizen 
of any foreign country which does not 
grant a corresponding patent to a citizen 
of the United States 
Second, that a patent shall be granted only for 
the process of making a drug, medicine, or dye- 
stuffs, and not upon the article itself, by provid- 
ing that— 


e proposition of reciprocity with foreign 
in the granting of patents by providing 


No patent shall be granted upon any 
druz, medicine, medicinal chemical, coal- 
tar dyes or colors, or dyes obtained 
from alizarin, anthracene, carbazol, and 
indigo except in so far as the same re- 
lates to a definite process for the prep- 
aration of said drug, medicine, medicinal 
chemical, coal-tar dyes or colors or dyes 
obtained from alizarin, anthracene, carba- 
zol, or indigo. 


Third, the requirement that any patent relating 


Hearing on the Paige Patent Bill 
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This war will end and in the course of time 
Germans and English will forget their old 
differences, as have the French and English, 
the Russians and Japanese, our own North 
and South. In war or in peace established 
standards of weight and measure are among 
the most enduring of human institutions. 
Such is the system of yarn numbering based 
on the English yard and pound, which is no 
longer national, but which encircles and be- 
longs to the world. 





to the manufacture of drugs, medicine, or dyes 
shall be actually worked in the United States 
within two years by providing— 

That in case any drug, medicine, me- 


dicinal chemical, coal-tar dyes or colors, 
or dyes obtained from alizarin, anthracene, 
carbazol, and indigo on which a patent 
has been granted is not manufactured in 
the United States within two years of the 
granting of said patenz, said patentee 
shail have no right under the patent laws 
of the United States as against any citi- 
zen of the United States who may import 
such drug, medicine, medicinal chemical, 
coal-tar dyes or colors, or dyes cbtained 
from alizarin, anthracene, carbazol, and 
indigo into the United States. 


The facts as they exist at the present time are 
these. The imported dyestuffs are made by Ger- 
man chemists. ‘he Germans patent the process 
at Washington. Every such patent has seventeen 
years of life. All the work is done abroad. The 
leaders in the American textile world have been 
clamoring for years for the amendment of the 
patent laws of the United States where the pat- 
ented articles of processes are manufactured or 
worked exclusively or mainly abroad, and where 
the American patents are used simply to prevent 
the use of these inventions or processes in the 
United States. 

The demand for compulsory working out of 
patents has made little, if any, headway in this 
country. 

Now 90 per cent. of the German dyestuff mak- 
ers are at the front, and even if there were dye- 
stuffs sufficient for the demards of our manufac- 
turers at reasonable prices, or even at prices not 
advarreed by reason of the war, still to be had ir 
Germany, this matter might continue as it has in 
the past. 

But the present conditions have brought to the 
attention of our people a condition that ought 
not to exist, and these conditions have brought 
about this bill, which I believe to be a remedy 
for the situation. The textile mills are crying 
for relief. I assume that my friend, Metz. would 
say that relief is being granted, and that the -nills 
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ure getting a reasonable supply of dyestuffs. My 
information, however, does not lead in that dircc- 
tion, and I think I can prove my contention to the 
satisfaction of the committee that the conditions 
caused by the war, and the conditions that ev 
isted prior to the war, are not for the best in- 
terests of the manufacturers of this country who 
consume in 2 larger or degree dyestuits 

The biggest and the best customer of the Ger- 
man dyestuffs is the United States. The German 
chemist comes over here, registers his patent at 
Washington, and goes back to Germany to turn 
the patent into cash, 

My idea is and this bill contemplates, that the 
German chemist should be compelled to estab- 
lish plants in this country and manufacture the 
dyestuffs on American soil. Great Britain formu- 
lated just such an amendment to its patent laws 
years ago. The situation in the United States is 
bad, and is growing worse. In olden days the 
dyes used in textile mills were made from wood 
Dr. Perkins, an Englishman, afterwards Sir Wil 
liam Perkins, startled the manufacturing world in 
1856 by discovering that dyes could be made from 
coal tar. At that time Germany had a law that 

German patent must be worked in Germany o1 
it could be revoked. 

Sir William Perkins therefore ran against two 
fatal propositions: First, the wonderful ability of 
the German in chemistry; and second, the com 
pulsory working clause of the German patent 
iws. 

The German chemists proceeded to build upon 
the Perkins invention, and as soon as they in 
vented a new color they proceeded to patent it 
in the United States and Great Britain, as well as 
in Germany. Thus they have shut everybody off, 
and have controlled the British and American 
markets as well as their own. With their own 
great ability, their prowess in chemistry, and their 
protective patent laws, they have gained a world 
wide monopoly of the dyestuffs situation 

Great Britain woke up a iew years ago and 
edded a compulsory working clause to its patent 
laws, and it is to the credit of the Textile World 
Record, a paper published in my State, that it 
took up the battle demanding that the statesmen 
at Washington stop protecting the German mo 
nopoly by the American patent laws. 

The building up of a business in the United 
States, if this bill becomes a law, would of ne 
cessity be a slow process, but with American in 
genuity, brains, and ambition given the oppor 
tunity, we would be enabled to make a success of 
this, as well as of any other great industry upon 
which this country has entered. Today, however, 
the United States patent laws make it impossible 
to demonstrate our ability in that direction. This 
bill would compel German or foreigm mannufactur- 
crs of artificial dyes to manufacture in the United 
States for the American market or else lose their 
patents. 

Personally, I believe the industry should be pro- 
tected by a protective tariff. It would not do +o 
raise the tariff, and then permit the dyestuffs to 
be made abroad, as our patent laws now permit. 
I understand, but I do not know it to be true 
hat it is claimed that the German dyestuffs com- 


a lesser 


panies pay irom 20 to 25 per cent. dividends, and 
have immense surpluses. 

At the Democratic State convention in Massa 
chusetts one of the planks in their platform called 
attention to this condition, this law as it had ex- 
isted for forty years, and stated that they would 
use every effort to bring about the change whict 
this bill contemplates. 

Now, there 1s a great deal of opposition in 
many quarters to this bill, because they feel that 
It is to apply to all patents. It is not intended 
that this bill shall apply to all patents, but simply 
to the dyestuff industry. And there is emanating 
from sonre source—evidently from one source— 
opposition to this bill, beceuse it is of the same 
ature, and the same citations, etc., are given, on 
the ground that it is going to interfere with the 
patent laws as applied to patents on other things 
My object is only to remedy the conditions in the 
industries of Massachusetts and New England 
which have suffered from their inability to get 
dyestuffs, which condition has been more partic 
ularly brought to notice since the present wat 
be 


\) 


Sail. 
After Mr. Paige had explained his bill the 
following colloquy took place: 


Mr. Metz—Mr. motives are all right, 
but his facts are all wrong. I would like to ask 
Mr. Paige who the manufacturers are that have 
not been adequately supplied with dyestuffs? 

Mr. Paige—The finishing companies and the 
woolen manufacturers. 

Mr. Metz—On the other hand, there is not one 
of them that has not got all they need. There is 
not one of them that has had to shut down for 
lack of dyestuffs. The ‘dyestufts are coming in in 
adequate quantities, and will continue to come in 
in larger quantities. This situation will not be 
helped, but will be retarded by this legislation 
The mills know it, and there is not a single mill 
that will tell you that they have had to shut down 

Mr. Paige—Your information on that line is 
different from mine 


Paige’s 


rHE PATENT TREATY WITH GERMANY 


The discussion then turned to the effect o! 
the Bacon-Bernstorff patent treaty of 1909: 


Mr. Paige—Then another objection 
raised by some people, that if this bill is intro- 
duced now, Germany might not send us her dye- 
stuffs; they might take offense at such a change 
being contemplated. 

Mr. Metz—How is this bill going to help them? 

Mr. Paige—I want to say, Mr. Metz, that I at- 
tended the conference at the Par American Build- 
ing, at which you were present, and you went out, 
at the suggestion of Mr. Beyan, to ascertain how 
many tons of dyestuff you would want brought 
over to this country, and so on; and after you 
went out I asked Secretary Redfield if he thought 
there was anything in this bill at which Germany 
or any foreign country could take offense, and he 
said no. I also asked the Solicitor of the State 
Department at the same time. So far as the ob- 
jection to the bill is concerned, that it would have 


there is 
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unt that 
do not think ther 


unt ot goods 


any effect to lesse1 } 

rermany would send over, | 
anything in it 

Mr. Metz—Secretary Redfield, with all due r 

rect to that gentleman, does not know anything 

that situation. Wha wanted then 

those goods in. The German manu 

insist that the English shall not have 

They say that this is an industrial war that 

brought upon them, and they do not 

English to get any of these goods. I 

go in the Interior Department 

uggested that if we showed 

hem cotton they would 

dyestuffs, but they 

| to their 

shall not 


Was 


o get 


not be sold 
se goods 
ndustries 
patent law in 


Germany to tell us 


to have a 
enable 
lvestuffs unless we do certain 
e question. This is 


We hav 


n Germany that 


mporary 


irgue that 


and hold 


Mr. Metz—I 


rmany 


have the 
hat Germany has here 


mean to say that we 
rizhts in G 


Mr. Callaway 


And under the law as it 1s a 
German invent he i 


right to do lhe 
pleases with hi 

Mr. Metz—C \ 

Mr. Callaway l ybody, even the Gover 
ment that give ‘tion, can say, 
‘Your rights are limited matter.” They 
say, “We give you this patent protection in order 
that have the benefit of 
The fact of it is that 


under the laws 
according to Mr 


you may patent.” 


as they are, 
Paige's 


your 


tatement, the 

may be used by him keep the thing off the mar 

ket and keep the public trom 
bveneht trom it 

Mr. Metz—tThat is question lf 

going to benefit the public and 

going to make it That is not the 


involved 


patel 


ever getting iny 


himself. he 
question he 
This is a proposition of our treaty 
rights with Germany at present. Under our pres 
ent treaty they grant our inventors the 
hts that we grant theirs That is the 
otal proposition We 


carrying out 


ng 


same 
funda 
lave a 


me involved in this 


re aea more 


2 a 
things 


them out here 


terest in not thes 


n Germany than they have in not carrying 


rhe patent treaty of 1909, which was ne- 
gotiated and ratified immediately after the 


passage of the English working clause in 


1907 had started an agitation for a similar 
law in this country, is as follows: 

The provisions of the 
isting or hereafter to be 
Contracting Parties. under 
ing of the patent, working 


muster), design or mod 


laws applicable, 


now ex 
enacted of | 


either of the 
which the non-worl 
pattern (Gebrauchs 
invalidation 


itries the 
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or some other restriction of the right, shall o1 
be applied to the patents, working patterns (Cx 
brauchsmuster), designs or ‘nodels enjoyed by 1 
other Contracting Party within t 
restrictions imposed by the sa 
Party upon its own citizens. The working of 
patent, working pattern (Gebrauchsmuster), 
sign or model in the territory of one of the C 
Parties shall be considered as equivalent 
in the territory ut the other Par 


citizens of the 
limits of the 


tracting 
to its working 

This treaty means that a working claus 
States shall 
States patent of a German invention only to 


in the United affect a Unite 
the extent that the working clause in Ge 
many affects a patent of a German invei 
also that working an in 


shall be 


tion in Germany; 


vention in Germany considere« 
equivalent to working it in the United States 
This remarkable treaty, which, so far as 
Germany is concerned, evidently nulli 
that 
may enact, was negotiated in secret during 


the Roosevelt administration, signed on Feb. 


fies any working clause Congress 


23, 1909, by Robert Bacon, for the United 
States 
made public by President 
it on Aug. IT, 


and J. Bernstorff for Germany, andl 


Taft, who signe 
1K “). 

The compulsory working of patents was 
the subject of the following colloquy at the 
hearing on the Paige bill: 

The Chairman—The 
Paige bill, | 
vorking, is 1i? 

Mr. Paige 

The Chairmar—That the 
worked in this country 

Mr. Paige \fter fitteen vears of 
chambers of commerce, the Br‘tish 
1907 woke up and wrote into 
books the followirg decree: 


(1) At any 


next proposition of the 
believe, is the matter of cumpulsory 
Yes, sir 

invention must b¢« 
agitation by 
Parliament in 
English statute 


time not less than four years 
after the date of a patent and 
than one after the passing of this 
act, any person may apply to the con- 
troller for the revocation of the patent on 
the ground that the patented article or 
process ‘s manufactured or carried on ex 
clusively or mainly outside the United 
Kingdom 


(2) The 


not less 


year 


shall consider the 
after inquiry, he is 
allegations contained 
therein sre correct, thea, subject to the 
provisions of this section, and unless the 
patentee proves that the patented artiéle 
‘” process is manvfactured or carried on 
to an adequate cxtent in the United King 
dom, or gives satisfactory reasons why 
the article or process is not so manufac 
tured or carried on, the controller may 

revoking the patent 


controller 
application, and if, 


satisfied that the 


make an order 


either 
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(a) Forthwith: or 

(b) After such interval as 
may be specified in the order, unless in 
the meantime it is shown to his satisiac 
tion that the patented article or process 1s 
manufactured or carried on within the 
United Kingdom to an adequate extent 

Provided; That no such order shall be 
made which is at variance with any treaty, 
convention, arrangement, or engagement 
with any foreign country or British pos 
session. 

(3) If within the time limited in the 
order the patented article or 
not manufactured or carried on within the 
United Kingdom to an adequate extent, 
but the patentee gives satisfactory reasons 
why it is not so manufactured or carried 
on, the controller may extend the period 
mentioned in the previorvs order for such 
period, not exceeding twelve months, as 
may be specified in the subsequent orde 

(4) Any decision of the controller under 
this section shall be subject to appeal to 
the court. 


Mr. Metz—TIhat is the siatute 
worked out? That is the questron. I know th 
history of that whole statute Dr. Baekeland 
probably knows better than I do. It has 
vorked out, and the English regret it 

The Chairman—How has compulsory 
worked out in Germany generally? 

Mr. Metz—In this industry? Germany 
dcone all the working. But tt has not worked 1 
France, England, Russia, or anywhere else 

Mr. Callaway—Has Germany a compulsory 
working clause in her patent law? 

Mr. Metz—She has on many things, | 
but under cur treaty rights we do not have to 
work there. We have the same rights there that 
she has here. 

Mr. Callaway—What 
had had in this country prior to the present war 
a compulsory working clause that required the 
manufacture of dyestuffs to work their patents? 
Would we not have dyestuffs being made 
now? 

Mr. Metz—Let us take the 
Germany makes all those 
world. It is a one-country industry. We bring 
over about $1,000,000 worth 2 month; about $10, 
000,000 worth is the total importation of all colors 
to this country. The Germans have invested a 
hundred and some odd million dollars already in 
this proposition. America is not the largest con 
sumer; China consumes much more of some prod 
ucts than America. Every country in the 

dependent on Germany for these products 
Now, you can make in one or two plants enough 
to supply the whole world much cheaper than you 
vould in a dozen different places 
ay, we use only 1,000 pounds a year in this coun 
try; you could not begin to put up a plant for 
that. You see, it is an economic question 

Then, there is the question of the intermediate 
products. You cannot devote your plant to the 
manufacture of one article exclusively. You have 
to go ahead and utilize everything that comes out, 
just as in the packing houses they are said te 


reasonable 


proc ess 1s 


j 


how has 1 


neve" 


worki 


believe » 


wouid be the result if we 


here 


practical situation 
things for the whole 


world 


Of some colors, 
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find a use. for every 
queal. You 
ome purpose 
cf them here 

Our 


part of the hog except the 
must use all those by-products for 
We would be using two or three 
and not the rest of them 
textile manufacturers pay a duty of 30 per 
cent. Or more—it used to be 30 per cent. and 50 
cents a pound on coal-tar dyes when I first en 
tered the business. We have never had to pay 
less than 30 per cent. duty, which is just as much 
inore than the textile manufacturers in Germany 
or England have had to pay, and still there is no 
dyestuff industry in this country. Not 5 per cent 
of the colors used today are patented, and at least 
half of those patents will expire within the next 
few years. Practically the only patents now ex 
isting are on some new fast colors. It is a ques 
tion of the duty. Many of these products have 
been put on the free iist to help our manufactur 
ers here dyes pay a duty of 3 
some, like alizarin and indigo, 
re free. The raw materials that have been com 
ing into this country from 
coming in free until the last 
ton and 
compete 


Most coal al 
per cent. today; 
Germany have been 
tariff act. Our cot 
manufacturers, who have had to 
with the countries of the world, 
to pay 30 per cent 
| no industry 


wool 
have had 
duty on these colors and still 
we Nay 

Chis 


1 


get the 


s only a 


temporary proposition We can 
When the war first started we had 
no means of communication with Germany. If we 
had had such a law then it would not have helped 
us, if we had it today t would not help us 
ll of you gentlemen a copy of the 
committee on 


] 
colors 


[ sent 
report of the 
dyestuffs of the 
This committee was 
manufacturers in this country—peo 
ceOal-tar 


\ 
chemicals and 
American Chemical Society 
‘“omposed o! 
ple in the 


business, the distillers, and 


all along the line 
The unanimous that committee was 
hat this patent problem had no bearing on the 


que Stior 


people interested in all phases 


Opinion or 


whatever; 1 a question of duty and 
economics simply a 
sumeient 
labor 


entirely. 1S 
whether you 
things, 


question 
duty on 
item is small. 
item in this 
practically mechanical and au 


Want tO pay a 
because the 


a] 
LlLiOse 


labor 


There is no such thing as a 
thing, for it is all 


tomatic 

Mr. Paige—What have you to say, Mr. Metz, to 
the proposition that within a month after this act 
went into effect in England in 1908 it provided 


additional employment ror 2,000 people? 
Mr. Metz—I do not believe it 


the kind. I do not believe 


employed in the 


affects dye 


did anything of 


there are 2,000 people 
industry in Eng 
products which the 
hrought there Ther two plants put 
up over there. I don’t want anything of this kind 
forced on me If it 
want it 
Mr 
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tion would work to the disadvantage of anybody 
that happened to have patents that are not used 
in this country. 

Mr. Metz—They would have to come here and 
build a plant. 

The Chairman—Not unless 
They could forfeit their patents. ; 

Mr. Metz—No; they would do like they did in 
England. They would make us pay for the amor- 
tization of that plant and figure it in the price of 
the goods made. 


they wanted to. 


tHE TEXTILE TRADE AND DYESTUFFS 


Mr. Paige—I want to present to the commit- 
tee Mr. Garcelon, the secretary of the Arkwright 
Club: of Massachusetts, who represents all the 
important manufacturing plants in New England, 
some of the very largest. He is not here in 
favor of the bill nor opposed to it, but will state 
to you the conditions at the time I introduced this 
bill—that most of the manufacturers were of one 
accord and anxious for this proposition to pass— 
but now, through what | call the publicity bureai: 
and the people who are opposed to this thing, 
they have come to be a little in doubt. 

Mr. Garcelon—I represent the Arkwright Club 
of Boston, which includes the treasurers of cot 
ton mills. 

Mr. Metz—Will you please tell us which ones 
are interested? I have these men; I know 
all about them. 

Mr. Garcelon—Perhaps aiter I speak a few 
minutes, Mr. Metz, you will be satisfied. 

Mr. Metz—Certainly, if I may ask you then. 

Mr. Garcelon—When this matter was first 
brought up it was at a time when there was great 
distress among the cotton manufacturers because 
they feared they were not to get dyestuffs, be- 
cause they were not getting any importations, and 
they were fast using up the stock they had on 
hand. Some, of course, did go ahead and 
were well equipped; others were not well 
equipped, and they were looking about for any 
kind of assistance anywhere. 

The question arose then as to whether some of 
these dyestuffs were made in this country. It was 
found that many of them were not. The proposi- 
tion was then put forth that they should be made 
ip this country, and that some bill similar to this 
would be advantageous and helpful. I myself, not 
kaving conferred with any of the practical men in 
the business, talked with Mr. Paige and told him 
at least it would do no harm to make a start on 
the matter and see if any good would come from 
it. I talked with two or three men who, without 
any study of the situation, said it would be a good 
thing. Since that early period of the war, matters 
have been congested in the dyestuff situation as in 
other lines. The dyestuff men have been exceed- 
ingly active in getting dyestuffs from Germany. I 
presume there are mills all over the country who 
are suffering from a shortage of dyestuffs. The 
reports that I have are that the dyestuff men are 
struggling very hard to look after their customers, 
and they are succeeding, I think, for the most 
part. The difficulty, perhaps, goes deeper than 
the dyestuff question, because the mills cannot sell 
their goods 


Sscen 
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Mr. Metz—Certainly 

Mr. Garcelon—But if they could sell their goods 
here in this country or anywhere else they might 
buy more dyestuffs than they do. A good many 
of the treasurers and a good many of the millmen. 
have been discussing this question of the dyestuff 
sitiation and the possible remedies. In view of 
the difficulties in which they are, they are natur- 
ally looking for relief and fairly immediate relief, 
because they want to get their dyestuffs, they want 
to get orders, they want to have good business 
within the next two or three years, because it is 
readily seen that a long period of depression will 
put a good many of them—those that are not well 
financed at least—out of business. 

Since some of them have begun to study this 
question and since the dyestuff committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Boston has begun to 
study the question, a great many difficulties seem 
to have arisen, and a great many questions seem 
to have arisen as to the desirability of this legis- 
lation. I am not going to say that our organiza- 
tion favors or opposes this legislation, because it 
has not been thoroughly discussed in a sessiour 
by the executive committee of the organization 
nor by the organization itself, and it ought to be 
thoroughly discussed by them before we take any 
decided stand. 

Another question has come up to those who 
have investigated it, and that is the effect of this 
particular bill upon the 1909 treaty with Germany. 
It is said by some that that has no bearing on 
dyestuffs and chemicals, but relates only to ma- 
chinery. I do not know about that, and I have 
not been able to advise our people as to whether 
that is so or not. 

Another thing, it is claimed that the raw ma- 
terials come from Germany, and that there are 
trade secrets there which would not be disclosed 
and which would not help us at all, if this clause 
went into effect, and that if manufactories were 
established here that it would not help us at all, 
because we would have to get our raw materials 
from Germany, and because of trade secrets. 

Another vital thing 

Mr. Callaway—“Trade secrets?” 
wholly not understandable by me. 
secrets? What kind of trade secrets? 

Mr. Garcelon—I presume that there are certain 
concerns that have close corporations that have 
certain formulae that they do not even put into 
a patent, but that they keep right within the hands 
of a few members of their concerns and make 
certain dyes—certain chemicals—I assume that is 
so 


That is 
What trade 


The Chairman—We have them in this country 
Dr. Baekeland can verify that 

Dr. Baekeland—Secret processes. 

Mr. Callaway—There is no use bringing that 
into a discussion with reference to a patent law, 
is there? 

Mr. Garcelon—I do not see why not, if we want 
some things that are made by these trade secrets. 

Another thing which vitally affects us is the 
cost of the dyestuffs to the mills. 

The Chairman—What is the 
cost now and before the war? 
Mr. Garcelon 


difference in the 


I cannot tell you 
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Mr. Metz—Ten per cent., plus the increased cost 
of bringing it over. 

The Chairman—The cost is greater? 

Mr. Metz—Double freights, marine war-risk in- 
surancé, which is about 15 per cent. extra on the 
cost of the dyestuffs. We have no steamers to 
bring them in. The steamship lines have raised 
the rates to double from foreign seaports, and 
insurance On one cargo was as high as 17 per 
cent. ; 

Mr. Garcelon—Again, as to the cost to the mills 
there are two reasons perhaps which might prevail 
if this law went through satisfactorily. One 
would be that we might have dyestuffs at a less 
figure, and the other that we could get them in 
time of war like this. I presume that we would 
all say that probably for a good many years, at 
least, there would never be another situation de 
velop exactly like the present one. This, per- 
haps, if it were workable and were satisfactory, 
would be a protection in a case of that kind. 

But, coming to the cost of the dyestuffs in the 
end, it has been discussed both ways. Some peo- 
ple are claiming that such a law as this, even if 
it were developed, the building of some dyestuff 
manufactories here in this country would not be 
of any use unless you had a very high protective 
tariff on the dyestuffs. They say that if—mind 
you, I am not arguing; I am simply stating to you 
some of the things that are going through the 
minds of our men at home who are wondering 
whether this is desirable or not—in two years 
patents had not been worked in this country, and 
a group of men got together and said, “We will 
establish a plant and make those products here in 
this country. Germany, if she were not at war, 
would immediately lower her prices, would flood 
this country temporarily, and would put those 
concerns out of business, because of the long 
start they have, and that in the end it would cost 
us more for our dyestuffs—that she would make 
that up in the increase in price. 

Mr. Callaway—Would not that be the same ar- 
gument which sustains every monopoly on earth? 

Mr. Garcelon—That is for you to say. I am not 
arguing now; I am saying 

Mr. Callaway—I am asking would it not? We 
are here to pass on the thing as to how it will 
affect this country, particularly the manufacturers 
of this country. Your argument is that it would 
not do any good to set up a great manufacturing 
establishment here, because the dyestuff manufac- 
turers of Germany—the price monopolists—would 
lower the price and run this fellow out of busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Metz—Mr. Callaway, might I say that has 
been exploded. They cannot do anything of the 
kind. They have to pay a duty on the market 
price abroad, and we have got to pay on that 
price, and nobody is doing business for fun. 

Mr. Callaway—That does not have anything on 
earth to do with the question I asked Mr. 
Garcelon. 

Mr. Garcelon—I can see arguments both ways. 
I can see that people could discuss that for many 
years, as they have discussed the question of a 
tariff for revenue or a tariff for protection. And 
so there are other questions that have arisen, but 
those are the main points. 
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As 1 say, I did not come here to take any 
definite side on the question. I would say this, 
however, that in view of the fact that the ques- 
tion has arisen so recently, that the developments 
have come so fast, and in view of the fact that 
we were in a rather excited state of mind during 
August, September and October about our dye- 
stuffs—and I think Mr. Metz and some of the 
other people in the business know from the fran- 
tic telegrams and letters they received, and the 
calls, too, I presume—in view of that fact, and in 
view of the fact that we have been poking along 
and these men have been trying to look after us, 
and in consideration of these questions that have 
arisen, it certainly does not seem that any hasty 
action ought to be taken, and I have suggested 
to Mr. Paige that if no action is taken at present 
and the matter is put over so that I could bring 
him into conference with a number of manufactur- 
ers in Massachusetts, we could come to some 
agreement as to what is believed. 


A PATENT ATTORNEY'S VIEWS 


John H. Brickenstein, a patent attorney of 
Washington, then made a statement in op- 
position to the bill, and was sharply cross- 
questioned by members of the Committee: 


Mr. Brickenstein—I just want to call the atten- 
tion of the committee to the fact that this bill is 
making a fundamental attack on the general prin- 
ciple of the whole iaw under which patents are 
granted. It is not only an attack on that prin- 
ciple, but it is for the benefit of a certain few, 
and is class legislation of the rankest kind. The 
Constitution says that Congress may pass laws in 
order that inventors may be protected in their 
exclusive rights to their discoveries and inven- 
tions. It does not say “all inventors” but cer- 
tainly “all” were meant. This bill says to a cer- 
tain class of inventors: “We will let everybody 
else have protection, but you cannot have any.” 
Why? Because some certain class think they will 
be benefited because you do not come in their 
way 

The Chairman—What would you say to making 
the bill general, making it cover all patents? 

Mr. Brickenstein—the same objection—as to 
that I should make the same: statement, because 
the Constitution says they shall obtain exclusive 
rights to their inventions. One of the most im- 
portant types 

Mr. Callaway—Does that mean exclusive right 
to keep their inventions away from the public? 

Mr. Brickenstein—For a limited term. 

Mr. Callaway—The exclusive right to hold up 
whatever benefits may be derived by their put- 
ting their products on the market? — 

Mr. Brickenstein—They do not put their prod- 
ucts on the market for fun; they put their prod- 
ucts on the market for money. 

Mr. Callaway—I know they do; but they do not 
put them on at all in many instances. 

Mr. Brickenstein—If you will permit me to read 
an extract from a speech by Commissioner 
Thacher of Patents, in 1878. before the Interna- 
tional Patent Congress at Vienna, whereby some 
of these very questions that have been raised here 
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will be answered; and he puts the statement on 
the reason why the Government grants patents at 
all 

perfectly understood 
Nobody need tell us that. Every schoolboy 
knows the reason why the Government grants 
patents. It is to stimulate men to exercise thei 
inventive genius to develop new processes. 

Mr. Brickenstein—Not a bit of it. [hat is not 
the purpose of the paient law, to simply develop 
new processes, but to disclose those processes; to 
give the public the benefit of what they know 
Mr. Thacher touches on that 

Mr. Callaway—That is the 


tweedle-de and tweedle-dum 


Mr. Callaway—That is 


difference between 


Mr. Brickenstein then gave his attention 


to the Bacon-Bernstorff patent treaty ot 


LQOQ: 


Mr. Bric question of this 
treaty, the language of the treaty is as follews: 
patent, working pat 
the territory of 
shall be 
its working in 
“ty 


parties 


says [reading] 
shall take effect 


its promulgation and remail 


trou 
expiration ofl twelve 
notice of termina 

the contracting 


opposition to this 
cay that we only suc 
concession trom 
hard effort, be 


most foreign coun 


ting treaty, and 
obtaining 
after many 
working 


tries is a ltarce 


led in 
Germany 
cause this 
The Chairman—It is not in Germany, is it? 
Mr. Brickenstein—Not Germany itself. 
The Chairman—Why do they not repeal ali 
ise working clauses in this country? 
Mr. Brickenstein—They will 
The Chairman—When? 
Mr. Brickenstein—It is a good thing to have uy 
your sleeve to make bargains with 
Mr. Callaway—Why not put it up our sleeve? 
Mr. Brickenstein—lhey have got it to make 
with; they would drop it if every other 
ould drop it, of course, they would 
Chairman—Would the German people put 
a li on the books and keep it there if it was 
not worth anything?’ ‘[hose people are too thor 
ughly informed to do anything like that 
Mr. Paige—Just a word. Mr. Garcelon has 
stated that early in the fall, at the commence 
ment of this war, the corporations which he rep 
largest corporations in New England, 
mind as regards the 


resents, the 

all were practically oi one 
advisability of this bill 

Mr. Garcelon—Not quite that 

Mr. Paige—But he did not go far enough. Sup- 

manufacturers were buiiding high-priced 

S there, and evervwhere, and they were 

one mind with the knowledge they had at this 

a bill of this character should be intro 


here, 


me that 
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duced. There are invested in eight branches of 
the industry known as the “textile industry” ap- 
proximately $2,000,000,cc0 worth of capital; em 
ploying 1,000,000 persons, with an output of $1,- 
750,000,000 a year. Those men were practically al! 
of one accord as to the desirability of this propo- 
sition at the beginning of the war. He states to 
your committee, and I have no doubt it is true, 
that since that time they have been approached or 
they have got more information on this subject 
as to what their feelings are in the premises, and 
they will give some attention to it, but here is 
the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association oi 
Philadelphia who, in a preamble, are in 
favor of this bill after having looked through it 


long 


On Jan. 14 the Committee listened to a 
statement by Dr. L. H. Baekeland, presi 
dent of the Inventors’ Guild, and a chemical 
inventor, who opposed the Paige bill: 


Mr, Baekeland—I am pretty well acquainted 
with the conditions and the working of the so- 
called compulsory working clause for European 
patents, because I have gone through all of it, and 
I saw their bad consequences. In most countries 
the so-called working clause is an absurd farce 
In Belgium and Italy and Snain it is sufficient to 
advertise in the newspzper that you are trying to 
give a license or that you are trying to make 
commercial connections for working your pat- 
ents; in other countries all that you have to do 
vear to make some kind of a manufac 
turing operation before witnesses, and have them 
sign a certified affidavit that certain operations 
have been gone through as specified, and then you 
are all right for another year 

[he Chaitman—Doctor, may I ask you a ques 
tion before you leave the subject of compulsory 
working clause? How does that statute work out 
in Germany? 

Mr. Baekeland—Mr. Chairman, I had several 
conversations on that subject with patentees and 
manufacturers over there. I took special pains 
two years ago to get the opinion of several com- 
petent people, and amorg them was the president 
of the German patent office. Practically without 
dissent everybody in Germany told me that the 
compulsory working clause there had proved of n 
value; and when I asked them, “Why do you not 
drop it?” They said, “for the simple reason that 
| have this compulsory working 
clause we can use it as a retaliatory measure, as 
an act of reciprocity. We can keep it as a ‘club’ 
over the heads of England, of France, and of all 
these other countries which are still pressing us 
with the compulsory working clause, and if you 
Americans were smarter you would help us do 
the same thing by iutroducing a compulsory 
working into your patent laws, with the 
provision, however, that the citizens of such coun 
tries do not compel Americans to work their pat 
ents in their own country would be also exempted 
from compulsory working of their American pat 
ents.” He told me that this was the only reason 
why they maintain the compulsory 
working clause in Germany 

I believe if anybody wants to introduce from 
that standpoint such a measure in our patent law 


is once 


as long as we 


clause, 


decided to 
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as an act of reciprocity he can accomplish consid- 
erable good, but in that case this particular bill 
ought to be worded differently from the Paige 
bill. At one time your chairman introduced a biil 
of the kind, but the wording was decidedly am- 
biguous on that subjecc, and we inventors felt it 
our duty to protest, because as it was worded 
then it did not accomplish the particular result | 
refer to, and it was decidedly dangerous for 
\merican citizens while beneficial for German in 
ventors; in other terms, it would have conferred 
a boon upon foreign inventors, especially the Ger- 
man inventors, but it would have acted to the de 
triment of American inventors, and I hope that 
some day or another some member of this com 
mittee will take up that matter again and rewrite 
a bill of that kind, but with the proper wording, 
so as to make it act as a reciprocity law. 

Mr. Metz—In other words, Doctor, the 
as the German law? 

Dr. Baekeland—Yes, sir; the 
man law. 


Same 


same as the Ger- 

Che hearing was continued on January 28. 
Jacob H. 
tional Association of Retail Druggists, sup- 
ported the Paige bill. He referred to the 
iestimony of the opponents at the previous 


Reyfuss, representing the Na 


iearings that the conditions are not favor- 
able to the development of the dyestuff in- 
dustry in the United States; 
that 
not suited for collecting the tar product; and 
that existing law offers no obstacles to mak- 


This led Mr. 


that there is a 


ick of materials: the coke ovens are 


ng application for patents 


Reyfuss to say: 


li that is all true, then why should these gentle 
men oppose the sort of legislation proposed in the 
bill? I presume that had the gentlemen 
ome before a congressional committee Of 40 
having under consideration legislation 
might have affected the chemical industry 
of that time, they would have advanced the same 
arguments in regard to sulphuric acid, hydro 
chloric acid, soda ash, chlorine, ete 

We must not be such 
statements. No person ever learns to swim unless 
le has access to water, and so the achievements 

the American chemist can never be fertile until 
in Opportunity has been given to exercise his in 
lividual agency. 

When the present war began last August there 
was great scurrying about to obtain supplies of 

ese patented synthetic chemicals. It was be 

eved by many that the supply of them would be 
shut oft completely as the war progressed Prices 
oared skyward, but the expected did not happen, 
thanks to the enterprise of our importers. Sup 
plies were obtained from abroad and 

led to normal 


Oe. i, BS. 


chants 


Paige 


ears ago, 
which 


misled by pessimistic 


prices re 
Stewart, representing the Mer- 
and Manufacturers Association of 
Philadelphia, stated that the Paige bill wou!'d 
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remove the obstacles that prevented 
chemists from engaging in research work in 
this country, and that it would lead to the 
establishment of the dyestuff industry here. 

Congressman Kreider made a statement ir: 


support of the bill. 


now 


Congressman Metz again opposed the bill, 
stating that it would serve to anger the Ger- 
mans and cause them to stop shipments of 
dyestuffs to the United States. He added 
that the benefits would not materialize for 
many years and ihen only by the aid of a 
prohibitive tariff on dyestuffs, making the 
high to manufacturers in this 


cost very 


country. 


. 


THE FLAX AND HEMP SUPPLY 


BY CHARLES RICHARDS DODGE 

Irom the information obtainable it is veri 
evident that the American demand for flax 
and hemp, when the present stocks are ex- 
hausted, What 


the manufacturers will do to make up the 


will far exceed the supply. 


shortage is probably known only to them- 


selves. Nevertheless, a certain supply of 
both fibers will be available for export from 
immediate future. The 
part of the imported flax used by 


American mills comes from Russia, this be- 


Europe in the 
larger 


ing a low to medium grade of fiber, usually 
costing 


1/2 to 10 cents per pound, the 


Russian crop, in good years, 
lbs.) Speaking of 


Russia as a whole, the crop of 1914 is re- 


> 


exceeding 


560,000 tons (of 2,000 


ported as “safe,” although the yield has been 


far below normal. Over a month ago Lon- 


don brokers reported that flax was already 
coming in via Archangel. From the Riga 
district comes the information that the crop 
of 1914, in that part of Russia, is estimater 
at 170,000 tons, against a yield of 338,700 in 


1g13. Of this amount at least 97,000 tons 


will be available for export, the remainder 


being required by the Russian mills. Prices 
ior the better grades show a 30 per cent. ad- 
vance, thougnh it is said that low and medium 
grades will 1ule about the 
The 


1913 are 200,000 tons 


Same as a year 


ago export figures for the crop ol 


The hemp crop, also 
estimated at about 


tons, 


short, is 
though the quality is better than in the pre- 


604,000 
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vious year. The war has not as yet affected 
the hemp districts. It is estimated that 
about .50,000 tons will be shipped out of the 
coufftry next May, via Archangel, ‘this port 
being very uncertain during the winter. 

Italy can be depended upon for a reason- 
able demand for hemp, though at prices con- 
siderably advanced over those of the previ- 
ous year. The crop of 1913 amounted to 
about 90,000 tons, and that of 1914 is esti- 
mated to be quite as large. The fiber is pro- 
duced chiefly in the provinces of Emilia, 
Compania, Venetia and Piedmont. A total 
of 100,000,000 pounds per annum is regu- 
larly. exported from Italy, the United States 
taking over ten million pounds. I am in- 
formed that “export is now permitted, an: 
will be, until the total of 88,184,890 pounds is 
reached, this being the maximum allowed to 
be sent out of the country, owing to peculiar 
circumstances originated by the war.” Late 
market quotations show a range of $250 to 
$325 per ton. Whether the manufacturers 
will be able to use much Italian hemp at these 
prices to fill the gap caused by the shortage 
of Russian low and medium grade fiber, is a 
question which they only can answer. In 
normal years Italy produces some six mil- 
lion pounds of flax, though it rarely figures 
in our flax imports. 

Nothing could be learned regarding the 
flax crops in Northern France, or of the 
hemp crop oi Brittany, although efforts were 
made to secure official information. France 
usually produces something like 45,000,000 
pounds of flax, annually, largely grown in 
the department of Nord—which is in the 
Lille district. Whether or not any flax was 
saved in Belgium, of the crop of 1914, I can- 
not learn. Under normal conditions there 
would be a two years’ stock on hand, but it 
has been reported to me that the Belgian fla»: 
supply has been “commandeered” by the 
Germans, so the present available supply 
from this may be represented by 
nought. Some flax in the Courtrai district 
may have been steeped, but it is hardly pos- 
sible that any of it has been scutched. As 
the river Lvs is in the war zone not much of 
the crop could have been harvested. The 
3elgian crop amounted to 64,000,000 pound 
in 1912 


source 
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I have been unable to secure any official 
statements segarding the Netherlands flax 
crop for (914, but-it is reported short, the 
yield in a good year approximating 25,000,- 
000 pounds, which at best would allow but a 
trifle for export to the United States. The 
Irish crop is also short, the report coming 
trom Belfasc that the yield is considerably 
below the average. The crop of 1912 was a 
litte less than 30,000,000 pounds. The fall!- 
ing-off in yield last year is due in a measure 
to a very dry season, which has prevented 
the stalks from attaining their full length. 
The quality is up to average, but prices rule 
high. The Irish spinners are expecting a 
shortage of :upply this year, as no flax is 
coming from the Continent. Heretofore 
considerable flax has been received from 
Courtrai, and as a large part of Netherland’s 
crop, in recent years, has ben sent to the 
Lys to be steeped, doubtless the “Irish sup- 
ply” has included a lot of Dutch flax also. If 
a sufficient supply of seed can be obtained 
the area sown in Ireland the present season 
will be considerably increased. With so 
short a supply in Ireland as the reports indi- 
cate, American spinners may expect little 
help from this source until the conditions 
change. 


I have no reports from other flax growing 
countries of Europe, which, under normal 
conditions, produce flax crops, as follows: 


Austro-Hungary (in 1911), 68,000,000 
pounds; Bulgaria (in 1912), 800,000 pounds; 
Servia (in 1911), 2,000,000 pounds; Sweden 
(in I9II), 1,500,000 pounds; Roumania 
(1912), 5,000,000 pounds. A _ significant 
statement regarding the hemp supply, in a 
letter received from London, is to the effect 
that India comes to the rescue in filling 2 
part of Russia’s wants. 

The story of the “American supply” of 
both flax and hemp, is a pitiful tale with littl- 
promise for the future. In former times 
Canada has produced good flax, and while in 
no great quantity, it has helped. In the past 
few years, however, the crop has been falling 
off both in quantity and quality, and the crop 
of 1914 will not go much over 150 tons. A 
prominent American spinner who has re- 
cently visited the flax region of Canada in- 
forms me that this is due to want of care in 
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harvesting, mixing the straw from different 
fields, want of care in the retting and scutch- 
ing, the result being an inferior fiber and a 
lot of tow. It is stated that here is some talk 
at Ottawa of employing a flax expert to give 
advice to the mill owners of Ontario, in the 
hope of bringing about improved conditions. 
From another source comes a further state- 
ment regarding the Canadian industry which 
is even more discouraging. “In Canada, like 
Michigan, the growing of flax for fiber is al- 
most a thing of the past, for fully 75 per cent. 
of the mills have discontinued or are util- 
ized for other kinds of buisness.” Another 
correspondent states that it is costing the 
Canadian producers 6 to 7 cents to convert, 
and the prices realized are not sufficient to 
make it a good financial transaction. The 
Canadian dew-ret has run considerably to 
tow, with a decline in strength and quality. 
He adds that it is yet to be determined 
whether the war in Europe will have a stim- 
ulating effect on the Canadian industry for 
the reason that the producers do not pay 
much attention to the affairs of the outside 
world. 

Reports concerning the culture of flax 
within our own borders are equally dis- 
couraging. At one time the industry was 
pretty well established in Michigan, particu- 
larly in the region around Yale, where some 
very good fiber was produced, but with the 
continual increase in the cost of production, 
and particularly under the present tariff, the 
growing of flax for fine fiber has had to be 
discontinued. A large part of the present 
season's crop will be turned into upholstery 
tow. From the Port Huron district comes 
a more encouraging story, although it should 
be stated that here the industry has been put 
upon an entirely different footing by the de- 
velopment of a whole line of machinery 
which places the production on “an Ameri- 
can basis” of working—machine pullers and 
field threshers, quick-retting apparatus ana 
drying machinery, breaking-out machines, 
and machine scutcher in process. The re- 
sults of this practice are said to be a fair fiber 
at a greatly lowered cost of production—a 
fiber that has won good reports, not only at 
home, but from British spinners. 
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I cannot tearn that much of anything is 
being done with the culture outside of Mich- 
igan. 
Oregon, where good flax has been grown, 


Certainly nothing is being done in 
as a letter addressed to the company sup 
posed to be operating at Salem, was re 
turned to the writer by the postal authorities 
unopened. egarding the culture of hemp 
in the United States the industry seems t 
have gone to “the demnition bow-wows” 
with the American flax culture. In Kentucky 
where for 1 ) 


century good crops of hemp 


have been produced, the smallest 


record is reported for 1914 


crop On 
A correspond- 
ent places it at 600 tons. In Missouri and 
Indiana the «mounts produced do not seem 
to nave been worth recording, judging fror: 
the replies of state officials. California 1: 
credited with 60 tons, which so far as the 
American supply is concerned, is hardly a 
drop in the bucket. I do not hear that there 
will be any appreciable increase in acreage 
this year, although when our’ Kentucky 
friends learn that imported hemp is fetching 
I2 cents per pound they may brace up 
seed down a few extra acres. 


and 
The décline in 
Kentucky is said to be due mainly to the 
effects of the tariff, and to the fact that to 
bacco is a more remunerative crop. ‘On 

menting on the hemp situation Mr Dewey, 
of the Department of , 
cent letter, says: 


Agriculture, in a re- 


One of the most promising features of the sit 
uation at the present time is the supply of seed of 
good quality being produced in Kentucky 
received a letter from Messrs. Glass .and 
hemp-seed growers at Camp Nelson, Ky., stating 
that they have abcut 1,200 bushels of seed of 
Minnesota No, 8 variety, which has been developed 
by selection at the Minnesota Experiment Station 
and this Department. The seed plants of this va 
rietv in our seed-breeding plat this past 
analyzed 3.05 meters high 


I have 


Glass 


eason 


Regarding the flax acreage in 1915, [ uw 
derstand that 
Port Huron, will endeavor to increase theiz 


the Summers Linen Co.,. oi 


yield from 100 tons of fiber last year, to 359 


tons, but it is doubtful if there will be any 
attempts to increase the acreage in the Yale 
region, where 700 acres were under cultur? 
in 1914. Nor is there any evidence of an in 


crease in area in Canada. Regarding the 


stocks of planting seed, Mr. Summers of 


\ 
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Port Huron makes an interesting statement 
as follows: 

There is no estimate on seed to go in the 
ground. Most of the planting seed for Canada 
has been imported from Holland through my con 
nection, and instead of importing this year, we 
are exporting to them. We have already shipped 
two car loads of planting seed to Belfast and will 
probably ship more 

vir. Coey of the Barbour Co., who reports 
the shipping of Canadian seed to Dutch job- 
bers, and adds: “Present indications are that 
we may be short of seed for the Irish crop, 
should 
(1915) 

Considering the 
hinted at in the foregoing, what may be sai] 
regarding the future of the American flax 

Perhaps the least said 


which show a large increase next 
vear” 


discouraging situation 


and hemp industries? 
the better. Possibly the practice followed by 
Port 
indicated above, may eventually set the pace 


the Summers Linen Co., at Huron, as 
endeavors and lead to the estab 


American practice that 


for iuture 
lishment of a new 
may yet work out the problem—a practice 
involving the use of labor saving and time 
saving devices all along the line, to the end 
of reducing the cost of production to the 
tariff. Mear 
Kitchener’s prediction of a 


minimum—and 
while, if Lord 
three years’ war should prove correct, whei 


beating the 


will the mill men secure their necessary sup- 

plies when the present surplus stocks are ex 
might be argued that “half 

loaf is better than none,” although with the 


hausted? It 
shortage everywhere in Europe—of flax at 
leasi—and with the European demand for 


fiber, 


even the half loaf is not altogether a 
| 


sure thing. Unless cotton and jute could be 
substituted for flax and hemp some lines oi 


We have 


India’s last jute crop is a 


production must be curtailed 


cotton “to brrn.”’ 
lar2 


( 


one, and both fibers ought to be cheap, 
especially with so many markets in Eurone 


However. | am not ad- 


closed against them. 
vocating an extension of the employment ot 
jute in manufactures that ought to be made 
of better 


fibers, as I have sins enough to 


answer for already. 
will not continue three years, and things will 
take a turn for the better 


In conclusion special acknowledgments for 


But perhaps the war 
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received are due to Consuls 
Thackera at Paris, France, and 
Jones of Genoa, Italy; to Consul Sharp of 
belfast, Ireland; Consul Jenkins, Riga, Rus- 
sia, and to Ide & Christie, Fiber Brokers, 
London; also to Mr. Coey of the Barbour 
Flax Spinning Co., Newark, N. J.; Mr. Sum- 
mers of Port Huron, Mich.; Mr. McCall of 
the James Livingston Co., Yale, Mich., and 
10 Mr. Wolsey of the Clare Knitting Mills 
Co., Saginaw, Mich. 


information 
General 


a 


THE WOOL GOODS MARKET 


New York, February 1, 
market for 


IOT5 

The 
very unsettled condition and the openings o1 
new lines are from four to six weeks later 
than usual. 


woolens has been in a 


The disturbing factor has been 
Man 
million pounds of these stocks have been 


the shortage of wool and shoddy, 


worked up into fabrics for the allied armies, 
consequently the stocks have been depleted 
to comparatively small quantities that are 
left for domestic consumption. It is re- 
ported that some goods have already been 
sold for which wool cannot be purchased ex- 
cept at prohibitive prices. Making sales of 
wovlen fabrics for the new season, without 
first securing the wool for their manufacture, 
gamble that no manufacturer should 
If wool manufacturers can be assure’! 


is a 
take. 
of the continued imports of wool it will re 
lieve the situation regarding prices for fah- 
rics now being placed on sale. Some are ad 
vocating the taking of orders for later de- 
liveries “at value,” they that it 
would be extremely dangerous to-accept or- 


consider 


ders for delivery a few months hence, at 
fixed prices. 

A sudden termination of the war is an- 
other possibility for the trade to consider. 
Clothing buyers are always ready to take ad- 
vantage of lower prices, regardless of the 
fact that goods are in process on their or- 
ders given when the cost was higher, they 
not only refuse to accept the goods, except 
at the lower prices, but take only what the 
require at the time. 

Many buvers do not seem to realize the 


seriousness of the situation and argue that 
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they have always been able to get all the 
goods they need and at fair prices. The 
present is a time when they are more likely 
to learn that at last they have reached a 
season in which the supply of woolens and 
worsteds will be limited, and at constantly 
advancing prices. A number of mills are 
employed making army goods. Some of the 
larger companies are running hundreds of 
looms making khaki cloth with worsted 
warps and carded wool filling, while the cas 
simere mills are running hundreds of other 
looms making carded woolen khaki cloth. 

During the early part of January buyers 
generally showed extreme apathy regarding 
purchases of woolens for another season, bitt 
during the latter part of the month there has 
been evidences of an awakening and a reai 
ization of the situation 

It is stated that a few manufacturers hay 
been fortunate enough to secure fair stocks 
of wool and shoddy below the prevailing 
prices. If 30, they have an opportunity to 
do a profitable business and should sell up 
to their full capacity. 

During the month more lines of three- 
quarter goods were placed on the market, 
and the agents report a large number of 
sample piece orders mostly from the cloth- 
ing jobbers, the regular clothing trade are 
only getting to work on placing orders. 

The craze for mackinaws has continued 
and some additional lines were placed on 
sale and met with satisfactory results. They 
have been the most freely sold fabrics up 
to the present time. Prices on some lines 
were again advanced during the month 

The various lines of overcoatings, which 
usually have been sold in December, were 
placed on saie during the latter part of the 
month. Prices generally range from ten to 
twenty per cent. above those of a year ago. 
Some have found it necessary to advance 
above the opening prices. It is understood 
that these last advances were caused by the 
advance in prices for wool and shoddy and 
not from excessive orders. 

The event of most importance was the 
opening by the American Woolen Co. of 
their lines of staple and fancy overcoatings, 
some of the fabrics being new this season. 


Buyers commented very favorably on the 
styles and colors and they were also favor 
ably impressed with the prices, as many 
them showed smaller advances than they an- 
ticipated they would. Their advances range 
from 5 to 25 per cent. on one line, which 
presumably the same fabric as heretofore 
sold by them. The fabrics made from fine 
wool show but small advances 

The opening of these goods seemed to be 


the signal ior the clothing trade to b 


egiil 


buying, and it is reported that the first three 


1 


or four days’ sales were satisfactory to th 
company 

Other lines also shared in the order busi 
ness and a fair trade was done by a numbet 
of selling agents. 

Prices on most lines are subject to 
vances without notice, which is essential 
those not covered with stocks of wool 
they are said to be in a decided majority 

Practically all the leading lines of serges 
have been kept off the market. Some makes 
have probably taken a few orders from large 
buyers for the goods. It is probable that 
some of the well-known mills will not make 
their usual lines of serges on account of havy- 
ing large contracts for worsted warp khaki 
cloth. They doubtless will offer a few sam- 
ples of serges, but not their usual large lines 
Several lines of lower grade serges have 
been open for several weeks with consider- 
able business booked. In one or two in 
stances advances in prices have been made 
over the spring prices. 

Some samples of coverts for the new sea 
son are being offered, and are expected 
receive important recognition from the 
clothing trade. They, however, are mor 
popular for spring coats and have had a 
fairly successful duplicate business during 
the last spring season. 

\ few lines of medium grade carded wool 
suitings have been on sale for two or three 
weeks and have secured considerable busi- 
ness from the clothing trade. Indications 
seem to point to an increased demand foi 
wool fabrics. 

Openings of the better grades of fane 
woolens and worsteds for the clothing trad« 


have been postponed from time to time aml 


I ee oe 
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they will be held off the market as long as 


possible or until a more favorable time de- 
velops 

The tendency to fancy styles and novelty 
iabrics has continued to develop and indica- 
tions are that such effects in new colors will 
ve in demand at the expense of staple colors, 
Several effects 
have been prepared to meet the situation and 


ind fabrics. lines of such 
will soon be placed on sale. 

There have been but few openings of dress 
goods, the prificipal opening has been that 
i the Pacific Mills making many narrow 
goods, principally for the dry goods jobbing 
trade, advances in prices are from one to 
It is reported that a 
good business has been done for the short 
A fair 
the 
spring season now nearly over, the demand 
Coverts 


goods 


five cents per yard. 


time the coods have been offered. 


duplicate business has continued for 
has been largely for gabardines 


have been quite successful. Fine 
have done a more satisfactory business than 
isual on account of their limited importa- 
tion 

Many lines of cloakings are being shown 
The orders, especially 
ior fanciés, are for sample pieces only, many 
booked. The fancy 


styles being sold. are more pronounced than 


with varying success. 


of which have been 
they were a year ago, both in plaidings and 
colors \ English fabrics are 
being offered for both women’s and men’s 
wear and it is yet to be determined as to 
what importance they will cut on the mar- 


number of 


ket, the uncertainty of future deliveries wiil 
cause buyers to hesitate about placing or- 
ders for deliveries several months hence. 

During the month of August, 1914, there 
was 10,916,718 lbs. of cotton valued at $1,- 
306,117 exported from the United States as 
compared with 136,954,696 lbs. valued at 
$16,518,761. 

The number of cotton spindles returned as 
been operated in the United States 
during the year ending Aug. 31, 1914, was 
32,107,572, exceeding the number for the 
previous year by 587,806. There were 636,- 
440 spindles returned as idle and as having 
consumed no cotton whatever during the 
vear. 


having 


TMB asics Hed posses 
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MOVEMENT OF WOOL IN ENGLAND AND 
SPAIN 


BY DR. D. E. DOUTY. 
States Conditioning and Testing Co., 
New York 


Manager United 

A fair impression of the state of the 
woolen and worsted industry in Europe dur- 
ing the past four months may be obtained by 
considering the amount of work done at the 
various conditioning houses. Reports from 
Verviers, Roubaix and Mazamet have not 
been but those from Bradford, 
England and Tarrassa, Spain, are quite in- 
teresting, the one representing one of the 
belligerents, the other an adjacent neutral 
country. 

Of the consumed in the Bradford 
district about 60 per cent. passes through the 
Bradford Conditioning House. The propor- 
tion passing through the Tarrassa house to 
the total amount consumed in the region is 
not known, but from the volume it would 
seem reasonable to consider it as representa- 
tive of the total. 


received, 


we 0] 


TABLE I. 

JULY. 

1914. Lbs. 
6,987,616 
827,521 
981,712 
678,690 
396,467 
10,270 
2,920 
218,362 


1912. Lbs. 
7,418,598 
314,121 
476,314 
406,836 
286,980 
17,928 
4,097 
85,076 


1913. Lbs. 
6,389,160 
1,102,594 
630,100 
573,646 
250,748 
8,642 
1,954 
132,421 


Wools 

Noils 

Wastes . 

Worsted Yarns... 
Cotton Yarns 

Silk Yarns 

Goods weighed only 


Totals 10,103,558 9,089,265 9,509,950 

The state of business in the Bradford dis- 
trict just before the declaration of war may 
be compared with previous years by com- 
paring the movement through the condition- 
ing house for the month of July. Table 1 
furnishes an opportunity for this compari- 
son. Tops and wools in 1914 were about 
normal, the latter showing a small decrease 
over 1913 and slight increase over 1912. 
Noils and wastes show a very substantial in- 
crease; noils 56 per cent. over 1913 and 106 
per cent. over 1912; while waste increased 
18 per cent. over 1913 and QI per cent. over 
1912. Worsted yarns increased 58 per cent. 
over 1913 and 38 per cent. over 1912. Asa 
whole, over one million pounds more ma- 
terial passed through the house in July, 1914, 
than in July, 1913, and about one-half mil- 
lion more than in 1912. 
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Without following the items it is at once 
evident that there was a loss of about 73 per 
cent. in August, 47 per cent. in September, 
27 per cent. in October and 50 per cent. in 
November. 

It is remarkable that a great industry 
had received such a severe blow 
should within the short space of four months 
show under most adverse conditions such 
wonderful recovery. 


which 


WOOL IN ENGLAND AND SPAIN 


71 


August and September over July is con- 
verted into a substantial increase in October 
and November. It is interesting to know 
that the Spanish textile manufacturers are so 
progressive in the control of their raw ma- 
terials that they have adopted standard re- 
gains and are maintaining a conditioning 
house capable of testing each month from 
one million to a million and a half pounds of 
materials. Jn America 


we are inclined to 


TABLE III. 


194. 


June 
Lbs. 


225,484 
121,719 
126,497 


July 
Lbs, 


403,518 
224,017 
163,895 
7,729 
11,686 
1,093 


Washed Wool...- 
Tops 

Worsted Yarn.... 
Waste 


Cotton Yarn 


320,272 


August 
Lbs. 


September October 
Lbs, Lbs. 
272,864 710,293 
227,856 206,186 
167,712 118,897 
5,548 14,302 55559 
4,724 4,693 5,946 
1,29! 59 tees 


November 
Lbs. 
1,016,044 
261,963 
142,587 


268,165 
172,731 
13,354 
2,630 
112 





Totals 811,938 

It is, therefore, evident that the business 
in the Bradford district, just before the war, 
was above the average. Table 2 shows the 
same data for the months of July to Novem- 
ber. 


777,264 679,995 1,054,430 1,432,099 


flatter ourselves on our “up-to-the-minute” 
methods and improved machinery, while in 
all probability we will be the last large tex- 
tile manufacturing country to adopt and use 


standards for moisture regain. The above 


TABLE II, 


IOI4. 


July 
Lbs 


6,987,616 
$27,521 
981,712 
678,690 
396,467 

10,270 
2,920 
218,362 


Wools 

Noils 

Wastes .....- 

Worsted Yarns......-- 
Cotton Yarns 

Bie WOIRS oc ciccd o64ea0 
Goods weighed only...-- 


Totals .ccccccccess 10,103,558 


The movement at Tarrassa, Spain, shows 
in Table 3, is interesting because of the very 
apparent disturbance of business. Unfortu- 
nately the reports of this house for 1913 and 
1912 are not available and it is, therefore, 
impossible to judge whether these months 
are above or below the seasonal average. 

Wools are the largest portion of the work 
of the Spanish Conditioning House, while at 
Bradford, tops form the largest part. The 
variation from month to month is of course 
influenced by the season as well as the war, 
but it is evident that the slight decrease in 


August 
Lbs. 


2,182,631 
168,501 
975433 
103,645 
129,852 


1,874 
82,699 


2,767,629 


September 
Lbs. 
4,383,047 

473,042 
170,724 
113,620 
150,604 

1,489 
3,806 
100,913 


November 
Lbs. 
3,987,947 

314,044 
157,460 
124,935 
236,574 

3,064 
443 
206,478 


5:930,945 


October 
Lbs. 


5,915,206 
508,047 
303,171 
185,814 
239,019 

5.449 
200 
185,588 


994 


513975245 713431094 


shows that the American wool and wor- 
sted manufacturers must meet competition of 
at least one neutral country which has not 
only an advantage in cost of labor, but a 
superior and more accurate control of the 
cost of raw material. 


table 


The mill consumption of cotton and-dinters 
in the United States for 1914 was the largest 
in the history of the country, exceeding tha‘ 
for 1913, the next largest, by 98,403 bales 
and exceeding the average for the eight 
years preceding to14 by 843,250 bales. - 
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THE SITUATION IN GERMANY 


\ correspondent in a recent issue of the 
“Zeitschrift fuer die Gesamte Textil-Indus- 
trie’ reports that the trade in the 


mills of upper Alsace is slowly increasing. A 


textile 


number of mills are busy on army goods 


which are wanted for quick delivery. Firms 


in Berlin and Brussels that are engaged in 
the manufacture of army goods have large 
orders, particularly for delivery to the army 


in the East. Complaints are made of a great 


lack of male « peratives 


DIFFICULTY IN IMPORTING COTTON FOR 


settlement of the question ‘o1 


\ partial 


American cotton to Austria has 


shipping 
been reached by the agreement on the part 
of England not to consider cotton as contra 


band. This enables cotton to be carried on 


neutral bottoms without danger of seizure 


by English ships. At the same time this ar- 


rangement does not remove all of the diffi- 


culties in supplying Austrian mills with cot- 


ton. In the first place cash payment is de- 
manded for cotton and in addition to this the 


insurance rates are extraordinarily high 


Finally there is a great scarcity of American 


vessels for carrying cotton. Experience will 


show how the new arrangement works ani 


whether the many doubts entertained re- 


France has not yet 


garding it are justified. 
] 


declared her position in regard to cotton in 


Zeitschrift fuer die Ge- 


samte Texti!-Industrie 


neutral bottoms. 


AUSTRIAN MILLS 


THE JUTE SUPPLY FOR 


\n acute scarcity of jute goods may soon 
be excepted as jute is obtained wholly from 
British India. 
of raw jute will be impossible during the war. 
The 


steps to relieve the situation, which a pro- 


For this reason importations 
\ustrian jute cartel has already taken 


longation of the war wotld make extremely 
critical. The cartel some time ago obtained 
the rights to manufacture textilose, a substi- 
tute for jute, and is now working this ma- 
terial in Eger, Bohemia. there- 
fore, likely to be extensively substituted for 
jute. This substitution will have the advan- 
tage not only of supplying the scarcity of 
jute during the war, but also of rendering 


Textilose is, 


the country independent of England afte 
the war ends.—dZeitschrift fuer die Gesamt 
Textil-Industrie. 


\RMY GOODS FIRST 
The complete subordination of the usu 
mills to thy 


needs of the army is shown by the following 


course of business in German 


order issued by the commander of the 12t! 


army ct rps: 


[he manufacturers who have signed contracts 
for the delivery of army goods have been press¢ 
by their regular customers to fill the orders 


them As a result 


give! 
this the interests of the 
irmy have Manufacturers who art 
working on army contracts are forbidden to work 
on other goods if such work interferes with th 
filling of the contracts Private orders cat 
be filled only under such regulations as have bee 
may be Who 
punishe 
into effect 


suffered 


army 


made by the military authorities 

to this order will be 
by imprisonment. The order goes 
mediately. 


ever acts contrary 


he wool and cotton waste market is als 
under the complete control of the Govern 
ment. The regular auction sale of cotton 
and wool waste scheduled to take place on 
December 7 at Gera was indefinitely pos 
poned. All the hand 


the Government. 


stock on had been 


seized by 


BOYCOTTING FOREIGN WEIGHTS 


MEASURES 


AND 


The “Zeitschrift fuer die gesamte Textil 
Industrie” gives this report of progress in 
the agitation to substitute the meter for the 
vard in Germany: 

We learn that the efforts to displace the Eng 
lish yard and use the meter standard have had 
some effect. A manufacturer of sewing thread 
piacing on the market 1000-meter and 2000-meter 
[ machine thread. Let us hope that the 
other manutacturers will follow his example. 


pools ot 


SCARCITY OF SOAP 


On Jan. 1, 1915, an order by the German 
Government went into effect forbidding th« 
use of neutral oils and fats in the manufac 
This has had a serious effect 
in the textile industry and efforts are being 
made to find substitutes for the rapidly di 
minishing stocks of textile soaps. 


ture of soap. 


The ob 
ject of the order is to save the supply Or 
glycerine for the military, medical and othe 
uses. Textile manufacturers are proposing 
that the glycerine be extracted from grease 
and oil, and the residue used for soap 
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A THIN-PLACE PREVENTER FOR LOOMS 


\n attachment for preventing thin places 
n the cloth during the process of weaving 
ias recently been patented in this country, 
and is described by the inventor as follows: 
(he filling binder will not permit the thread 
to slip nor will it gather lint. The bunter 
when striking the lay has a rolling motion 
which dislodges any lint, prevents an accu- 
mulation between the bunter and the shuttle- 
box. The roll of the bunter also prevents 
the filling forming a groove. The back wall 
of the shuttle-box on the lay is made con- 
cave, the concave portion corresponding 
with the thread engaging face of the bunter. 


Fig. 1 is a partial plan showing the attach- 


AIT asp 


FIG, I 


ment; Fig. 2 is a side elevation partly in sec- 
tion; and Fig. 3 is a side elevation partly in 
section of the attachment for the loom. The 
concave recess is vertical and formed in the 
wall of the shuttle-box at a point where the 
bunter comes in contact for the purpose of 
clamping the filling thread against the re- 
cessed back wall of the box. The vertical 
concave recess is located to one side of the 
filling fork that is carried by the breast 
beam. This fork is of the usual construc- 
tion, and a grate or grid is rendered un- 
necessary, though the same may be used if 
desired. 

The thin place preventer or filling tension 
device is applied to the breast beam and con- 
sists of a base having at one end an upward 
projecting lug provided with an aperture. At 
the other end nearest the lay the base has 
lateral extensions with apertures for the 
passage of bolts which engage and retain in 
place a guide formed to provide at its upper 


portion a housing for a spring. The base 
has a lateral extending portion that is re- 
cessed and extends below the main portion 
of the base so that its under surface may en- 
gage the upper surface of the breast beam 
to which it is secured by an adjustable bolt. 

The base is maintained above the 
plane of the upper. surface of the 
breast beam and the bolts that secure 
in place the box or guide will be in advance 
of the edge of the breast beam nearest 


FIG, 2 


to the lay. By maintaining the base so that 
its end which overlies the breast beam will be 
above the upper face of the latter, a space is 
provided under which the knock-off lever 
may operate. 

The guide-bar which carries the bunter is 
made of a single piece, except the clamping 
plate for the bunter. The bar comprises a 
cylindrical portion, having a collar or offset 
to form a seat for one end of a spring that 
encircles the portion of the bar and bears 
against the collar and the lug to force the 
bunter toward the lay. Beyond the collar 
the bar is rectangular and is formed to pro- 
vide an integral member which extends 
downward and upon which is formed a head 
that is countersunk for the passage of a bolt 
which passes through the bunter and clamps 
in place a removable cheek piece or plate. 
The bolt either engages with a nut or its 
threaded portion may engage with a screw 
threaded aperture in the cheek piece. The 
bunter is preferably made up of three or 
more pieces of leather, each having curved 
faces for engagement with the thread to pro- 


PENS OT ae RN 
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vide a bunter that is shaped to conform with 
the recess in the back wall of the shuttle- 
box. The aperture for the passage of the 
bolt through the bunter may be of larger 
diameter than the bolt to permit forward ad- 
justment of the bunter should each adjust- 
ment be found desirable. 


we 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOOL 
MANUFACTURERS 


The fiftieth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufacturers 
was held at the Parker House, Boston, on 
February 3. President John P. Wood, who 
presided, reviewed the events of the past 
year, which had been of unusual difficult) 
ior wool manufacturers because of the new 
tariff, the war, the British embargo, the 
shrinkage in the price of cotton and the rise 
in the price of wool. 

On motion of Charles W. Leonard, of the 
Holden-Leonard Co., President Wood was 
authorized to appoint a committee of five to 
consider the attitude of the association on 
the next revision of the tariff. 

Secretary W. L. Marvin in his report re 
ferred to the various questions affecting th 
industry: 

NEW TARIFF 

The new tariff has proved a failure—uniless, in- 
deed, its actual purpose was merely to enlarge the 
trade and heighten the profits of European manu- 
facturers. Foreign goods have come into the 
country in quantities that have displaced the prod 
ucts of American woolen mills, driving into idle- 
ness a large proportion of the 200,000 wage earn- 
ers of our industry. 

The mills have been compelled to sell their fab 
rics at lower prices than prevailed before, but it 
is the unvarying testimony that the few cents a 
yard, embodying in many cases the entire profits. 
that were taken off the price of cloth have not 
beeen reflected in any appreciably lessened cost of 
clothing to the people of the country. Foreign 
manufacturers have proved to be the sole bene 
ficiaries of experiment. The net 
results of the Congressional elections of last No- 
vember suggest a dawning appreciation of this cir- 


cumstance by the citizens of the United States. 


. ° 
this economic 


TEXTILE LABELING BILLS 


Another subject that has engaged the time and 
attention of officers and committees of the 
ciation has been the so-called pure wool or label- 
ing legislation in Congress. This marks the re 
vival of futile agitation of a dozen years ago 
Every one ofthe bills offered on this subject was 
found to be: ill-considered, unjust and ineffective 


asso 
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One of these bills was actually reported to the 
Senate witheut motice and without any hearings 
haying been held. The association, in common 
with other textile interests, remonstrated against 
this hasty action in the Senate, and asked that 
both in the Senate and in the House, where a 
proper hearing had been duly promised, no fur- 
ther steps should be taken until the grave defects 
of the proposed measures had been disclosed by 
competent witnesses. 

CONDITIONING TEXTILES 


A special committee on conditioning, after in- 
spection of the plant of the United States Condi- 
tioning and Testing Co., at New York, and that 
of the Bureau of Standards at Wsahington, has 
reported its concltision that a 15 per cent. regain 
is the proper basis for the buying and selling of 
tops, and that in the absence of public condition- 
ing houses the establishment of a condition basis 
for yarns is not advisable. This report has been 
duly accepted by the executive committee of the 
association. 


The election of officers resulted as follows 


President—John P. Wood, Philadelphia. 

Vice-Presidents—William M. Wood, Boston; 
Frederic S. Clark, North Billerica; George H. 
Holdgson, Cleveland. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Winthrop L. Marvin, 
Boston. 

Executive Committee—Andrew Adie, Boston; 
Chester A. Braman, New York City; Frederic C. 
Dumaine, Boston; Walter Erben, Philadelphia; 
Frederick C. Fletcher, Boston; Julius Forstmann, 
Passaic; Henry A. Francis, Pittsfield, Mass.; 
Louis B. Goodall, Sanford, Me.; Edwin Farnham 
Greene, Boston; Joseph R. Grundy, Philadelphia; 
Franklin W. Hobbs, Boston; John Hopewell, Bos- 
ton; Ferdinand Kuhn, Passaic; George E. Kun- 
hardt, Lawrence; Charles W. Leonard, Boston; 
James R. MacColl, Pawtucket; Willfam Maxwell, 
Rockville, Conn.; J. F. Maynard, Utica; Joseph 
Metcalf, Holyoke; Thomas Oakes, Bloomfield, N. 
J.; William H. Sweatt, Boston 

The nominating committee that proposed these 
names was composed of the following members: 
Frederic S. Clark, chairman; James R. MacColl, 
Charles W. Leonard, Louis B. Goodall and Henry 
A. Francis. P 


For the vear ending Aug. 31, 1914, the 
supply of cotton in the United States 
amounted to 15,720,183 bales, and of linters 
to 772,225 bales, making a total for cotton 
and linters combined of 16,492,408 bales. 


Of the total supply of cotton for 1914, 5,- 
617,408 bales, or 35.7 per cent., including the 
quantity destroyed by fire, was consumed in 
this country; 8,654,958 bales, or 55.1 per 
cent. was exported; while 1,447,817 bales, or 
9.2 per cent., remained in the country at the 


close 


of the vear. 





Correspondence and Notes 


UPON TEXTILE TOPICS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


INTERNATIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF 
RAW SILKS BY ITS DEFECTS 
BY WARREN P. SEEM 
Winner of the First Prize Awarded by the Silk Association 
of America 

Technically speaking, no perfect skeins of 
raw silk reach the silk market, the highest 
grades representing but the highest degree 
of excellence. When a manufacturer buys 
a Grand Double Extra he expects to get a 
silk with the minimum number of defects 
and that they be of the minimum size; he 
is aware that the silk contains slugs, nibs, 
knots, waste, etc., but he does not know the 
number of these defects nor at what number 
the silk ceases to be a Grand Double Extra 
and becomes a Double Extra or a lower 
grade; nor can an expert inspector give that 
information because he has no means of ob- 
taining that knowledge. In case of dispute, 
the manufacturer must accept the opinion 
of the inspector, who bases that on but a 
superficial examination of the silk. Inspec- 
tors claim that the defects vary between sea- 
sons due to atmospheric conditions beyond 
the control of the seri-culturists. 

Granting that this is the true situation, it 
is a very strong reason why silk should be 
graded by the number of its defects; assum 
ing that allowance must be made for bad 
seasons it should only apply to such defects 
as are made by the worm and not apply to 
those made by the reelers, excepting pos- 
sibly such as are contributary to the reeling 
defects. Such allowances, however, would 
make room for irregularities of every de- 
scription and soon discredit any method of 
grading. I propose to show that the varia- 
tion in the number of defects due to those 
made by the worm is not as varying as is 
generally supposed, but that most of them 
are reeling defects and that by proper meth- 
ods in the filatures, a definite standard can 
be maintained by the reelers and make pos- 
sible a classification by the number of 


defects. 


A commercially perfect skein of raw silk 
we will consider as one of continuous length, 
even in size and knotted together by short 
knots 1/8 inch or shorter and free from such 
defects as are larger than short raw knots 
As short knots are no defect, but a means 
to a perfect thread, all reelers have recourse 
to the method of removing all defects by 
breaking them out and retieing the thread 
with a perfect knot, therefore whether the 
season be good or bad, affecting but a loca! 
or the general silk raising district, all reel- 
ers have equal chances to reel a silk with a 
definite number of defects and classify sam: 
according to an international standard. 

When a manufacturer puts on the market 
a distinct brand of cloth, under a specific 
trade mark, he is expected to produce a 
uniform article year in and out; to do this 
he must have uniform raw stock, consider 
its size, elasticity, tenacity, lustre, hand o: 
nature, winding qualities, evenness _and 
cleanness. Instruments have been standari- 
ized for ascertaining the size, elasticity and 
tenacity, but for evenness and cleanness no 
universal standard exists, yet these two 
qualifications enter very prominently into 
the making of every cloth, and regulate the 
working qualities to a marked extent. 

As all the qualifications of raw silk do not 
enter into the need of every class of thread 
or cloth, it is therefore unnecessary that ali 
of them be considered in the grading but 
only such as have a marked effect on its true 
valuation on a yardage basis 

A certain cloth may not require a clean 
silk and as far as the finished cloth is con- 
cerned, any reasonable number of defects is 
allowable, nor need it be even, yet the fine 
ends and defects may be so numerous that 
the cost of throwing the silk may far exceed 


the difference in price of a higher grade oi 
raw, therefore, it is apparent that the value 
of a silk to the manufacturer is represented 


by the actual cost of the prepared thread pe 
vard as ready for the loom 


oe oe 
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soft and 


hard natured Japans, Chinas and Italians are 


he distinct characteristics of 
well known and therefore no confusion can 
result in having a universal standard for the 
number of defects allowable for each grade of 
silk, to be applicable to Japan’s, China’s and 
The advantages of such a uni- 
that | 
deem it unnecessary to enumerate same. 


Italy’s raws. 
versal classification are so apparent 

Under defects we will consider: Winding 
Qualities, Evenness, Cleanness 

Comparing the present method of grading 
raw silk as given by A. Rosenweig in Seri- 
valor, pages 5, 6, 7, and by Leo Duran in 
“Raw Silk” with the proposed classification 
by its defects herein presented, many de- 
cided advantages will become apparent. As 
to the merits of the present method an in- 
spector of no little standing said that their 
method was about as true as judging a bas- 
ket of apples by those on top. 
cloth, etc., 


today by the American manufacturers calls 


The class of manufactured 
for a uniform raw silk, therefore they are 
eagerly awaiting an international standard. 

The first International 
Classification by its defects must be a scien- 
The 


true 


step towards an 
tific method of securing these defects. 


author therefore herein a 
method of determining the defects in Japa- 


silks 


anid 


presents 


nese, Chinese, Italian and Canton raw 
work 


thousands of tests and experiments during 


which is the result of research 
twenty-six years of experience in the throw- 
ing business. 

In my earliest experiments, it was discov- 
ered that the spinning qualities of raw silk 
were principally dependent upon the num- 
ber and kind of defects in the silk; that often 
no better than a No. 1, at 
No. 1 shows better than an 
Extra; these tests showed a great variation 


an Extra spun 


others times a 


in the number of defects in silk of the same 
grade; second, that the winding qualities had 
no relation whatever to the quality of the 
silk but that the spinning qualities did, but 
as spinning was too slow a process to get a 
test, in a reasonable length of time, it led to 
a search for a shorter method to secure the 
same results, eventually resolving in the 
making of a set of ground hardened steel 


graduated in deniers according to 
the diameter of silk as found by A. 
weig. 

The silk, 


Rosenweig in Serivalor, page 


gauges, 
Rosen- 
diameter of raw according to 
28, is as fol- 
lows: (The gauges have been numbered ac- 
cording to these sizes.) 
Diameters 
Deniers Microns per Inch 
605 
570 
540 


516 


DR Qu ui tn tn tn 
= ONG 


we 


70 
I 


2 

4 
70 
77 

79 
8o 
SI 


2,540 microns .= 1 inch 


Winding Tests 


The cost of a silk 
cents per pound by an excessive number of 


may be increased 15 


loose ends in the 


skein; these loose ends 
may be the result of breaking out of defects 
during the inspection of the skein, therefore 
the broken ends in winding should be con 
sidered a defect and the winding test con- 
sidered in the grading. For other method 
of winding tests see A. Rosenweig, in Seri- 
valor, pages 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, the Imperial 
Japanese Silk Conditionary House pamph- 
let. The author Mr. Rosen- 
weig’s tests, had determined upon 167 thread 
speed, a winder piecing up 140 to 160 breaks 
per hour. Mr. adopted 165 
thread speed and a winder piecing up to 120 
to 150 ends per hour. 


unaware of 


Rosenweig 


A true winding test is represented by the 
actual number of breaks in the whole skein, 
top, middle and bottom. These breaks are 
dependent on the swift speed, size of thread, 
kind of swifts, whether weighted or un- 
weighted, gums and atmospheric conditions. 
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The speed must be such as to get ciose to 
actual practice in the American mills or such 
that it makes a bobbin hard enough to give 
good spinning results. A single head take 
up spindle is used so that the tension be not 
too positive and allows for release when the 
thread gets tangled in the skein. 

The author made his first tests on 60 
skeins the first hour; the excessive breaks 
during the first half hour on some skeins 
shows this unreliable. 

Second, on 60 skeins for two hours; this 
gave better results but the breaks the second 
hour were not low enough to give a proper 
average and results were not dependable. 

Third, on 60 skeins until 10 per cent. of 
the part ran bare, or about 4 to 4 1/2 hours, 
adding 60 ends for the first end tied up so 
as to make it true on waste and cost esti- 
mates. This was used several years on a 
piece work system and found reliable, but on 
account of the time required to get a test, 
a series of tests was conducted, keeping rec- 
ord of breaks every five minutes and on the 
whole skeins; after calculating the’ same ac- 
cording to five different methods known to 
the writer, the following short method was 
adopted. This has been used for four years 
with a piece work system in winding and 
found reliable. 

Thread speed, 167 yards per minute. 

Swifts ordinary, pin hub unweighted. 

Silk soaked properly and gums rubbed 
out when moist. 

Silk air dried to about 15 to 18 per cent. 
moisture. 

Atmospheric conditions: Humidity 70 to 
75 per cent. at the same temperature. 

Winding Count 

The winding counts are the breaks on 

300,000 yards determined as follows: 
Winding Speed 

The winding speed to be 167 yards per 
minute when the test is half finished on all! 
classes of silk. 

Thread Speed 

By thread speed is meant the number of 
yards taken up in one minute when the 
bobbin is half full. As the skeins, bobbins 


and spindle heads vary in size, it is the oniy 
uniform speed. . 
To determine the thread speed approx: 
mately, from the speed of the swift, meas- 
ure the skein in inches folded, multiply by 2 
and then reduce to yards. This times the 
revolutions of the swift, gives the number o 
yards winding in one minute for which we 
have the following formula: 
D = Length of skein in inches double 
2 = Rule for circumference of skein. 


36 = Inches to one yard 


= Revolutions of swift per minute 
7 


‘hread speed 
2X3) *- 6=><X 


Example: Let the skein measure 29 inches lone 
double, revolution of swift be 91, then (29 X 2 


O1) + 36 = 146 Thread speed 

To determine the friction roll speed of the 
machine, estimate from the thread speed of 
the half full bobbin. 


[he dimensions of Organ Winder bobbins are as 

follows: 
Dia Cir 

Bobbin head 4 2 1/8 6.67 in 
Barrel . “a 1 3/8 
\verage . eoee 
Bobbin at end of 15 min 

utes’ starting run 
Bobbin at end of winding 

test as gia tay I 12/16 in 5.5 


he silk on a full Organ Winder bobbin weighs 
0.106 lb., and the bobbin contains 31,800 yards of 
single thread, 14/16 denier 

The Columbia winding frames have the follow 
ing cones on shaft and machines, 4 steps, 6, 5, 4 
and 3 inches 

[he friction wheels are 4 1/2 inches diameter 

Spindles have 1 1/4 inch head 


The friction roll speed is determined as 
follows from the thread speed: 


Thread speed of half full bobbins 
Inches to yard 
= Circumference of half full bobbin 
Spindle speed 

Diameter of friction roll 
= Diameter of spindle head 
Revolution of friction roll 


Formula: (T X 36) + 5.50=S 

Formula: (S X Hd.) + D=R 

On the Columbia winder T = 184 
(184 X 30) = 5.50 = 1,202 
(1,202 X 1.25) = 4.50 334 roll 

\t a thread speed of 167 yards when the 
test is half finished on the Columbia winder 
with Organ bobbin the speeds are as follows 
Friction roll 334 
Spindle speed (334 X 4.50) + 1.25 = 1,202 


ee a ee 
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lhread speeds starting run 


bobbin 
thread speed. 
nd of starting rut 
thread speed 
= (144 + 151) + 2 
Winding Test 
36 151 thread speed 


36 = 184 thread speed 
167 thread speed 


in empty 


36 = 144 


4.52) 30 = I5! 


147 thread speed 


Running Time and Yards 

Yards 
15 min. = 2,205 
go min. — 15,039 


in 147 thread speed 
test 107 thread speed 

17,235 
ring actual I eeds add 4 per cent. to time 
nd loss in piecing up.) 


Winding 


Make a 
id the 


Time and Yardage 


of 15 minutes to 


starting run : 
According to 


excessive breaks. 
already given, the starting run aver- 


147 thread speed, the winding test 167 


lave 
147 thread speed x 5 m 2,205 yds 


167 thread speed 15,030 yds. 


is to be counted only on 


lhe winding test 
] We have 90 minutes 


the last 90 minutes 


11 
) x 20 bobbins 


15,03 300,600 yards 


\dd 4 per cent. to the time to make up for 
] We have the 


and loss in piecing up 
winding time then as: 
16 minutes 


93 minutes 


Starting run 
Winding test 
Since the yards are measured in 
vinding it the 
spindle heads and bobbins be uni 
The test kept running and 
sry effort must be made by the operator 
to have more than one end idle at on2 
a bad lot the operator must be 


300 000 


is important that friction 
vheels. 


must be 


time On 


given a helper. See that the spindles are 
well chalked and run up to speed 
(To be continued) 


The first sheep were imported into Aus- 
tralia from the Cape of Good Hope about 
1788. They were native Cape sheep and had 
fat tails, which would weigh about 10 
lbs. The fat on the tail was used by the 
Dutch and Boer farmers as a substitute for 
butter—From Sheep and Wool Industry of 
Australia 


ve ry 


GERMAN YARN NUMBERING 


From Zeitschrift fuer die gesamte Textil-Industri« 


Translated from the German by the Editor of the Textile 


World Record 
The weights and measures statute of 1868 
abolished the multiplicity of weights and 
that German 
commerce and provided for the introduction 


measures then prevailed in 


of the decimal system. This step was the 
more important because the statute intro 
duced the decimal divisions for dry measure 
as well as for length and weight. The oper- 
ation of the statute is limited to Germany. 
This brings up the question whether a sim- 
ilar unification of weights and measures ca. 
be accomplished in international trade as ha 
been accomplished, or at least attempted, in 
Germany. The answer to this question is in 
the affirmative so far as the attempt at uni- 
fication is concerned. For many years a spe 
cial effort has been exerted to unify the num- 
bering of yarn in manufacturing and com- 
merce, but so far without result because of 
England’s opposition. 

Six years before the enactment of the Ger- 
1868 
the question of numbering yarn had beea 


man weights and measures statute of 


agitated and the first step in this direction 
the 
Elbeuf, France. This society recommended 
that all numbered to indicate the 
number of 1,000 meter lengths per kilogram 
The subject was taken up in 1866 by a num- 
ber of other French associations, including 
the Industrial Society of Amiens. The prob- 
lem has attracted special attention in Ger- 
1874 a government commission 
investigated and recommended the enact- 
ment of a law for the numbering and selling 
of yarn by the metric system. In 1897 the 
Association of Textile Manufacturers at 
Chemnitz took similar action, recommending 
a measure which included a number of re- 
forms in the yarn trade. These efforts, how- 
ever, proved fruitless owing to the conflict- 
ing opinions in the trade itself. The spin- 
ners of the Rhenish Westphalian district in 
particular refused to admit the need of a 
change in the method of numbering yarn. 
The opposition to the movement in Austria 
was based on international grounds, espe- 
cially in the linen industry. Aside from the 


was taken by Industrial Society of 


yarn be 


many. In 
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elief that nothing could be accomplished in 
the export trade without the initiative of 
England which dominated the export trade 
in linen yarn, it was claimed that it would b= 
extremely difficult to introduce a new system 
of numbering yarn in the household weav- 
ing industry of Austria. As a result the 
Chamber of Commerce of Reichenberg, Bo- 
hemia, took the stand that the linen industry 
should be excluded from the contemplated 
reform or that several years should be al- 
lowed in which to prepare for the change. 
In 1899 the attempt to unify the number- 
ng of yarn was resumed, this time by the 
German government. It*was proposed then 
to introduce the metric system of numbering 
The government’s plan pro- 
in cases the metric system was 


into Germany. 
vided that 
made legally compulsory in Germany the im 
portation of yarn made up in any other way 
than by the metric system was to be prohib 
ited and all yarn intended for domestic trade 
was to be packed by the metric system. 
This scheme encountered the opposition 
of the German textile associations. The con 
sumers of yarn in the Rhenish Westphalian 
district pointed out that England had no in- 
tention of abandoning its universally estab- 
lished yard numbering system and that by 
forbidding the importation of yarn not made 
up, by the metric system, Germany would 
cause serious injury to the weaving industry, 
as it was certain that the German weaving 
and kniting indusries could not exist without 
the supply of English yarn, including cotton, 
and The government's plan, 
stated, would prevent the German 
manufacturers from taking advantage of the 
world price for yarn and exclude them from 


wool jlinen. 


it was 


foreign markets. 
Moreover the German export industry, al- 
ready burdened by a tariff, would be thus 
subjected to still sharper competition with 
France, Italy and Switzerland. Furthermore 
the cotton weaving industry, the weaving of 
mixed fabrics, the manufacture of trimmings 
of all kinds, the spinning of flax and, in a 
less degree, the industry, 
would be compelled to replace a large part 
f their machines and appliances or to alter 
them at great cost. 


access to the stocks in 


linen weaving 


The metric scheme, i. 
vas pointed out, would prove especially bur- 


densome on the household industry. 

The discussion at that time showed that 
while the trade desired to accomplish the 
introduction of the metric system of yarn 
numbering because of the predominance of 
England in the yarn market, nevertheless, it 
was the belief that England for that very 
reason would not make any concessions in 
this direction. This belief, however, was not 
In 1899 the Congress of English 
Chambers of Commerce adopted a resolu- 
tion which stated that the British system of 
weights and measures, 


correct. 


according to the 
Chancelor of the Exchequor, was arbitrary, 
complicated and irrational and in the opinion 
of British consuls a serious obstacle in the 
development of English trade, and the Cham- 
ber petitioned the government to enact a 
law providing for the compulsory introduc- 
tion of the metric system of weights and 
When a 


petition to the 


measures at the end of two years 
deputation this 
government the 


presented 


secretary of the Board of 


Trade replied that in his opinion and that of 


his associates the compulsory introduction of 
the metric system would cause confusion an] 


for that could not 
The min- 


Chambers of 


reason the government 
give its approval to the measure. 
isters, however, advised the 
Commerce to popularize the metric system 
This 
benefit to the 
In compliance with 


this decision the British Chambers of Com- 


and secure its adoption in practice 
would, he [ 
English export trade 


stated, be of vast 


merce between 1902 and 1905 passed numer- 
ous resolutions declaring that the introduc- 
tion of the metric system was a necessity. 
Thus neither the majority of the interested 
trades nor the government offered serious 
opposition to the metric numbering of yarn. 

In the meantime the question of unifying 
the numbering of yarn on the metric basis 
was submitted in 1900 to the Industrial Com- 
mittee in Germany. This question was also 
considered by a Congress for the unification 
of yarn numbering at Paris in the same year. 
The importance ascribed to this question is 
indicated plainly by the Paris Congress. In 
addition to the French members there were 
twenty-eight representatives of sixteen dif- 
f The Board of 


ferent 
Trade participated in the deliberations 


countries. German 
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through a committee which acted as a rep- 


resentative of the German government. 


The 


system of numbering for all kinds of yarn 


Paris Congress endorsed the metric 


except silk. The system which the Congress 
approved was based on a length of 1,000 
meters, the number indicating the number of 
kilometers per kilogram. The metric num- 
ber was to be based on conditioned weight, 
weight 
which 


determined by additing to the dry 
the standard allowance for moisture 
might be accepted in the respective locality. 

The attitude of England toward the metric 
number of yarn underwent a change in 1906. 
The Chamber of Commerce at Manchester, 
which had previously been in favor of the 
adoption of the metric system in England in 
accordance with*the desire of textile manu- 
countries, suddenly 
\long with other in- 
fluential Chambers of Commerce the Man- 
chester Chamber came out in opposition to 
This 
change is to be ascribed to the active agita- 
tion which the British Weights and Meas- 
ures Association carried on for the retention 
of the yard standard 

At the beginning of 1907 Japan declared 


iacturers of other 


changed its attitude. 


the metric system of yarn numbering 


herself in favor of the metric numbering of 
silk, a result that was brought about by the 
efforts of the International Committee for 
the Unification of Yarn Numbering. In 
connection with the solution of this problem 
much was expected from the cooperation of 
English and German representatives of vari- 
ous industries. 

When we see today what hatred of Ger- 
many has been growing in England for years 


because Germany had developed into an un- 


comfortable industry and 


trade, it is not surprising that the attempts 


competitor in 


made in good faith on the German side to 
unify the numbering of yarn, met with no fa- 
In the 
numbering the knowledge that the proposi- 


vorable response. matter of yarn 
tion came from Germany contributed ma- 
terially to increasing the opposition on the 
part of England, who considered herself so 
immeasurably The 
hatred for Germany now being so intense, 
the cause is to be found in the fact that Ger- 
many with English trade, 
otherwise the agitation would be incompre- 


superior to Germany. 


has interfered 
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hensible. Germany, however, having ¢ 
countered this situation, there is addition 
reason for our taking up the question 
yarn numbering and solving it without tl 
aid of England. 
reason for adopting this course as we wet 


Germany has the moi 


the first to adopt the metric weights an‘ 
measures statute and the other countries ca 
only be thankful to us if we rid them of th 
domination of England in this field. 


QUALITY NUMBERS FOR WORSTED TOPS 


Last consular report on thx 
wool industries of Leeds, Eng., contained a 


October a 


reference by numbers to the quality of wor 
sted, and gave this explanation: 


Bradford 
1 = 


counts are now commercially known 
all over the world and locally ruled as follows: 
\ count say 40s, means yarns spun 40 hanks to 
the pound avoirdupois, with each hank containing 
560 yards of yarn. The 50s, 60s and other counts 
are ruled in the same manner. Wool which will 
spin to any count as its limit, carries that number 
as its standard quality in the trade, in the 
yarn, and in the fabric 


wool 


We called the attention of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce to the 
misstatement and enclosing this explanation 
by our English correspondent of the Brad 
ford system of indicating grades of wool by 


numbers, which appeared in our March, 
Igi2, issue: 


NUMBERS FOR TOPS 
Editor Textile World Record: 


Please explain the meaning of the numbers such 
as 448, 460s, 50s, 58s and 60s as applied to variou 
makes of tops? Dexter (1980) 


The numbers applied to tops to designate thi 
quality do not necessarily indicate the counts o 
yarn to which the tops can be spun. The follow 
ing explanation of the situation regarding th: 
numbering o! tops to indicate the quality is take: 
from the December, 1910, issue of this magazin 

The connection is rather uncertain and remot: 
in these days. The numbers given to tops are not 
necessarily an index of ‘their spinning length 
Thus there are plenty of so-called 60s tops 
which are neither fit nor intended to spin beyond 
24s. They are “sixties” only by virtue of the fine 
ness and quality of the fiber; not because of 
length. It las to be understood that any top 
maker is at liberty to christen his blends as h¢ 
likes and that the spinner judges not by the name 
but by the sample. Standards deteriorate in tim: 
and the denomination given to tops do not sig 
nify what they used to. The deterioration is it 
regular, soime makers keeping a better standard 
than others. Nobody thinks of trying to mak 
48s out of marked 60s, but this length is often spu 
from 58s or 56s tops, the quality then being fin 
crossbred. If merino quality is wanted, 64s or a 
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highly super 60s must be used. The numbers may 
be misleading, but so would they be if based ex- 
clusively on length without regard to fineness. 
Perhaps the least objectionable way out is found 
by those topmakers who offer samples under 
their own marks and let customers call them what 
number they please. 

“Sixties” is the most ambiguous and artificial 
of names, put the case is not so very different with 
4os. To spin 40s yarn a 46s top is taken for me- 
dium coatings. The nominal 40s top may not 
spin much beyond 20s, but good 4os colonial will 
go to 32s safely and good 4os English to 36s. 
There used to be an abundance of tops described 
as 32s, but the former 32s now masquerade as 
36s and the 36s by one of time’s changes have 
mostly become gos. These changes date from 12 
to 15 years ago when crossbred material was ex- 
cessively high in price. 

“Names are nothing” say buyers emphatically 
and enough has been said to show that Bradford 
top numbers have to be interpreted with under- 
standing. Every spinning mill has its own indi- 
vidualities in the character of yarn turned out and 
yarns from different mills of one count and nom- 
inally one quality show different characteristics. 
“The sample is the thing,” the buyefs unani- 
mously deciare, and this is so in yarn and cloth 
as well as in tops. Knowing the purpose in view, 
the topmal:e: of course submits the samples that 
are the most likely and may caution the spinner 
against using another of the same.name. Simi- 
larly, the spinner will guardhimself from claims 
by warning the manufacturer that such and such 
is not suitable for a warp-faced or a filling-faced 
fabric. In view of the immense diversity of cloths 
made from Bradford yarn a perfect standardiza- 
tion of tops must be a very long way off and any 
system of naming must have its pitfalls. 

During 1907-8 an attempt to define details oi 
the quality of Bradford tops was made by the 
staff of the Bradford Technical College. Accord- 
ing to a table published in the quarterly report of 
that institution in April, 1909, the counts of yarn 
to which Bradford tops will usually spin are as 
follows: 


Qality No. Yarn Count 
Tops Limit 
Gs <0: “ ey <a ee 
32s pupae wehene _ coos 249 
pee ree Tere re a ee ee 
40s prepared . ae a Wiese oul ao ee 
40s carded eseebaese + 920 
44s prepared 
SE a eU has tees soe town ear : . 40S 

50s paler be we eesa Svescewee AN 

56s seen e een ee pita ee 
58s er Gee ss . 50s 
60s ity a 48-50s 
64s / 50s 


FOB ccecrsccese eeneur . cas” 
8os , Bare ang ace SDS 
PPTL CEN s kts ndeeted heeded anneck: Se 


The table was compiled by Edford Priestley 
after experiments with a large number of samples 
with the idea of offering “a means whereby with- 
in reasonable limits” standards may be defined. In 


other words, the figures give a fair average which 
is not binding on anybody, but which is com- 
monly attained in practice. Regent. 


Our letter and “Regent’s” explanation 


were forwarded by the Bureau to the consul 
at Leeds, who replied as follows: 


American Consulate, 
Leeds, Eng., Nov. 27, 1914. 
The Secretary of State, Washington. 

Sir:—I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of the Department’s instruction dated Oct. 
31, 1914, transmitting a copy of a letter from the 
Editor of the Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass., and directing that a report, in duplicate, be 
submitted. 

Having shown the letter to Mr. J. F. Smith, who 
very kindly prepared the report at my request, he 
replied as foliows: “I beg to say that no error 
was made in the report on Activity in the Leeds 
Wool Industries which appeared in the Daily 
Consular and Trade Reports of October 15th, 
page 266. The basis of fixing the quality of the 
wool on the number of hanks per pound (560 yards 
per hank) to which it will spin and weave for 
commercial purposes, was fixed generations ago 
and long before Textile Schools were started. A 
sentence in the Editor’s letter admits and reads: 
‘Originally, the system may have had some such 
basis as this’. I beg to state that the system re- 
niains, and is the only one on which the transac- 
tions betwecn buyers and sellers are based onthe 
Bradford market. I know of no other on which 
disputes submitted to the Bradford Conditioning 
House are based and decided. The markets and 
the factories, the buyers and sellers, teke no ac- 
count of experiments in Schools or Colleges, and 
certainly not of those where the author of the 
experiments says: ‘his figures and results are not 
binding on anybody’. Buying and selling have a 
binding basis, and I quoted no other!” 

Having spoken with spinners and cloth manu- 
facturers, I beg to report that the consensus of 
Gpinion seems to be that while Bradford sixties 
are supposed to spin to sixty, in the trade it is 
admitted that they do not: always do so. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 


Your obedient servant, 
Homer W. Byington, 
American Consul 


We in turn referred the correspondent to 
our English correspondent, and here is his 
reply: 


Mr. Smith’s sarcasms are egregiously misap- 
plied. As regards yarn, hanks of 560 yards are an 
exact measure. his is shown by a resolution of 
the Spinners, Manufacturers and Yarn Merchants’ 
Section of the Bradford Chamber of Commerce on 


30th October 1896: 


“That all bundle yarn shall be ruled full 
standard length, viz., an average of 560 
yards per hank, a margin of one per cent 
being allowed for shrinkage after reeling.” 


The standard has an ancient section. for the 
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Worsted 


structions of the 17th century Guild of 
Weavers in Norwich assert that: 


worsted yarns and 
worsted weavers shall be 
fraud and shall before the 
or offered for sale be reeled 
a full yard about, every reel 


14 leas and every lea 40 


‘Ail yarns called 
used by the 
made without 
same be put 
on a reel o! 
staff containing 
threads.” 

fined for false-reeling worsted 
parties been fined for the 
cotton yarn 

and tops, the 


One could be 
yarn, as in iact have 
false-reeling of 

As regards wool 

» longer bears an exact correspondence with the 
be spun. It is not 


al description cov 


quality numbers 
which the wool can 
measure, but a gene 
ering a point which (until teste much a 
matter of opinion as 1s the yield on scouring and 
combing. It cannot be an exact measure, for the 
eason that the standard of perfection in yarn 1s 
ot constant For one purpose the same wool 
1ay be spun to a higher count than it could ad- 
visably be spun for a different purpose. Again 
spinnable length is not determinable with the same 
precision as are the and the length of a 
given sample of yarn 

[The table in question, compiled by Mr. Priest- 
j Bradford Technical College, cannot be 
reiuted by sneer. The list tabulates a number 
§ samples ci tops collected in the open market 
and used by the spinners whose name Mr. Smith 
nvokes. {t recites the quality numbers by which 
those tops are known in the market and gives the 
counts to which they could practically b2 spun. 
schools carried a 


limit to 
exact 
d) 1s as 


weight 


ley for the 


and colleges is 


Contempt ior 
li far wnen it is implied that the staff of a 


ittle too 

properly equipped textile teaching institution in 
the chief center of the industry cannot judge the 
spinning length of everyday worsted tops within 
twelve hanks per pound! In suggesting that wool 
and tops are or could be bought and sold on the 
faith of a cuality number alone the same degree of 
enlightenment is shown as in reference to the 
transactions of the Bradford Conditioning House. 
It is true that samples of tops are sent to that es- 
tablishment to be tested for moisture and less 
often for fatty matters. Yarn is sent there also 
to be conditioned and reeled, but it is perfectly 
nonsensical to suggest that buyers and sellers fall 
out about the spinable length of wool and send to 
that institution for a de The Conditioning 
House is not a and its customers 
deal on samples, not destitute of 
exact meaning. Regent 


We give the correspondence, as it fre- 


ision. 
spinning mill 
upon 


names 


quently happens that people, both inside and 
outside of the textile trade make the mis- 
take of thinking that these grade numbers 
indicate the count of the yarn to which the 
wool can be spun. They are, however, ar- 
bitrary indications of quality, whereas the 
number of worsted yarn indicates the num- 
ber of 560-yard lengths to which the yarn 
has been spun. 


ENGLISH NOTES 


By Our Regular Correspondent 

It appears from British returns, so far as 
they are available, that British exports of 
textile manufactures to the United States 
during 1914 increased by some 39 per cent. 
In the articles of which $42,500,000 were 
sent in 1913, Over $59,000,000 were sent last 
year. As the returns are fully 
hausted, closer accuracy is unattainable, but 


not ex- 
the figures relate to so large a proportion oi 
the whole that they are reliable in major re- 
spects. Some additional meaning is lent to 
the record by the statement that as the re- 
sult of war and other causes the total ex- 
ports of British yarns and fabrics decreased 
in value by nearly 18 per cent. 

Examination of the figures for the full 
year does not add much to the knowledge 
that has accumulated month by month. The 
cotton yarn ($3,698,000) is seen to be almost 
all unbleached. The cotton fabrics ($9,780, 
000) making most headway in shipments to 
America are dyed goods, which show an in- 
crease of about 8 million yards, compared 
with the 6 million in bleached and the less 
than 2 million in printed cottons. 

Worsted yarn has been a_ prohibited 
article since early in November, so that the 
quantity represents the trading of less than 
The official value ($1,256,000) ex 
and the returns of the 
Bradford form 4 


a year. 
cludes mohair yarn 
U. S. Consular district of 
fuller guide and these tell of $1,818,725 in 
yarns. As the corre- 
the 1897 
was Only $421,000, the year has been an ob- 
The Brit- 
account of 
America and 


worsted and mohair 


sponding total for famous year 
viously big one in worsted yarn. 


ish tables take no separate 


worsted tops consigned to 
here again it is necessary to quote the Brad 
ford Consular tables, showing a value of 
$1,313,000; or substantially the same as in 
1897, despite the cutting-off of practically 
two months’ business. Worsted fabrics, in- 
cluding linings and dress goods, show at 
$10,721,400 in the British returns and carded 
woolens at $6,635,600. Taking these two 
together the contract is between 
$4,908,900 in 1913 and $17,357,000 in 1914. 

Except for unimportant decreases in spun 


classes 
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silk yarn and all-silk goods and a larger one 
in jute piece goods, there are larger values 
all round and the same observation applies 
to the statement of quantities appended in 
the table: 
Exports U. K. to U. S 
(Twelve months) 


1913 
5,382,200 
,415,000 


1914 

5,804,300 
59,937,700 
73,400 1,905,400 

:, 189,800 8,218.700 
,218,400 32,790,109 
137,100 641,500 
747,790 509,037 
320,293 173,823 
743,321 1,414,487 

EE NN 5 85s FO 396, 100 ,503,300 
Jute piece goods yds. 90,355,600 609,162,200 
Linen yarn akakew i 2,194,600 2,071,400 
Linen 110,771,600 115,690,000 


Okc vende tee 
yds. 


Cotton 
Cotton piece goods 


Worsted yarn ........ lbs 
Woolen tissues ¥ 
Worsted dyestuffs ... yds. 


yds. 


Carpets Sq yds. 


Spun silk yarns ...... lbs 
\ll-silk tissues ...... yds. 
Mixed silk tissues ... yds 


piece goods .. yds 

It is doubtless all in accordance with th. 
ancient prophecies that were 
worse off before the the 
greatest sufferers during the war and the 
losers of the little they have. The cotton 
veaving districts, notably in and around 


those who 


war should be 


Burnley, have been the scenes of most dis- 
tress and there the position had been weak- 
‘ned beforehand. It is calculated that 85 
per cent. of the Oldham cotton spindles are 
running full time so that as regards employ- 
ment spinners are fairly well off and as a 
onsequence of recruiting there is a per- 
eptible shortage of The 
and worsted industries are working beyond 


hands. woolen 
normal capacity and makers of cheap goods 
not employed on army contracts are about 
as busy as those who are. Trade is not as 
fine cloths, but normal 
business is coming back. In the jute trade 
want of labor is the prevailing drawback. In 
linen the high cost and doubtful supply of 
ax is the trouble. 
through the drop of values in silk and thus 
very little has been done towards replacing 
Continental by British silk fabrics. Of defi- 
nite distress, inability to rent or buv 
tood, only certain Lancashire weaving dis- 


active as worsted 


Losses are being made 


pay 


tricts have known an abnormal quantity, an] 
affairs are growing better rather than worse 
vith them. 
. 
Business is exceptionally good in England 
for owners of worsted mules, who are not 
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numerous although one new mule-spinning 
mill has been set at work during the last 
few months. The knit goods trade cries out 
for dry-spun yarn like that supplied hitherto 
from the Continent, but is making shift with 
Bradford-system yarn, spun with 
than usual. The dress goods trade has ap- 
parently endless needs of French-spun yaru 
at present and the market might conceivable 
The coat- 
ing trade can dispense with mule-spun, which 
is used limited quantity for fine 
cloths of finish. Either a French 
dry-spun worsted yarn, or a mixed cotton 


less oil 


be of use to American producers 


oniy in 
raised 


and worsted yarn closely imitating the origi- 
nal, is a highly salable article and numerous 
efforts to produce a fair substitute withovi 
the use of mule machinery are known to be 
which has 
heard of, but not seen, has been effected b: 


in progress. A success been 
the co-operation of a worsted and a cotton 
spinner. Rovings of wool of one particular 


class, which alone serves the purpose, are 
delivered to the cotton mill and spun along 
with cotton rovings upon the cotton mule 
Competent observers defy one to find the 
cotton in the undyed yarn and it is reported 
that orders for enormously larger weights 
than could be delivered have been offered 
to the maker. The war may have the ulti- 
result of mule- 


spinning in this country, but for the present 


mate promoting worsted 
the problem is to imitate mule products on 


such machines as exist. 
In the form in which it has been put be- 
the 


dyestuff factory is briefly this: 


fore the trade scheme for a national 

(1) A company of $15,000,000 capital to be 
formed; the Government to advance $7,500,- 
000 on 4 per cent. bonds repayable in 25 
vears; three-cighths of the capital to be paid 
in by June 30, the remainder as required in 
calls not exceeding one-eighth at a time at 
intervals at least six months apart. 

(2) Consumers to bind themselves to take 
supplies for five years from the company, 
subject to receiving color of good quality at 
reasonble prices: disputes to be referred to 
an assessor. 

The Government has proposed to put up 


$3,750,000 as soon as half that sum has been 
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subscribed by the trade and public, and a 
like sum when the second installment falls 
due. Thus at the half year the Government 
would have paid $7,500,000 and the con- 
sumers and others $5,625,000. It has been 
suggested less formally that consumers 
ought to subscribe capital equivalent to the 
annual value of the color consumer, which 
recommendation probably cannot be carried 
out in its entirety. The scheme has been 
put before the parties principally concerned 
in a circular with-an attached blank for the 
recipient to fill out with the amount he 
would be willing to subscribe and with his 
assent or refusal to be bound in respect of 
supplies. The generosity of the fmancial 
provisions has not forbidden dye-users to 
object to being tied and many demand, in 
effect, that they shall not be called on to pay 
more than the prices quoted from alterna- 
tive sources. The works of Read Holliday 
& Sons, Ltd., Huddersfield, have been ac- 
quired to form the nucleus of the Govern- 
ment scheme and are being enlarged by fif- 


teen acres. There is the possibility that 


other factories may be added. 


British cotton-growing countries are feel- 
ing the effects of war in common with the 
South. The curtailment of planting in 
Egypt is an old story. An indefinite curtail- 
ment has been recommended by the Indian 
Government. In West Africa the British 
Cotton Growing Association’s price for 
seed cotton has had to be reduced by one- 
third, which measure can hardly fail to pro- 
voke curtailment there also. The 2 1/4 
cents hithertc paid for unginned cotton at 
Lagos has been equivalent to 13 cents for 
lint at Liverpool, and the new rate of 1 1/2 
cents, still leaves the Association with a loss 
upon its bargain. The yield of West Afri- 
can cotton is the low one of 27 per cent. 
The fiber is called by its friends rough, 
harsh and brown, but is regarded as better 
commercial value than the softer and wastier 
qualities which might be raised in its stead. 
Much of the crop fetches between 10 and 20 
points over middling American, but the 
13,000 bales of Lagos cotton does not make 
West Africa a vitally important source. 


494 


It may concern American users of carpet 
wool to know that at least Scotch black 
faced has been added to the list of wools 
admissible in overcoatings and blankets for 
the British Army. Wool of this description 
is practically the only one unmoved in price 
by the furious demand for strong wools in 
general and quotations for it may be ex- 
pected to advance. Limited quantities of 
the material are taken for country tweeds 
and blankets, but it is in British and Ameri- 
can carpet mills that it is chiefly consumed 
and a Scottish carpet manufacturer has 
forced it upon the notice of the War Office. 
The wool is sorted sometimes in the Brad- 
ford trade for the sake of the softer portions 
to be found in the fleece, but apparently the 
kemps in which the wool abounds disqualify 
it for general purposes. It is a wool grown 
upon the heather, often on land which only 
maintains one sheep to the acre and on 
which the main livestock is grouse. A rough 
ground underfoot is indispensable to the 
health of the breed. On his lower lands the 
farmer keeps halfbreds. As it is the fate of 
some of the pure blackfaced to be snowed 
under every winter it is well that the animal 
is hardy enough to maintain itself for a 
period even of weeks by nibbling such 
heather roots as lie beneath its head and 
the wool upon its own breast. 

The Franco-Prussian War of 1870 gave 
British consumers large quantities of woolen 
rags at low prices. The present war differs 
in giving small supplies and high prices, al- 
though now as then there is demand enough 
for fabrics that can be made out of good 
stockings and worsteds. Germany has her 
own low woolen industry with an output of 
shoddy declared at 64.7 million pounds in 
1907, but Germany has for long been the 
chief foreign provider of rags to the English 
market. Under exceptional circumstances 
her total sendings have been eclipsed upon 
occasion by those from the United States, 
but latterly of the 49,000 to 53,000 tons im- 
ported a steady 14,000 to 15,000 tons have 
been imported direct from Germany. It 
may be also that some of the rags from 
Dutch or Belgian ports have had a German 
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yrigin. At all events the supply is large 
enough to make its failure conspicuous and 
to lend increased importance to the alterna- 
tive sources of suitable rags. Instead of the 
isual 50,000 tons the total imports into this 
country were 40,000 tons. Imports were 
7,000 tons behind 1913 at the end of July and 
yy the year-end the decrease was 12,600, In 
sind numbers we received from America 
1,000 tons before the war and 6,000 tons 
thereafter. Looking at the position at large 
me would say that it favors a high price’ for 
rags of all sorts and for soft material in es- 
pecial. The continued dearness of wool 
ends support to the rag market and the 
tendency of fashion towards darker shades 
olds out better chances for the darker va- 


rieties. 


[he German navy is understood to have 
been supplied for some years past with life- 
saving apparatus stuffed with kapok. The 
same method has been taken up by the Brit- 
ish Admiralty which has served out waist 
coats wadded with the fiber to a number of 
ships. Under the name of “golden dawn” 
much of it is used for filling cushions and 
pseudo-eiderdown bed quilts for persons 
who have no idea that they are resting on 
in article five times more buoyant than 
cork. As a stuffing kapok has the merit of 
not felting. It is a unicellular fiber, without 
the twist which characterizes cotton, and the 
feature which qualifies it for cushions dis- 
qualifies it for yarn. Attempts to make sat- 
isfactory kapok yarn have been reported by 
numerous inventors as successful, but no ob- 
vious commercial success is known. Among 
other means mentioned have been some of 
treating the fiber to remove its slipperiness 
and afford the filaments a mutual grip upon 
each other. Apparently the main commer- 
cial supply comes from Java, and kapok in 
its uncleaned state is a dusty mass, freely 
intermixed with leaves and rubbish. 


The United States imported in the fiscal 
year 1913 of artificial silk yarn 1,942,177 
pounds, valued at $2,385,350, and other arti- 
ficial silk manufactures 186,086 pounds, 
valued at $892.434. Germany supplied of 
both $1,165,233 worth 


SOLIDONIA 
BY ROBERT DANTZER 
Translated from the French by the Editor of the Textile 
World Record 


A large number of fibers are found which 
can be used as substitutes for the ordinary 
textile materials. These fibers, both animal 
and vegetable, have been studied only by a 
few experts and the public knows very little 
about them. Nevertheless many of them are 
of value for industrial purposes. The group 
of vegetable fibers is by far the most impor- 
tant and to this group belongs the textile 


material called ‘“‘solidonia.” Solidonia is 


A SOLIDONIA FIBER AS SEEN UNDER THE 
MICROSCOPE 

marketed by a company called “Deutsche 
Faserstoff-Gesellschaft,”’ having a mill at 
Fuerstenberg in Mecklemberg, Germany 
According to a circular issued by the com 
pany solidonia is obtained from the bark oi 
plants cultivated on _ special plantations 
owned by the corporation. A very fine fiber 
is obtained by careful selection of the plants 
By reason of its screw-shaped form, solidonia 
is somewhat similar to natural wool. The 
length of the fibers varies from 2 1/2 to 4 
inches in length in medium grades, while the 
fine fibers attain a length of 6 inches. The 
strength of 11s (cotton count) solidonia yarn 
averages I 1/3 lbs. and that of a No. 48, 
about 1/2 Ib. 

The appearance and handle of the fila- 
ments vary with the country of origin. The 
luster is increased by dyeing. According to 
M. Valdenaire, whose laboratory is at Amen- 
tieres, the solidonia fiber examined under 


EOI Rp OLS 
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the microscope have the appearance shown Solidonia is converted into yarn by eithe: 
Fig. 1. The filaments have branches and the carded woolen or worsted process and is 
are striated with a very large central canal spun by the worsted process not finer than 
lumen of a yellow shade. The Vetillard 36s (cotton count). Up to the present time 
reagent colors ee fibers a greenish red, in- the material has been used for knit goods 
clined to a violet. The fibers obtained from passementerie, in mixtures with short wool 
the nettle, which are somewhat similar to for dress goods and cheviots and in mixtures 
solidonia, are stained blue by the same re- With long wool for imitation worsted. 


agent. In the raw state solidonia is of a a 
A HAND BOOK OF WEAVES 
By G. H. OELSNER, Director of the Weaving Schoo! at 


Werdau 
This Series began in July, 1911 


gray color, similar to flax, but is bleached 

very easily. It acts the same as cotton in 

the presence of dyestuffs and the dyeing op- 

eration is the same. Sulphur, substantives (Translated and Revised by Samuel S. Dale.) 

and basic colors are used. The property The effect depends upon the position an 
1 1 


possessed by solidonia of absorbing perspira- order of the differently colored threads. Fre 


FIG. 1688 FIG. 1689 
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tion without creating a sensation of cold on quently it is possible to obtain an entirel) 
the skin, enables it to be mixed with wool different pattern simply by changing the po- 
to advantage in the manufacture of knit sition of the filling colors so that the dark 
goods. pick will come in the shed previously occu- 


Copyright, 1915, by Samuel S. Dale 
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pied by the light color. This enables many supply new designs and combinations, we 


different patterns to be produced by simply have deemed it advisable to illustrate this 
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changing the relative position of the color to branch of the art with a large number of ex- 
the weave pattern. amples, Fizs. 1688 to 1873. 

As color effects are in extensive demand In many of these drafts the weave is 
and designers are constantly called upon to shown at the bottom; the warp pattern, at 
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the top; the filling pattern, at the left; and ig, ‘ig. 1823 
the color effect in the center. Following is a ‘ig, ‘ig. 1825 
list of corresponding weaves and color 
effects which are shown separately: FIG. 1707 
Color Effect. Weave. 

Fig. 16 ‘ig. 1693 

Fig. ‘ig. I71I 

Fig. ‘ig. 1714 

Fig. ‘ig. 1734 

Fig. 175 ‘ig. 1750 

Fig. aan . 1752 

Fig. . 1755 

Fig. . 1757 

Fig. 176 ‘ig. 1759 

Fig. wien. Se 1762 000mg 08080 


+4 ed 00008 580808 
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Fig. 176: ‘ig. 1766 
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Fig. 
Fig. 
Fig. 
Fig. 
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a ‘ig. Fig. 1843 
‘ig. 
Fig 
Fig. ‘ The plain weave is often used for the pro- 
Fig. duction of colored stripes. Fine hair lines 


Color on the Plain Weave 
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running warpways are obtained by warping before the change, the dark color coming on 
and weaving 1 light 1 dark, bring the light the-shaft that previously carried the light 
pick in the shed where the light warp is low- threads. This is illustrated by Fig. 1693, 
ered and the dark warp is raised, Fig. 1688. which the two transverse rows of squares 
The lines are made to run across the cloth represent the two shafts of a plain weave, the 
filling ways by weaving the same warp pat- black squares being one color; the white 
tern so that the light pick is inserted when squares the other. A color is changed from 
the light warp is raised and the dark warp’ one shaft to another by introducing two 
wered, Fig. 1689. tlireads of one color and then continuing th« 
[In all the drafts the warp colors are indi- 1 and 1 order. 
ated at the top, the filling colors at the side. The reversal of the lines lengthways as 
To alternate long with cross stripes, it 1s well as crossways can be effected by intro- 
merely necessary to introduce two threads ducing two picks of one color and then con 
f one color and then continue the pattern tinuing the 1 and 1 pattern. This method 
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1 and 1 as far as desired, when the cross  iliustrated ut Figs. 1691 and 1694, for which 
stripe can be changed to a longitudinal the warp and filling colors are arranged 
stripe by inserting two threads of one color _ follows: 


For example, the color effects shown at Warp and Filling Warp and Filling 


Figs. 1690 and 1692 are produced cn a plain Pattern for Fig. 1691 Pattern for Fig. 1694 
eave by the picake y arrangement of 
colors: ( 1 light ( 1 light 
c 7x 
, . , } 7 
Warp Pattern for Warp Pattern for 1 dark 


, e- ( 1 dark 
Fig. 1690 Fig. 1692 


sl . light light 

(1 light (1 light 

3% ( lerk 7 : ( — 2 dark 2 dark 
I dark I dark annamneenibies 


/ ° 

t light t light -_ 
2 dark dark 

2 dark 1 light 

i. _ | 1 dark 

. 1 light 
2 dark 
27 


light 


2 dark 
27 

By placing two threads of one color side Every pattern in which the lines are run 
by side it is evident that in the succeeding 1 in both directions, lengthways and cross- 
and 1 pattern the light color will be brought ways, must contain an odd number of 
on the shaft that carried the dark threads threads, as in the examples given. Other 
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obtained with a _ plain 


shown at Figs. 1695 to 1705. 


Twills 


effects weave 


Col ron 


Che 
vhich a thread of a contrasting color follows 
The 
the single pick going in 

Hig, 

-06. Cross stripes of this kind are made on 

3-leaf filling twill, the light colored pick 

inserted when the light colored 
Fig. 1707 

stripe patterns the 


3-leaf warp twill is used for stripes in 


two threads of the ground color. 
pattern is the 
hen the single warp thread is down, 


same, 


ing 
iread is raised, 
In all 2 and 1 
triping threads should come in the center of 
e pattern, thus 1 dark 1 light 1 dark, the 


warp 


single 
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weave and pattern being adjusted accord 


ingly. At Fig. 1710 the 
bottom. Fig. 1711 


is shown at 
the 


weave 
is the weave for 


olor effect shown at Fig. 1712. 
patterns the 
smaller scale is first enlarged on the draft to 


In drafting large » motif on a 
the full size, a certain number of threads, de 
pending on the enlargement desired, being 
made to correspond to the motif. 

Fine stripes or hairlines are often made on 
a 4-leaf twill by alternating 1 light with : 
dark thread in both filling, as 
shown at Fig, 1708; the light pick is inserted 
when the light thread is down. 

For a 2 and 2 stripe a broken 4-leaf twill 
is used, the warp dressed 2 and 2, the filling 
t and 1, Fig. 1709. 

The 2 up 2 down twill is used for most of 
the color effects with twills. A stair effect, 
Fig. 1713, is produced by a 1 light 1 dark 
pattern in both warp and filling. Figured 
effects can be obtained with this stair effect 


warp and 


are 


filling 


80808080 
See ese eOe en 
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by reversing the twill in either warp or filling 
yr in both directions, as shown at Fig. 1715, 
the weave draft being shown at Fig. 1714. 

A combination of a 2 up 2 down twill and 
a 3 up 1 down twill, with a 1 light 1 dark pat- 
tern in both warp and filling is shown at Fig. 
716 


THE MAKING OF SCOTCH TWEEDS 


By THOMAS WELSH, Hawick, Scotlan 


rna id sfield Te tile So 


\t the | 
rule 


the 
of thumb. In 187 


beginning of trade, setting 


was 


3 when I first be- 


to take an interest in these matters. 
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which 
have been based on observation. It 


there was a setting rule in use must 
was di 
vide the grist by 3, and for plain cloth add 5, 
for common twill add Thus 18 


set for common twill—18/3 ++ 9 


ends 


cuts was 
15, which 
means a 15 reed with 


in split, equal 


to 32% ends and picks 
In 1875 Robert 
published 


which he gave 


Galashiels 
designer, Designer’s Hand 
book, in the rule—Multiply 
the square root of the grist of the yarn by 


Johnstone, a 
his 


3% for common twill. 
3% for 5 twill. 
33% for 6 leaf twill, 


leaf 


Thus 36 cut in common twill—6 « 3% 
There also the ends are 4 in split 
21/4 equals 45% ends and picks. 


tems are of course applicable only to the 


2! reed. 


These sys- 


Galashiels system of counts and reeds. 


It may be that there are still some of Mr 


Johnstone’s pupils who use this method, but 
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the majority of designers use Ashenhurst’s 
rule when need be, and watch the results. It 
is a matter of observation that setting is 
governed largely by the purpose for which 
the cloth is required. The same yarn may 
be set 32 ends and picks for a suiting and 24 
ends and picks for a costume cloth, and the 
result be satisfactory in both cases. Oi 
course, the question of weight is always in- 
volved in this matter of setting. Weight de- 
And while there is or may 


termines price. 

| setting for every yarn in every 
weave, and an ideal count and setting for 
every weight in every weave; the hard finan- 


be an ideal 


cial facts of manufacturing make it impera- 
tive that the best should be 
stock in hand without seeking too much re- 


finement in detail. 


made of the 


Ashenhurst’s rules are very useful. hose 
for changing from one weight to another, 
and for finding the proper make for a new 
cloth, an old one being known, may be fol- 
But the setting rules need 
modification for tweeds. Instead of taking 
his results as correct for finished cloth, they 
for ends in reed; and instead of 
taking one end and one intersection as equal 
it is better to take them 
I suppose York- 


lowed implicitly. 


are better for 


g 
to 1.732 diameters, 
as equal to 2 diameters 
shire woolen cloth closer 
than the Scotsmen do tweeds, and so Ashen- 
hurst’s rules may be more closely followed 
in that part of the country. It is a matter 
of material Tweeds are 
from 66 to 74 inches wide in loom—the ma- 
Width determines 
milling and that again depends on the effect 
wanted. Milling is always subordinate to 
the appearance. 

The most elaborate care is taken to get 
the ranges, selling samples and pieces alike. 
Each factory may have its own methods and 
all give special attention to attain the right 
results. This care begins with the range— 
the picks must be right. They are measured 
and noted after the range leaves the loom 
\fter finishing, the range is measured and 
weighed and particulars noted. When sam- 
ples are ordered, the patterns are put on an 
order sheet, on which are entered the range 
number, the width and weight, the particu- 


1 


makers set their 


and laid 


milling. 


jority about 68 or 69. 


lars of make; and on which is noted any al- 
teration of make that may be necessary to 
get the exact cloth. This sheet accompanies 
the samples through all the subsequent op- 
eration. The weaver has it at the loom; the 
millman and finisher have it before them 
when the samples are going through their 
hands. 

A short length of raw cloth is kept of the 
pattern for comparison with the piece when 
it is started in loom; and a portion of it is 
sewn on the end of the piece before it goes 
to the milling. Should the piece come up 
off shade, this little cutting helps to locate 
the fault. If both piece and cutting are off, 
the fault must be in the milling; if the piece 
is off and cutting right something must be 
wrong with the yarn in the piece. Samples 
are weighed before being sent out to the cus- 
tomer and the result marked on the sheet. 
The sample is now the standard when pieces 
are ordered. The weight and width of 
samples are reported to the mill office and 
the weaving particulars especially as regards 
width may again be slightly altered. The 
millman and finisher are also provided with 
bits of the finished samples for their guid 
ance in the treatment of the pieces. 

It will be inferred from what has already 
been said that patterns and 
treated individually. Each one belongs to a 
class as regards price and general make; but 
there may be some small variation in each 
one which makes it needful to treat it as if 
it were the only one of its kind. In plain 
work where hundreds of pieces are made ex 
actly alike in every particular, it is safe to 
give each piece exactly the same treatment 
But fancy goods may belong to a class and 
yet the individual pieces have some slight 
variation that affects the milling. Hopsack 
and mayo twill take less time to mill than 
common twill is one example; the. presence 
of twist in one and not in another is also a 
case in point. So the millman, while he 
knows generally how much to give each 
class, watches each individual piece in par- 
ticular. Milling is done in the rotary ma- 
chine with its rollers and milling box. 

It is common to put special marks on the 
piece with the numbers to indicate how it is 


pieces art 
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to be finished, at least as regards raising. 
At times pieces are raised dry on either side 
before milling. Sometimes they are milled 
about half raised and the raising milled down 
and more often they are raised wet, after 
milling is complete. All these different 
methods of finishing can be made known to 
the millman by marks sewn into the ends of 
the pieces and mistakes prevented. 

\fter milling comes shrinking, then crop- 
ping if it is required. Many manufacturers 
now blow their pieces especially if they con- 
tain worsted. They are wound on a perfo- 
rated roller and steam is blown through 
them. This is an old practice in the worsted 
trade which has been adopted in tweeds in 
ecent years. After blowing comes pressing, 
vhich is done in the usual way with cards 
ind hot plates. Some pieces have the press 
ing steamed off the face and are re-pressed 
old. After this they are 
packer and the customer. 

After I had read a paper on Scotch tweed 
Institute, and while the dis 


ready for the 


the Textile 
ussion was proceeding, a gentleman passed 
e a note asking me in my reply not to give 
The secret of the tweed 
trade is an open one. I have no doubt that 
Yorkshire designers know as much about 
Scotsmen 


\way trade secrets. 


the operations of weaving as 
Perhaps in some matters they know more. 
‘or Scotsmen depend very little on fancy 
weaves; the great bulk of their trade is done 
vith a. common twill varied with herring- 
bone, hopsack, and other small weaves. 
There is no reason in nature why a York- 
shiremen may not be as good a colorist as 
he is a weaver. No, the secret of tweeds is 
not there. It really lies in the material used, 
No clever weaver, no talented colorist can 
make high-class cloth out of low-class ma- 
terial. I have no doubt there are Scotch 
designers trained in Galashiels and Hawick, 
in Batley and the Colne Valley. They will 
make the best out of the material they 
handle, but not even a Scotsman can make 
cloth that will wear well and look well out 
of inferior material.. The grand secret of 
the success of the Scotch tweeds is that they 
are carefully made of good pure wool. They 
are, as the salesman in the story said., 
“* ec" 
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A THREAD BOARD FOR SPINNING 
MACHINES 


The illustrations show an improved thread 
board for spinning frames, patented in this 
country, the ordinary pigtail yarn guide 
being dispensed with. The inventor states 
that the difficulty with the old style guide 
lies in the fact that when a broken end oc- 
curs in the spinning of this kind of roving, 
the end extending from the bite of the deliv- 
ery roller tends to come straight down and 
is almost certain to fall or get caught and 
cause snarls that will break many more ends 
before the attendant can get them pieced up 
With the improved thread board no broken 
end 
trouble. 


can get past the board to cause the 
Means are provided by which the 


A PLAN VIEW OF THE NEW THREAD BOARD 


yarn is retained in the operation of piecing 
The and 


toward the spindle 1S drawn up toa position 


yarn end below the thread board 
above the thread board and pieced to the 
portion coming from the delivery rolls. 

A further improvement consists in the 
provision of parts or sections of the thread 
board to guide and retain the yarn over the 
center of the spindle,—the same being ad- 
justable so as to be properly positidned, al- 
though the rail in a comparatively long spin- 
ning machine may be more out of line. 
These adjustable parts or sections are re- 
movable and can be readily replaced. 

Fig. 1 isa plan view of the new thread 
board; Fig. 2 is a sectional elevation show- 


ing the position of the thread board with re- 


lation to the delivery rolls and spindles; Fig. 


3 18 a sectional view on line 
Fig. 1. 

Each block is made with a shallow chan- 
nel within its top, and receives therein the 


shank portion of an L-shaped steel plate, 


cross 


o's 


which extends in front of the supporting bar. 
Upon each block is another plate which 
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is clamped against the shank of the L-shaped 
plate. 

The thickness of each of the 
plates is slightly greater than the depth of 
the channels so that the top plate, when the 
bolts are tightened by the has a firm 
binding portion of 
the L-shaped plate which is 
eted in the channel. 

The forward depending flange is adjusted 

line with the spindle, to which the thread 
delivery rolls, 
guided through the thread board. 

Each clamping plate secured above the L- 
shaped plates and extended considerably for- 
beyond them, is provided with a re- 


L-shaped 


nuts, 
against the 
partially pock- 


engagement 


or yarn is brought from the 


wardly 


S777 : 
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SECTIONAL ELAVATIONS OF THE THREAD BOARD 


cess which extends from its forward edg2 
beyond the location of the depending portion 
of the other plate. 

Each of these recesses is widened between 
its forward and rear ends forming a pair of 
shoulders as shown, and these recesses are 
divergent to permit of the quick and easy en- 
trance of the yarn at the time of piecing up. 

The support blocks in each of which one, 
or more than one, set of the L-shaped, and 
clamping, plates are provided by being 
hinged to the main support rail, may be 


swung back for doffing; by making and com- 
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bining the parts as described, the L-shaped 
plates are individually adjustable so as to be 
brought with their flanges all in alignment 
even though the supporting rail may be con- 
siderably warped or out of true. 

The upper plates close the spaces between 
the guides and form a guard or barrier be- 
low which a broken thread cannot pass 


SPINNING FINE YARN 
BY WASCO 


A spinner of fine cotton goods recentl 
stated that he was having trouble in spool- 
ing, warping and slashing 100s yarn spun 
from Sea Island cotton, and asked for advice 
in handling this kind of stock. The spinner, 
“Dixmude,” gave the following particular, 
regarding his work: 

Weight of finished lap in picke- room, 8 1/3 oz. 

Card sliver, 34 gr. 

Speed of doffer, 5 rev. per min. 

Drawing, 58 gr. 

Doublers, 230 gr. 

Comber, 40 gr. 

24 per cent. out on comber. 

First drawing, 50 gr. 

Fin. drawing, 60 gr 

Slub, 65/100 hank. 

First Int. 1.60 hank. 

Second Int. 3.50 hank. 

8.70 hank. 
20.00 hank finished roving 

Twist on spinning frame, 4.80 


If trouble is experienced in 
warping and slashing, it will certainly de- 
velop in the weave room. Although good 
fine yarn may come from the spinning frame, 
it can be ruined in the subsequent processes. 
“Dixmude” is using a light lap and a ver\ 
light sliver is turned off the card. The al et 
of the doffer is low, although this speed 1 

frequently this yarn. I 
would suggest that a heavier lap be used 
with a corresponding increase in the draft of 
the card, say a lap of about 12 ounces, de- 
livering a sliver between 40 and 45 grains 
with a draft of about 125. The draft on the 
comber should not exceed 30 and a sliver of 
about 60 grains delivered. The drawings, as 
given by “Dixmude” should produce a good 
yarn if the machines are in good condition. | 
would suggest making the roving on the in- 
termediate and fine frame somewhat heavier 
and drawing more on the jack frame. Thi 


spooling, 


used for size of 
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speed of the spindle on the spinning frame 
should be from 8,000 to 8,500, with the speed 
of the front roll from 60 to 65 revolutions 
per minute. 

Assuming that a good yarn has been made 
at the spinning frame, the fault must be in 
One of the 
plest machines in the mill is the spooler and 
probably because of this its importance is 
overlooked. 


the subsequent process. sim- 


The tendency on this machine 
is always to run the spindle at too high a 
with the result that the 
stretched and much of the elasticity taken 
from it. The aim should be to retain this 
elasticity throughout all processes. When 
once lost it can never be recovered. To ob- 
tain good results on 100s yarn the speed of 
the spindles should not exceed 750 revolu- 
tions per minute. It must be remembered 
that as the spool becomes full there is an 
added strain on the yarn so that if the speed 
of the spindle is too high at the start the 
yarn will certainly be stretched before the 
spool is filled. 

The correct size of the spool should be se- 
will not be tov 


speed, yarn °*s 


so that the traverse 
In this way a certain amount of strain 
is taken off the yarn which would be added 
if the spools are too large. 
about 3 1/2 inches between heads. 

Another point which should be carefully 
looked after is the setting of the 
guides. These guides should be set so thai 
all large knots and bunches will be taken out 
of the yarn. The correct setting of th: 
guides may cause more ends to break down 
at the spooler, but the work will be greatly 
improved on the warper and other processe: 
following. 
tender to run the yarn outside the thread 
guides, but when this is done every bad place 
in the yarn through to the cloth. 
Spooler tenders should hold the end tigh 
after tying a knot so that the yarn will be 
wound on the spool under tension, otherwise 
the end will kink and these kinks cause an 
endless amount of both the 
warper and slasher. 

Excessive speed on the warper will also 
cause much bad work to be made as the yarn 
will be weakened. About 40 yards per min- 
ute can be wound on the beam with good re- 


lected 
long. 


A LOK rd size is 


thread 


It is much easier for the spooler 


yoes 
goes 


trouble on 
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sults. A warper hand can give the slashe: 
tender considerable trouble by allowing end- 
to run out after breaking and then crossing 
them in piecing up. Special attention should 
be paid to the winding of ends after being 
tied. Unless they are wound with the righ: 
tension, kinks will cause trouble both in 
slashing and weaving. 


The warper hand 
should also be very careful in tying knots so 
that they will not be too large and will no 
Frequently the ends of the knots are 
The long ends left on 
the yarn cause lumps and in many cases 


slip. 
carelessly broken off. 


cause the ends to break, especially in the 
weaving. 

when the 
laid to poor 
twist in the yarn. 
fault 


Usually warping is bad, the 
stock or insufficient 
\s a matter of fact the 
often lies in the speed of the 
warper and also in the tension put on the 


blame is 
very 


yarn caused by the spools not revolving as 
freely as they ought, due to worn bobbins, 
steps, etc. Another cause of poor warping is 
found in the roll being too 
heavily weighted, causing additional strai: 
on the yarn. 


sometimes 


Even when good yarn has been spooled 
and warped well, it 
slasher. 


can be ruined on th 
Only a competent man should b: 
allowed to run a slasher. The three mos 
important things that have to be attended to 
in slashing a warp are the size mixing, the 
steam pressure, and the speed of machines 
There are other things which must be taken 
into consideration, such as the amount of 
covering on the tension or drag roll, but 

the points mentioned are carefully attended 
to, good 


results are obtained, 


There is no question whatever but that the 


generally 


most important thing to watch is the size. 
This mixture should not vary. After obtain- 
ing what is considered to be a satisfactory 
The 


steam pressure should not be too high or the 


mixing, it is advisable to stick to it. 


yarn will be scorched and weakened. The 
amount of steam to use is determined by the 
speed at which the slasher machine is run 
and the number of ends in the warp. Every 
thing should be done to preserve the elas- 
ticity in the yarn and to this end the size 
should penetrate the yarn thoroughly. 





Questions and Answers 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, questions pestatning op textile 
matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. Questions should be stated as riefly and 
concisely as possible. Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of a the 
markets, etc., are especially invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All inquiries must be 


accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence o 


ood faith. 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investigation, a charge covering the 
@ost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense is incurred. 


BLEACHING ARTIFICIAL SILK 


Editor Textile World Record 

What kind of a bleach is used on artificial silk 
will stay bleached? I have had trouble 
lately with these goods returning to their natural 


color Essex (2398). 


it 
SU aL 


1 


Hypochlorite of soda is the best bleach for 
however, a weak 
solution is much better than a strong one, 
but it requires somewhat more time to work 
its full effect, which is no disadvantage. 


artificial silk. In using it, 


The most common solution of hypochlo- 
rite of soda is prepared in the following 
manner: 

One hundred pounds of bleaching powder 
are dissolved f and 

rred until all the lumps have been broken 

In the pounds of soda 
ash have 12 1/2 gallons of 
solutions are now mixed 


in 50 gallons water 
meantime, 6 
been dissolved in 
water. These two 
and stirred well for a short time, and allowed 
to settle for several hours or all night. In 
the morning draw off the clear liquid and 
add until it l This 
makes a stock solution. 

The artificial silk to be should 
be first wetted out with cold water, and im- 
mersed in the bleach solution, first reduced 
to 2 1/2° Tw., and watched from time to 
time until the proper degree of whiteness is 
ybtained. Lift, drain off, and pass through 
a weak solution of bisulphite of soda (1 
5 gallons of water) and then giv: 

good final rinse. 

The yellowing of bleached artificial silk, 
however, is not necessarily a fault of any 
bleaching process that might have been em- 
ployed, but rather due to a too short a time 
during the rinse. Rinsing after bleaching is 
of even more importance than the choice 
Kashgar. 


water stands at 6° Tw. 


bleached 


ounce to 


of a bleach process. 


MIXING ANILINE OIL AND HYDROCHLORIC 
ACID 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Please give me some information on how to 
mix aniline oil and hydrochloric acid to equal 100 
pounds of aniline salt. Howard (2424). 


A solution of aniline hydrochloride equi- 
valent to 100 pounds of aniline salt requires 
68.9 pounds of commercial muriatic acid a: 
18° Be. and 80.75 pounds of aniline oil. The 
acid is first weighed out and diluted with 
water, and the aniline oil is then added con- 
tinuously with steady stirring, 
the rate at which the oil appears to be taken 
up. Dumfies. 


and only at 


REMOVING BLACK LEAD FROM LACE GOODS 
Editor Textile World Record: 


[ have been a lace bleacher for 
years and have had lots of trouble with black 
lead. I would advise “Windsor” (2391) to 
get the lace from the mending room as soon 
as possible, for the longer the lace lays with 
black lead in it the more difficult it will be 
to get out. After boiling in the kier, run on 
water and if it is not possible to get a tank 
to heat up the water the next best thing is to 
turn on steam along with the water. The 
point is to keep the goods hot. Then run 
from the kier to the washing machine 
through a hot suds and pile. Cover the pile 
up to keep the steam in and let the goods lay 
two or three hours. Then run them through 
hot water to remove the suds. If there is 
any black lead left, try washing the goods by 
hand, or run them through the suds a sec- 
ond time. If the goods are run through 
chemic with the black lead left in it will be 
more difficult to get it out, but hypochlorite 
usually takes out what little black lead there 
It is better to see that all of the 


many 


is left. 
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black lead has been taken out before passing 
through the sour. I find that I get better 
results by using muriatic acid instead of 


nitric. Hector. 


BLUE SPOTS ON KNIT GOODS 


Editor Textile World Record: 

I enclose sample of our knit goods which are 
bleached in the roll by the peroxide process and 
which show numerous small blue spots scattered 
irregularly through the goods. We are having a 
great deal of trouble with these spots, nearly all 
of our goods showing more or less of them, and 
would like to have your opinion as to the cause 
yf and remedy for the difficulty. Nixon (2427). 


{ can think of nothing in connection with 
the peroxide bleaching process which would 


I knew of an 
was encoun- 


give such unfavorable results. 
instance where similar trouble 
tered, and after 
ound that it came from attempting to do the 
dyeing in close proximity to the bleaching 
\pparently very small particles of dyestuff 


careful investigation w¢ 


floating in the air would settle on the top ci 
the liquid in the bleaching vats and caus 
pots such as appear in this sample. Separa 
ion of the end to the 
This might be worth while investi 
Caliatura. 


processes put an 
‘ouble. 
gating 
The trouble which “Nixon” is experienc- 
ng is very peculiar, as the peroxide process 
is superior to the other processes in that 
from machinery and 
from the in- 


there is less trouble 
plant equipment. | 
quiry that the trouble arises in the bleaching 
process, as “Nixon” does not state whether 
he is using a little blue after the bleach to 
heighten the color of the goods. If the 
spots are caused in the bleaching process it 
is evident that something comes in contact 
with the peroxide which acts as a soluble 
agent, and that the spots are then distrib- 
uted through the goods. I would advise 
“Nixon” to examine all parts of the vats to 
see that the connections are right. There 
may be a defect in some joint where a little 
graphite or some other substance is being 
dissolved by the peroxide and carried away 
by the liquid into the goods. Or it may be 
caused by the marking of the goods. Does 
“Nixon” use blue crayon for marking the 
rolls as they are brought from the machines? 
| have known this to be the cause of a lot 


assume 


of trouble, especially if they are the soft 
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which is distributd between the 
threads to a greater or less degree according 
to the pressure used. This color is made 
soluble by the bleaching solution. 

[ would suggest finding out where the 
spots first appear. We at one time had a 
lot of trouble with spots appearing on our 
goods and upon investigation found that the 
dust and specks were falling from the floor 
above, which had been used for dyeing. 
After putting in a new floor the specks dis- 
appeared. 

lf this does not 
would advise “Nixon” 


crayons, 


remedy the trouble I 
to look to his labels 
and the packing of the powders. Is there 
any Other work being done in the same room 
where used? Is there any 
clean out the 
that would have any effect on any of the vats 
or materials being used? Examine the vats 
to see that the lining is all right. Look at 
the water and steam and also the mixing of 
the peroxide in the bath. If a blue is used 
after the bleach, the trouble may arise there, 
for there are blues that will spot the goods, 


blue is being 


liquid being used to boilers 


much care is taken. 
Delco. 


no matter how 


FUZZINESS ON SILK HOSE 
Editor Textile World Record: 
We are enclosing two socks. One is new, 
while the other has been worn and washed once. 


Could you explain the reason for the fuzziness on 
these socks? Agram (2384). 


[The fuzziness on the silk stocking is 
caused by using a strong alkali in the boil- 
ing-off process before dyeing and knitting, 
which causes the fibers to open up too much 
giving a fuzzy and specky appearance which 
is covered up somewhat in the dyeing proc- 
ess. The best way to boil off silk is to use a 
good soap and water, or better still, the soap 
foam degumming process. Silk hose should 
be washed carefully. The best way to wash 
such goods is to use an olive oil in cold suds, 
rinsing in clean water in which a small quan- 
tity of salt or vinegar has been added. This 
acts as a mordant. Wring as flat as pos- 
sible, let dry in the shade and then press 
cold. A strong alkali, such as potash or 
chloride of lime has been used in washing 
the stockings. This has turned the color and 
injured the fiber, causing a fuzzy appearance. 

Lithonia. 
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THE AVERAGE YARN NUMBER 
Editor Textile World Record: 

We thank you for your very explicit infor- 
mation, supplied by mail, and published on 
page 97 of the January issue, regarding 
average yarn number of cotton cloth. This 
will enable our clients to avoid unnecessary 
litigation. Yours respectfully, 

Chicago (2413). 


BEST MATERIAL FOR BLEACHING TANKS 
Editor Textile World Record: 

What lumber is considered the best for wooden 
tanks in which material is treated with a weak so- 
lution of chloride of lime and after that neutral- 
ized with a weak acid solution? I am using at 
present cypress tanks, but I find that the bleach 
is eating through the edges between the bottom 
and staves. The tanks have been put up in the 
proper way, and did not show any leaks for the 
first four or five months. Is there any compound 
eon the market which could be used for stopping 
up the leaks and is not affected by water or ac'd? 

Arran (2361). 

Probably the best wood to use in con- 
structing tanks or vats for bleach liquor is 
pine. The joints should be heavily leaded 
with white or red lead, or with hot asphalt 
when first put together. The action of 
chlorine on linseed oil is peculiar and this oil 
has been used to very great advantage in 
treating wood for such tanks by applying it 
hot when the wood is quite dry. The great 
trouble in applying any impervious coating 
is that the wood is generally treated while 


damp or green, in which condition the coat- 
A hot appli- 
cation of a good asphalt paint protects the 
wood against the action of the bleach liquor 


ing does not adhere perfectly. 


without discoloring it. 

The use of thick white or red lead in the 
joints not only serves to make a superior 
joint, but if leakage occurs, the chlorine 
liquor converts the lead to a chloride which 
is normally insoluble. Lead lined tanks can 
be used, but the expense of constructing 
them of sufficient size is not balanced by the 
advantage over wooden tanks. For the pur- 
pose indicated, it would appear that a 
wooden tank, well jointed, and given a light 
protecting inside of asphalt, should 
meet every requirement. Very durable 
bleaching and dye tubs are now constructed 
and also from a kind of 


coat 


of stoneware slabs, 
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hard soapstone that is much employed in 
making stationary domestic laundry tubs. 
This matter might be well worth investigat 
ing. 3eta-Naphthol. 


VARNISH FOR ROLLERS 
Editor Textile World Record: 


I would like to know if there is a varnish for 
coating rollers in a silk spinning room to prevent 


loose stock from sticking to them. What humidity 


is best for keeping loose stock free from the front 
pressing rollers? Essex (2405). 

I do not see how varnish would help to 
keep the loose stock from sticking to the 
rollers. This is due to carelessness on the 
part of the operative. It is well to have as 
much humidity in the room as the law will 
allow to keep the stock free from the front 


pressing rollers. Lithonia. 


PICKING COTTON 


Editor Textile World Record: 

What is the requisite number of blows per inch 
that cotton of various lengths should receive in 
the picking room on the various machines, 2 and 
3 blade beaters and porcupine beater? 

Metz (2382) 


“Metz” asks a direct question and it looks 
as if only a direct answer should be given, 
tc serve as a guide for all conditions. The 
writer, however, has never found it practicai 
to do things that way. The thickness of the 
web of stock being delivered to beaters mus! 
be considered. In order to give a practica 
answer, one must assume a certain layout oi 
the work being run. We will assume tha: 
we are running I 1/8 inch stock through the 
breaker, intermediate and finisher picker. 
Laps for breaker, 16 oz.; finisher, 16 oz. 
Tinisher laps should be 13 oz., four doub- 
lings on each picker, all of which have single 
beaters. The body of stock delivered to 
beater would, in this case, be 16 K 4 = 64 
cz. per yd. This is as heavy as it should be 
run. If about 50 oz. per yard, it would be 
all right for this stock. From 50 to 65 oz. :s 
a very good range. Blade beaters in this 
case should run from 35 to 40 blows per inch 
of stock delivered. For pin or Kershne- 
beaters it could be increased from Io to 20 
per cent., if stock is very dirty. The mai: 
thing about picking is the air drafts. These 
should be so regulated that the stock would 
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the beater blade quickly and spread 
venly on the For longer stock we 
se only breaker and finisher and aim to de- 
ver about 30 to 40 blows to the length o: 
tock delivered, if the sheet delivered is 
about 50 oz. to the yard. If the sheet is 
lighter we deliver less blows; and if 
rore blows. We have found the curling of 
stock is caused more by not having proper 
iraft than by too much beating. There is 
10 doubt but that excessive beating 
stock and causing excessive flyings 
Minto. 


eave 


cages. 


heavier, 


weak- 
ens the 
in later processes 


MAKING COTTON YARN ABSORBENT 


ditor Textile World Record: 
What is the cheapest way to treat cotton yarn 
that when perfectly dry it will readily absorb 
ter! Mantrix (2397) 
*Mantrix” 
cotton varn so that it 


probably has in mind the treat- 


lent of shall have 


\roperties the same as or similar to absorb- 


ent cotton. That cotton in any form shall 
water-absorbing qualities 
that it must be completely freed: from alt the 
natural fatty and waxy constituents that 
normally belong to it. These can only be 
removed by chemical treatment, the most ef 

ctive of which consists in giving the cotton 
. kier boil for 8 to 12 hours with a solution 

taining 1 per cent of caustic soda under 
and afterwards 


possess 


requires 


low pressure, then washing, 
with a 
about I per 
hlorine, the bleaching action being per 
mitted to proceed to the limit, but if 
ible just short of producing any oxy-cellu- 


eaching chloride of lime solution 


‘ontaining cent of available 


pt S- 


se. 

\fter bleaching 
cent solution of muriatic 
4 per 
and finally rinse well 
of alkali re- 


with 
then 


wash well, and sour 


I per acid, 


vash and neutralize with a 1 cent so- 


lution of caustic soda, 


) remove any possible trace 

maining in the yarn. 
The use of bisulphite 

is an antichlor to prevent chlorine odors re- 


cotton, but manufac 


of soda is much used 


maining in the some 


urers make use of a very weak soap solu- 
ion which seems to answer the purpose, be- 
sides leaving the cotton in a soft condition. 
Of course, other processes for treating 
otton are to be made use of. When absorb- 


ent properties only are desired at the lowest 


cost, all other considerations being neg 
lected, the process to adopt is as follows: 
or each 100 pounds of cotton yarn, boil the 
yarn for 2 hours in a solution containing 
2 1/2 pounds of soluble oil made from cas- 
tor oil, and to the bath add 1 pound of pearh 
ash. After the boil, drain off, and wash well 
in clean, soft water, and dry. Cotton so 
treated will be found to have practically all 
the properties of a bleached absorbent cot- 
ton, but of course, it will not meet all the 
white 
characteristic of the 
Berwick. 


tests, nor will it have the same fine 
that is 


bleached article. 


appearance 


TWISTS FOR WORSTED YARN 


[:ditor Textile |\’orld Record: 

Please give us information as to 
standard scale governing twists of Bradford spun 
two-ply worsted yarn? We understand the twist 
in the single depends very much upon the stock, 


but we would like to know whether there is any 
aceepted for two-ply. 


standard generally ply 
Walcot (2410) 

No general rufe eam be framed to meet alf 
the circumstances ef: different The 
matter is not one solely of the quality (or 
fineness) of the stoek. Its solution depends 
somewhat on the length and regularity of 
the fibers, the atmospheric conditions, the 
type and speed of spinning frame, and still 
more upon the effect sought in the particu 
lar fabric for which the yarn is intended. 
reasons the correctness of any 
given number of turns per inch must remain 
matter of experience. It follows 
that only a limited utility attaches to a rule 
which has been given for arriving at the ap 


whether a 


cases, 


lor these 


chiefly a 


proximately correet number of turns to give 


in spinning single. The formula is below: 


2 
fC 2.2 for merino 
PS <x 1.9 for soft merin 
C '.6 for filling 

& 


of x“ 4.2 for knittin 


The eee number of turns for t 


is affected 


\-ply 
amount of 
roughness or 


yarn part by the 


twist present in the single, the 
amount of 
desired 

pre- 
twist 
purpose in view, but 


smoothness of the single, the 
weaving and the effect 

Considerations of economy 
vent from 
than is needed for the 
the conditions are elastic. In the 


difficult to say what art 


strain in 
the cloth. 
spinners putting in more 
cireum- 


stances it is repre- 
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In one case an Australian 
warp merino is folded as follows: 


sentative twists 


2/56s . 15 turns per inch 
2/48s 14 turns per inch 
2/ 30s 12. turns per inch 
+ 2/248 . 10% turns per inch 


dn another instance long New Zealand or 
South American wool is twisted as follows: 


- 2/40S 
2/30s 


12 turns per inch 
Io turns per inch 


standard for twist in 
either single or two-ply worsted yarns. Be- 


There is no fixed 
low I give an average list of twists in both 
single and two-ply, compiled from tests of 
yarns by various spinners, both for warp and 
weft, which may to some extent serve as :1 
basis from which to make calculations. The 
varies considerably even in the same 





















































quantities of yarn. It depends on the aver- 
age length of the staple, the system of spin- 
ning employed, and the kind of goods to be 
made. As 1 general thing long-stapled stock 
requires less twist than short wools. Weft 
used for soft-handling goods should be spun 
with as little twist as possible. This not 
only makes a better filling’ weft, giving a 
soft handle to the piece, but also causes the 
stock to show up better when the goods 
have been dyed and finished. More twist is 
put into warp than into filling yarn in order 
to strengthen the warp. 


510 


In deciding what amount of twist any par- 
ticular class of stock will require, it is ad- 
visable to dissect a sample of the stock from 
which the drawing is being made. As the 
sliver comes from the first gill box in draw- 
ing, break off a piece as long as the longest 
fibers in the sliver; and without trimming the 
ends, lay the point of tuft on a velvet-coy- 


FIG. 2 


ered board. Press the few projecting fibers 
down with finger of left hand. Hold the 
bulk firmly in right hand and draw the sliver 
across the board. The longest fibers will be 
left on the surface of the velvet. Repeat the 
operation gradually downwards until all the 
fibers are transferred from the right hand to 
the board. The shape of the collection of 
fibers shows the proportions of long and 
short fibers in the staple. Figs. 1 and 
2 show tests of two lots of 50s but of 
different growths. The sample at Fig. :, 
having such a preponderance of long fibers, 
will make a good spin with much less twist 
than that at Fig. 2. 

The following may be considered a fair 
guide for twist in worsted yarn: 


FILLING 
Yarn Quality 

. 1/130s from gos ... 20 

. 1/100s from gos .... 1814 

.1/gos fromgos......... 18 


Turns pr. tn 
Botany 
Botany 
Botany 
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from gos « 
from 70s .... a 
from 60s — 
from 58s . 6% 
from 40s .... . TY 
from 40s . 3% 
from 40s 6 
from 44s A 
from 7s 0o”% 
from 6s 8 
from 8s - a2 
from 4s 8 


Botany a . 1/80s 
Botany 1/60s 
3otany . 1/408 
Botany +... . 1/208 
Crossbred . 1/20s 
Crossbred . 1/128 
English luster . 1/408 
English luster «» 34908 
Mohair . 1/408 
Mohair . 1/328 
Alpaca .. 1/408 
Alpaca . 1/30s 
Mohair and alpaca: 9s = 56s; 7s = Sos; Os = 
5s = 40s; and 4s = 36s, approximately 
WARP 


from 70s 
from 60s . 
from 50s 
from 8s 
from 7s 
TWO-PLY FILLING 


Botany warp 
Botany warp 
Crossbred 


2/50s from 70s 
2/40s from 70s 
. 2/16s from 46s 


rWO-PLY WARP 


2/100s from gos 
from 70s 
2/5s6s from 64s 
»/48s from 64s 
2/36s om 60s 
2/24s from 64s 
Irom 50s 


irom 40s 


2/008 


sh luster »/HOS 
lish luster 2/408 
t 2/60s from 9s 


jos from 6s 


from 46s 


DIFFICULTY IN SPINNING 
litor Textile World Record 

Enclosed is a small swatch of roping from our 
spinning mules. We are having trouble with this 
roping winding around the rollers in the spin- 
ning \ broken end, instead of running on the 
floor until the spinner pieces up, runs around the 

yller and causes considerable trouble. We would 
ppreciate it if you could give us some informa- 
tion as to the cause. The stock is cotton and 
irded and spun on the woolen system 
Worden (2418) 

I notice the roping is very soft and dry 
and that it has quite a few specks of cotton 
seeds in it. This would cause the ends to 
break off short when the rollers stop. If 
the rollers are cold when starting they will 
atract the soft, dry ends of the roping. In 
working this kind of stock I use five quarts 
of lard oil, lukewarm, to one hundred pounds 
of cotton and have had very good results. 

Kambra 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ARTIFICIAL INDIGO 
Editor Textile World Record: 


_ I am interested in the patents tor manuiactur- 
ing synthetic indigo. I understand that all the 
subsequent patents depend for their value upon 
a basic patent. Which out of the large number 
of patents is this one? Westland (2393) 

The whole matter is excessively technical. 
The development of the manufacture of ar- 
tificial indigo has been traced thus by Dr. 
Edmund Knecht: 

In 1841 
that upon oxidation indigo yielded isatin. 
In 1848 Fritzsche obtained aniline by dis- 
In 1870 
Knop made indigotin 
heating with phosphorus 


Erdmann and Laurent observed 


tilling natural indigo with potash. 
A. Von Baeyer and 
from 
trichloride, acetyl chloride and phosphorus. 


isatin by 


[In the same year Engler and Emmerling ob- 
tained small quantities of indigotin by heat- 
ing nitroacetophonone with soda lime and 
In 1875 Von Nevchi made indi 


gotin by oxidising indol with ozane. 


zine dust. 
These 
were the preliminaries to Von Baeyer’s suc- 
188o, 


when, after fifteen vears of 


cess in 
labor, he obtained artificial indigo from easily 


— : ] . on 1 ‘ - . +; ] 
accessible coal tar derivatives Che most 


mportant result was its production from 


ortho-nitrophenylpropiolu acid, which was 


treated 


© 1 
with and reduci 


caustic soda 
‘ 1 
agent such as grape sugar or xanthate of 


soda 
credited with attaining 


Heumann (1890) is 


a commercial success for the product by 


alka- 


was achieved 


melting phenylglycocoll with 
Still 


when he 


caustic 


lies. greater success 


made _ phenlyglycocoll-ortho-car- 
“Westland” 


successive 


boxylic acid the-starting point. 


perhaps knows which of these 
steps can be regarded as the basic one 


Synthetic indigotin is produced from 
naphthalene, the white aromatic substance 
used sometimes as a disinfectant or deoder- 
ant. 
with concentrated sulphuric acid in the pres- 


There is a legend 


The naphthalone is oxidized by heating 


ence of a little: mercury 
in the laboratories saying that the discovery 
of the use of mer-ury in this connection was 
due to the accidental breaking of a thermom- 
eter out of whith the quicksilver flowed into 
Regent: °* 


‘ 


the material‘under treatment. 





THE KNIT GOODS SITUATION 


South has shown consider- 


stmas 


than at ans 


nee Chri 


var started. While the orders 


aaa Hn ae $77] oa 
received here are still very 


nore welcome than some of 
rs from the West, as the mer- 


is for immediate delivery. 
a great help to 

ot of hosiery 
business and 
he orders or 


season. Some 


manutacturer3 


and even when bills are 


past du unpaid, every consideration 1s 


1 


linguents and they willing!: 


being shown de 
s] ip every reas mable amount, so as to help 
everyone to recuperate 

The knit Oe ods 


anuch disappointed with the amount of fall 


manufacturers are ver) 
Susiness that has been placed by the western 
jobber who has been in the market for two 
or three weeks and in most instances has re- 
The outlook in the West was 
They are receiving high prices 


turned home. 
never better. 
for most all of their products and with the 
bountiful crops that have been raised, they 
should look jorward to a remarkable fall sea- 
son. Still they are more conservative than 
one would expect. This might be explained 
by the fact that the poor year they have just 
been through makes them cautious and they 
think they are not yet out of the woods. 
Prices for men’s flat fleeces have been 
made, but they do not attractive 
enough to make the large buyer operate to 
any extent. He feels that the manufacturers 
can afford to make as great a reduction in 
fleeces as was made in the prices for men’s 
ribbed underwear and consequently he is 


holding off 


seem 


One Southern manuiacturer has brought 
out a men’s twelve pound rib union suit that 
This is the first tim: 
hat a men’s winter rib union suit. has bee 


is being sold for $3.50. 


made that can be retailed profitably for fift 
cents. If manufacturers did not open thei: 


lines so early, their customers would bi 
a better position to judge what their requir 
ments for the following season would bs 
When prices were made there would be som: 
life to tl W here 

shown the chances are the prices at 
the 


moment this 


: bitying. there is no entht 
siasm 
reduced to see if ‘annot tempt 
buyer rhe is done the 
rht and waits to see if there 
reductions The retailer 
until the last 
and this nece 


business 


his buying 


han ever this season 


effects the jobbers’ advance 


export business still continues to 


some extent. This has proved advantage 11S 


not only to the manufacturers, 


but to the 
jobbers as well, as it has kept the manufa 
turers irom unloading a lot of hosiery an‘ 
underwear on the home market at prices that 
would have been disastrous. The wool h 
siery manufacturers have booked about all 
the foreign business they can take care 
and at prices that they would never be abl 
to realize in the home market. They have 
been obliged to stop taking any large orders, 
so they will be able to take care of their reg 
ular customers. If they should sacrifice their 
regular trade next season for an extra profit, 
they would have hard work to regain it. One 
of the largest manufacturers of wool hosiery 
is selling a two pound sock for home con 
sumption at $1.02 1/2, making his usua! 
profit, but for this same sock they are ask- 
ing and getting from $1.40 to $1.50 for ex- 
port. The underwear manufacturers are also 
getting more for export than for the home 
trade, but not to as great an extent as are 
the hosiery manufacturers. 

When the export demand for cotton un- 
derwear started it was for the flat fleeces and 
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than shirts; there 


as very little demand for men’s rib under 


rr many more drawers 


ear. The latter are now in demand. One 
if the explanations is that when a man is in 
the trenches for a long time, the heavy fleece 
asily collects dirt, and if he is wounded, this 
fleece is carried into the wound and is very 
ipt to cause blood-poisoning. Up to the 
present time there seems to be no demand 
hatever on the other side for men’s union 
uits; these are almost an unknown quantity 
specially in England. 

\t the recent meeting of the Jobbers As- 
ciation of Knit Goods buyers, the question 


what weight ribs would be carried for 1915 


as discussed and the general concensus of 
pinion was that they would all handle the 
even pound weight the same as in the past 
Their trade has been educated to 


is weight for several years, as it was neces 


years. 


iry to reduce the weight to eleven pounds. 
ton and yarn got so high and a twelve 
und garment could not be made to retail 
fifty 
rofit. 
ound garment, the chances are they could 


cents and leave any satisfactor: 


Now if they went back to the twel\ 


iffer this value only for one season and then 


they would have to start all over again to 


educate their trade to the eleven pound 
veight. 

Some of the Southern manufacturers have 
ilready advanced the prices of their ten, 
eleven and twelve pound ribs ten cents a 


dozen. This is about the only advance in 
price that has been made since the opening 
of underwear for next fall. 

The hosiery business is still very back- 
ward and manufacturers have a lot of mer- 
chandise that was all made up when cancel- 
lations began to come in, but this will right 
itself before very long. There does not seem 
to be any demand whatever for ladies’ tan 
hose. The hosiery manufacturers of Penn- 
sylvania sent a delegation to Washington re- 
cently, requesting that a representative of 
the Government be sent to their mills to in- 
vestigate the conditions among the manu- 
facturers. The administration gladly ac- 
cepted this invitation and at present is mak- 
ing a thorough investigation of conditions. 
[In the first mill visited it was found there 


were Only about twenty-five people in the 
mill, running full the 
employs several hundred. 


mii] 
This mill had an 
enormous amount of goods on hand and no 


whereas when 


orders on their books. 


The backward winter affects the sweater 


business more than anything else in the knit 
goods industry. Buyers have ordered only 
samples. This is a hardship for the manu- 


1 


tacturers, who feel that wool is going highe 


and that in the absence of orders they dare 


not buy their supply of raw materials. The 
prices on cotton sweater coats were reduced 
only twelve and one-half cents a dozen at the 
Naturally, no 


Recently a reduction was 


opening. one placed any 
orders. l | 
and one-half to 


from twelve 


cents 


A NEW FLAT SEAMING MACHINE FOR 
KNITTED GOODS 


Several years ago the Union Special Ma- 


~ 


chine Company tested in several knitting 


mills in this country, a sewing machine to 


g 
make a flat seam. It had a cylindrical work 
plate, the seaming of the two pieces of fabric 
together being accomplished In One opera 
tion. The work was fed from the end of the 
cylinder, whereas by the two operation seam 
ing, which has been used for quite a number 
of years, the work was first seamed together. 
the first operation seam then covered and 
the work stripped from the cylinder machine, 
which completed the second or seam cover- 
ing operation 

It seemed, however, to the manufacturers 
where the new machine was displayed, that 
the inventor of the novel machine was per- 
haps ahead of the times. They did not think 
the trade was ready for a garment seamed 
in this way, because the threads used in the 
seaming operation were visible upon both 
time 
this objection has melted away and several 
manufacturers 


sides of the fabric. In the course of 


have made their garments 
having the threads of the seam appearing on 
the outside of the garment. 
objection has been overcome. 
The Union 


West 


In this way the 


Special Machine 


Kinzie St., 


Company, 


300 Chicago, Ill, is 
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now introducing to the trade a machine out for the expeditious handling of the gar- 
ments. The stitch forming mechanisn 
while novel, is of a construction that cai 
readily be taken care of by the ordinary me- 
chanic. It does not require the services o 
an expert to readjust the machine, nor does 
edges of the fabric together in one operation _ it prepared 
used like 


to make the novel seam which they call 
The 


machine is of the 


the “Tandem Interlock” Tan- 


dem _ Interlock 


seam 
same 
construction as was shown several years ago 
and includes the feature of joining the two 
use of 


require the specially 


thread. These machines can be 


and feeding the same from the cylinder work 


plate of the machine, thus making a perfectly 


other Union Special machines with su 


THE UNION SPECIAL TANDEM INTERLOCK FLAT SEAMING MACHINE 


flat seam with the edges securely joined and 
The so- 
called whiskers or cut loops of fabric cannot 
protrude through the meeting line of the 
seam. 

The frame work of the machine is so ar- 
ranged that the operator can do her work 
with the least amount of fatigue, facing the 
The machine 
is made with the same care as to high speed 
and characterizes all other 
Union Special machines. The details of 
operation have been very carefully worked 


doubly covered at the meeting line. 


machine in the usual manner. 


durability as 


thread as the manuiacturer usually uses 
his factory. 

The fabric joined by the Tandem Interlock 
seam is only the single thickness of the ma 
terial at the seam, as the two abutting edge 


form a perfect juncture without overlap 
With the use of this seam, it is not necessar 
to overlap the shoulder seam, making two 
thickness at that point. This seam is strong 
enough to make a perfect shoulder seam 
with only a single thickness of fabric with- 
out liability of the seam rupturing. Th: 
garment seamed on this new Union Specia! 
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does not mark of the 


Sev- 


nachine leave the 
eam upon the body of the wearer. 
ral knitting mills have placed 
ders with the Union Special Company fo: 
hese machines after having made a very 


already 


areful examination of the machine and the 
eam made by it. 


THIRTY YEARS’ RETROSPECT AND 
PROSPECT OF HOSIERY 


BY FRANK L. CHIPMAN 


vers’ Association of Knit Goods, Jan. ll, 1915 


| do not believe that any of us realize the 
wonderful values in hosiery that we are giv- 
g the consumer today, and it occurred to 


ie that it would be interesting to sketch the 


In 


changes and improvements which have been 
made in the manufacture of cotton hosiery in 
this country. 

In 1884 the manufacture of hosiery was 
onfined principally to Philadelphia, 
ne or two small plants in Pennsylvania, and 


with 
alf a dozen or so in New England. ‘Todav 
there are hosiery mills in almost every state 
east of the Mississippi. 

mcerns of the early period have disap- 


Some very large 


peared and been forgotten. Some of us will 
remember George Branson & Co., Vickers 
& Weston, Thos. W. Cope & Bros., Thos. 
Dolan & Co. and Lewis Jones. Since the in- 
lustry began its career there have been four 
great and important changes. 

First. 
rom cut (or seamed) hosiery to seamless ho- 


The most important change was 


siery, 
Dyeing of fast black and colors. 
Development of full fashioned ho- 


Second. 
Phird. 
slery. 
Fourth. The manufacture of silk hosiery. 
Some of us remember when there was n> 
domestic hosiery offered 
iashioned seamed hosiery made on circular 


except the old 


machines, cut with shears and seamed on 
ewing machines. 

After 1886, the Blanchard overseam sew- 
ing machine was brought out. This was a 
sewing machine that would make a clean 
seam in imitation of a hand seam and was 
very much appreciated by the trade. It cost 
10 cents per dozen more to finish the goods 


on this machine. The manufacturer had no 
trouble whatever to get an advance of 2 
cents, showing Previ- 
ous to this, the seams were not even trimme 
and the bunches in the toes were cut off with 
shears. About this time Willcox & Gibbs in- 
troduced their automatic trimmer, bough: 
the Blanchard machine, took it from the 
market and paid the Blanchard Machine Co. 
a royalty. Some of you will recall that ho- 
siery finished on this machine was stamped 
“W. & G. 

Cut 
round heads 


15 cents extra profit. 


seam and welt”. 


hosiery was made on_balmorals 


in long tubes, cut in lengths, 
with feet cut in them and sewed on sewing 


machines. 


small sizes regularly sold at 


$1.65 to $2.00 per dozen from 5 to 7 1/2 


inches. If you will compare an article of 
this kind with what we are giving the con- 
sumer today at half the price you will get 
some idea of the advance which been 
made in the art of manufacturing hosiery. 
\bout 1883, the Branson Machinery Co., 
Philadelphia, brought out what was known 


as a seamless knitting machine on which it 


has 


was possible to fashion a heel and toe by 
putting the needles in and out of action in 
the heel and toe by hand, forming a pocket 
or heel. slow method and 


could be 


This was a very 


done only on coarse gauges 
Shortly after this the Kilburn automatic ma- 
chine was invented, and John Blood & Co., 
whom their 


stocking which was sold 


you all know, brought out 
160-needle 


at $1.05 in bundles. 


famous 
This same hose today 
would sell for about 65 cents with cotton 25 
per cent. higher; also 160-needle half hose at 
$1.50 per dozen, which today can be bought 
at, or about 70 cents 

Each year has brought out some great im 
seamless knitting machines, 
until today the latest machines seem to ac- 
complish everything that could be asked for. 
The changes in machinery have been so 


provement in 


rapid that it has been very hard on the man- 
ufacturer; machinery has frequently become 
obsolete in three years. This is one of the 
reasons why hosiery manufacturing profits 
have been so small, if not less than any other 
industry of its magnitude and detail. 
When I Taft, with 


called on President 
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ome other manufacturers, during the Payne 
one of the manufacturers 
remarked to the that there had 
never been a hosiery manufacturer who had 


tariff controversy, 
President 


made a million dollars, whereupon the Presi- 
dent replied, “Well now, isn’t that a pity.” 
Previous to 1888, very few of the colors 
and fancy 
Aiter 


the stocking was removed, it was not neces- 


that were used were fast dyes, 
striped hosiery was generally worn. 
sary to put it on the next day as the com- 
pattern was left on the flesh. When 
t] 


he so-called fast black was 


plete 


aniline black or 
the dyers charged 25 cents per 
dveing it, and it was no time be- 


] 


logwood dyes were entirely 


the aniline or fast black. 


the great German dyer, foresaw 
| this dye and spent a vast amount 
ising it \t 
en goods with this dye brought a premium. 

I] had 
one into the advertising business persuaded 
one-inch the 
Home We ad- 
vertised crow-black hosiery, a sanitary fast 
| We 


1 1 
DlaCK, 
for sample pairs that we 


money advert one time for- 


i890 a college friend of mine who 


~ 


us to put a advertisement in 
Journal, costing $54. 


Ladies’ 


sO many answers and orders 
up, it 


Ot 
gave it was 
too much trouble. It is unnecessary to tell 
you if we could have foreseen the possibilities 
of advertising hosiery at that 
lf only I could have 


‘It Pays to Adver- 


time, what 


could have been done. 


seen the present show 


tise” in 1890 
1 J 
| nad 


Chemnitz 


LQOO 


an interview with Mr. 


with the idea of 


plant in America, and of- 


yvalty of 5 cents per dozen, 


5,000 d Fortunatel, 


zen daily. 


proposition was declined, for 
time all other dyers became able 
Today the 


black is fast rarely en- 


an equally good black. 


question whether the 
ters into the argument in the sale of hosiery 

Next came the development of the full- 
fashioned industry, and lastly, three years 
ago, the American manufacturers’ started to 
Silk hosiery had 
the American 
public for two reasons: First, it was very ex- 


make cheap silk hosiery 


not been generally worn by 


pensive; second, most all of the goods on the 
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market were of French manufacture, with tl 
exception of two or three large manufactur 
ers of fashioned hosiery in this country, an 
most of these goods were weighted dyes. 
When the 50-cent pure dye silk hose an 
half hose were brought out, it did not tak: 
the public long to realize that while thes 
goods were very thin, they were not onl 
better servi 
In my opinion it is unfortunat: 
American 


comfortable, but gave even 
than cotton. 
that the eithe: 


fashioned or seamless silk hosiery ever mad 


manufacturer in 


any weighted silk goods. 

About the time that the manufacturer b¢ 
gan to master the art of making thread sil 
hosiery, artificial silk came on the mark 
and some very handsome goods’ wer 
brought out; artificial silk face and cotto: 
back, also Japan silk face and artificial sill 
back. These goods gave good service and 
were a great advancement in the art of ma! 
ing hosiery. The manufacturers of these s 
called plated goods knew that artificial silk 
could be worked by itself, but they also knew 
that without some reinforcement it possess 
It was unfortu 
that thes 


goods were put on th 


very little wearing quality. 


nate for the hosiery business 


straight artificial 
market. They have proved that women w 


buy anything that looks 


good, as the d 
mand for straight artificial silk ladies’ goods 
is growing. Although they have very poor 
wearing qualities, they have the appearan 

of the real article and the economy is sid 
tracked by effect. 
apply to half-hose, as a man demands me: 


This does not, howeve: 


in his purchase. 

(here has likewise been a great advan 
ment in the distribution of hosiery. Co: 
pare our great jobbing houses of today, wit! 
their complete plants, with those of 30 years 
ago, and we find many economies which hel 
to give the consumer these wonderful values 
Very few of the gentlemen here realize th: 
of the modern American job 
If you had been with me on 
tour of the jobbing houses of London last 


completeness 
bing house. 


year, you would appreciate the advance mad 
in this country over foreign competitors. In 
one of the largest houses in London, 

counted thirty young men with large basket 
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down 
rough the to be 
packed. There were only two elevators in 
establishment two 
passengers each, and kept exclusively for 


m their shoulders carrying goods 


stairways to basement 


this immense carrying 
ustomers. 
jobbers have antiquated, rough floors, and a 
I failed to find 
one house or institution any better or equal 
The same ap- 
there are very few jobbers in 


Che buildings of all the London 
ombination of small rooms. 


to ours of thirty years ago. 
plies to Paris; 
France, most business being done di- 
rect with the ret [ am sure that those 

ho are there are thirty years behind any 


ailer. 


partment represented here. 

In found the dpmestic hosiery 
susiness the condition that 
years ago. I visited their 
still making the old cut 
the mills. the 

The in- 


Brazil |] 
in about same 
xisted here 
nills and they 


osiery in 


twenty 
wert 
) some of Few of 
poor people in Brazil wear hosiery. 

ibitants of the cities being Portuguese and 
Spanish, still wear fancy stripes, both in wo- 


un- 


nen’s and men’s hose, which would be 
] 


marketable rere 
lhe craze for silk hosiery has reached the 
\merican countries and the better 


pe ple 


The duty, 


South 
beginning to call for 
the 


is approximately $10 a 


lass of are 


them however, on cent 


ilk 
dozen 


50 
se in Brazil 


The manufacturers sell seamless cot 


1 
he 


ton for ents per pair, which would 


The 


pez 


nose 33 


‘ 


ell in this country tor 12 1/2 cents 


luty, however, is something like $1.35 


lozen on I |b. 10 oz. cotton hose, so it en- 
tirely excludes American goods of this class 
population of 1,280,000, 98 per 
ent. prosperous of all 
South affords a 


good market for its size, having no hosier: 


Uruguay’ 


white, the most 


1s 


\merican countries and 


mills. I found in Argentine that the jobbing 


houses were right up to date, and their bust- 


y 
~ 


ness methods on a with ours. Large 


par 
quantities of cheap German fancy hosiery 
and cheap 
staple goods are made in the country. Such 
socks as the Nelson and others are made in 
quantities and compare with 
\merican manufacture. The duty, which is 
97 cents per dozen on 2 Ib. 4 0z., 84 needle 
American goods of this 


are imported, very creditable 


favorably 


half-hose, excludes 
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character. Price of 1 Ib. 2 oz., 17 


the di 


half-hose, 90 cents at the mill; 
this number is per 
o'clock each day everyone 


ness establishment, 


ity 


50 cents dozen. 


leaves the bus: 


the doors are 


and no one remains in the house save the 


watchman. All business ceases ever 
to 


rest and time to go home for 


the vear from 12 2, giving everybody 
Imagine our doing thi 
the 
rhere 


meal. Chili 


found about same conditi 


\rgentine are more peop] 
City 


mainder of South 


consuming hosiery 


\merica 


It is easy over the 


to LO 
predict developments for the 


for the practical working 


posed manufacturers’ and 


change when offices of manuta 


lines will be housed in one en 
ing, situated in the center of 
Saving of time to the buyer 
omy to the seller. 

Each year it seems that 
the of which 


limit values 


trade | predict, however 
ten years there will be grea 
the manufacture of the ver 
been 


that 


hosiery. There has less 


this of 


ole 
class goods 


the 


theit 


in 
orades as 


‘ 


devoted energies 


ments on fine gauge machines 


It 


the 


seems reasonable to exyj 
manufacturer and the jobhe: 
been able to I 


maintain thei 
profits 


when these wonderful 


being given to the public 


has not been the c as 


t¢ da’ 


a minimum profit. 


ase 
turer and the jobber 
ness on 
willing to 


job at $2.15, | 


jobbers are pay 
stocking to t 
hope of improving their profits 
silk 


cents; 


a 13 inch boot hose \ 


seller at 25 today 


inches, and the reduced cost 

goods is given to the consumer 
I believe the 

taken is closer commercial harn 


greatest step 


producer and distributor, the 


6 needle 
on 


At 12 


> 


locked, 


? 
aay in 
al 


midday 
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and jobber becoming as a big wheel, the cog 
of which is unity. We cannot overlook the 
fact of the increasing sale of hosiery direct 
from factory to retailer, and the more rapid 
growth and greater earnings on capital in- 
vested in hosiery companies. No industry is 
healthy without being profitable, and there 
are a number of factors contributing to the 
distribution of hosiery from manufacturer 
through jobber to retailer, which should be 
borne in mind: 

First: The 
and papers carrying their selling messages. 
The 


mail orders on the part of catalogue houses, 


enormous growth of magazine 


Second: great growth of mail and 
department stores and manufacturer to re- 
tailer 

The feeling on the part of retail 
that a 


greatly ingratiate him in the eyes of his em- 


Third: 


hosiery buyers mill purchase will 


plover, which too often is a fact, with the re- 


sult of his willingness to give preference to 
| 


that which he believes to be mill purchases 


Fourth: The depreciation of quality oi 


merchandise which always exists when it is 
bought to sell on its appearance, rather than 
; 


) 
the consumer 


on intrinsic merits to 


Fifth: There are about 2,000 hosiery mills 


scattered in nearly every state of the Union. 


more are built each vear \ great many ot 


these distribute merchandise locally to ac- 


commodate their retail friends, without the 
competition of the 
Other 


ment stores, their mail order department and 


factors are the growth of depart- 
bargain basements, and the ease of reaching 
them in larger cities. There are 228 cities 
with inhabitants, their 
reaching a third of the population of this 


over 25,000 stores 
country. These stores use large lots of ho- 
siery and the majority of it is bought direct 
from mills. Their initial orders in case lots 
and many duplicate orders are filled by the 
direct-selling mills. During the remainder 
of the season, these manufacturers who are 
selling the retail trade have ample time to 
extend their trips to the small towns at very 
little increased cost, making competition for 
the jobber difficult. 

There is nothing the matter with this great 
country of ours, and it is up to us to get our 
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own out of it. From a European standpoint 
the United States is a haven of peace, se 
curity and prosperity. As compared with th 
awful strife abroad, we are, up to the presen: 
time, the most fortunate people in the world 
It is true that we have had great anxiety re 
cently regarding our business, but if we sto; 
to think of the trainloads of maimed and 
wounded that are being hauled to the rea: 
from the European battlefields, and the 
homes that are made desolate, we will hay 
nothing but thanks to offer. Let us all ap 
preciate the United States, realize our op 
portunities and not dig trenches and get int 
them when there is no one to fire at us. Let 
us not be blind to the most glorious chanc: 
which we have ever had. I believe we ar 
going to have in the near future a wonderfu 
revival of business, and it behooves us to get 
ready for it. Let us thank God that we ar2 
alive, and that we are living in a land that 
at peace at a time when nearly the whol 
world is at war 


A KNITTING MACHINE NEEDLE 


\n improved needle for knitting machines 
invented and patented in this country, is d 
A need: 
of this type is made up of two movable parts 
one formed to present the usual hook an 
the other performing the function of the 
usual latch. 


scribed by the inventor as follows: 


The two parts are mounted i: 
grooves formed in the needle cylinder o: 
needle bed with the groove for the latch nar 
rower than that for the hook, so that th 
two are kept separate. 

The new needle prevents the point of th 
latch member from passing the back face oi 
the hook. Special provision is made for the 
clearance between the forward portion of th: 
shank of the latch member, and the opposiny 
wall of the groove. There is nothing in cer- 
tain positions of the ordinary needle to limit 
the transverse motion of the parts except the 
the machine itself. The 
needle parts are liable to become separated 
transversely and upon the retracting move- 
ment of the hook the point of the latch mem 
ber will pass to the rear of the hook, not only 


construction of 
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endering the knitting imperfect, but fre- 
uently breaking the needle. 

It is important also that clearance shall be 
provided between the latch member and the 
rear wall of the groove in which it is located 
to take care of the fibers and dirt which 

‘ight otherwise clog the groove and hinder 
\r prevent the movement of the latch mem- 


FIG, I 


ber in its groove. The present invention is 
designed to eliminate these difficulties. 

Fig. 1 is a cross-section of the 
ipper portion of the needle and cam cylin 


ders of a plain circular knitting machine 


vertical 


FIG. 2 FIG. 3 


FIG. 4 


showing needles of the improved form in po- 
sition; Fig. 2 is a longitudinal cross-section 
of the upper portion of the hook and latch 
of the needle; Fig. 3 is similar to Fig. 2, 
showing the parts in different position; Fig. 
4 iS a view in transverse cross-section taken 
on the line A—A, Fig. 2. 

The hook of the needle is of practically the 
same form as the corresponding part of the 
ordinary pivoted latch needle comprising the 
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hooked end, the shank and the butt, all of 
which parts vary in length, shape and pro-’ 
portion, according to the particular style of* 
needle. The hook is slotted transversely at 
6 near its forward end, and this slot is prei- 
erably made in the form of a saw kerf enter-’ 
ing the hook member from the front or face 
so that the end walls of the slot converge and 
present a shoulder at the rear surface of the 
hook. The hook is mounted to slide longi-* 
tudinally in a groove formed in the exterior 
surface of the needle cylinder. ° 
The latch is of a thickness that will allow’ 
it to move readily within the slot of the hook.” 
[It is mounted to slide in a longitudinal 
groove formed in the needle cylinder. The 
head of the latch is provided with upper and 
lower or forward ahd rear cam surfaces, and 
with upper and lower or forward and rear 
shoulders. The tail of the latch at its lower 
end is bent as indicated to secure frictional 
engagement with the walls of its groove 


DEFECTS IN KNIT GOODS 


BY GLENCAR 


Jobbers and buyers of knit goods have 
come to the point of examining dozens of 
knit garments before accepting a shipment. 
They pick flaws, and find fault as if they did 
not know why they did so. These com- 
dark 
specks on white goods, a light or heavy end 
that hardly shows unless held up to the light, 
or perhaps an oil stain that had begun to 
show yellow after being boxed for months. 
This is what causes the superintendent and 
knitter to say things, and gives the mill 
owner a more gray hairs. The dark 
specks might be most anything, from cotton 
seeds to burrs in worsted yarn. The light 


plaints reach such things as a few 


few 


and heavy ends can be traced to poor spin- 
ning or poor carding. 
always have with us, as long as the stainless 
This oil does not stain at once, but 
will turn yellow months after leaving the mill. 
Most of these troubles are beyond the help 


The oil stains we wi!l 


is used 


of the knitter. The yarn must be used, and 
if these slight defects arise after knitting, 
it is only a question of another hot letter 
or so to the yarn men. It certainly will not 
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help matters to change spinners, for these 
_things will creep in the best regulated mills. 
Some time ago a traveling man asked me 
what I thought of certain black specks on 
the front of a ladies fine vest. I examined 
them closely, but did not have the least idea 
as to the cause. He told where they were 
made, even that did not help, for I knew the 
place well, knew the quality of the stock they 
used, knew that everything was as clean as 
possible around the mill, so | gave up the 
problem. 
town, and on calling at the factory I inquired 
The superintendent and 


Later | happened to be in the 


about the specks. 
t went around the mill to look things over, 
and we found the cause 

The building was two stories and base- 
ment, the folding was done in one corner of 
the basement, at the corner of two busy 
Opposite the folding table was a 
There was 
As the fold- 
ing tables with the 
walk, they caught almost everything in the 
dirt, cinders. The 
was put up stairs, and the dif- 
ficulty was at an end. I do not take credit 
for this, for the “super’’ beat me to it when 


streets. 
double door to the fire room. 
always a draft or breeze here. 
level side- 


were about 


soot, and 


way of dust, 


folding room 


breezes around the win- 
lefects I have mentioned do not 


goods seconds in the true sense of 


{ mentioned the 
dow. The 
make the 
the word. Seconds are goods so imperfect 
as to make them unmerchantable as perfect 
goods. Still there are buyers who throw 
out an otherwise perfect, high-class garment, 
because a button is chipped or discolored. 
if a facing stitch is crooked or run off, out 


The garment was not spoiled, but 
other garment in the 


it goes 
was as good as 
stock 

An old 


{ get SO 


any 


“Tell me why 
back.” He 
pointed to a case that had come in just then. 
“[ don’t understand it. They did not come 
back much months.” He 
old Pennsylvania German, hon- 
[ tried to help him out. It 


German once said: 


goods 


many of my 


until the last few 
was a good 
est and square 
seems that most of the complaints were due 
The sleeves were baggv 
We looked 


and I found good reasons 


to a cheap finish 
and got out of shape generally. 
the goods over, 
for the 


kick S 
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The garment was about a 5-pound ladies 
shape vest. The combination of yarn an 
cut of machine, used with the length and 
size to make five pounds made a slazy fab 
ric. During the process of finishing, th 
goods were stretched out of all proportion 
Long, tight stitches and dull seamer knives 
put the hoodoo sign on them. The knittin; 
and sewing machine man was not to biam« 
he only obeyed orders as to long stitches 
His job kept him too busy to watch th 
knives, to hear him tell it. It took only a: 
hour or so to get him fixed up, and he has 
never forgotten it. At another time he sen: 
for me, said his goods looked bad, and hi; 
knitter did not know what the trouble was 
The knitter, in fact, was no knitter, rathe: 
a jack of all trades put in because he was 
handy with tools. The old German laid out 
some garments for inspection. There wa 
one size that seemed worse than the other 
From the looks. of the 
tell what the cause of the trouble was. The 
stitches Again 
looked like several kinds of varn run in to 


fabric | could not 


seemed to be uneven. 


It also "looked like tight and heav) 


gether. 
ends. I looked at the frame that made the 


goods. It seemed right, the stitches were 
nearly true, so I started up the machine, 
watching it closely. The 
true, and I noticed the needles 
jump at certain spots. I trued the dial, and 
picked out big hook needles which had bee 
put in for small hooks. The improvemen 
still the fabric 
I tried the stitch again, and whilc 
doing so noticed that one of the cylinder 
stitch cams held down 
Then I knew instantly 
was. 


dial was out of 


seemed 


was noticeable, but 
right. 


Was not 


about four needles 
the troubk 
I took out the eight cams, and found 
them in very bad shape. Some would hold 
others would not hold 
[ ground them all alike, and spoiled 


where 


three or four needles; 
one. 
them, so we sent to the shop for another 
set. I gave the knitter instructions for put- 
ting other cams in and grinding them 
There were new stitch cams all around, as 
he had experimented on them all. The Ger 
man wrote later that things were all right 
At another time I was up against it good 
and hard. A knitter had sent in a 
piece of plain goods that had a few scattered 


small 
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uck stitches in it. This looked easy, but | 
vent over to have a look at the machine. 
(he knitter was sitting in front of the frame 
is | walked in. I was confident that I should 
valk out again in about two minutes. I 
pulled the cloth out and looked it over, next 
ooked at the dial cams, then tried the take- 
ip tension. Nothing doing, I started the 
rame and the tuck stitches or bird’s eyes 
vere still there. This frame was an old one 
nade originally for shaped goods. It had 
made straight goods so long that parts were 
from the dial to the 
The cam levers were 


missing. The screws 
am ring were loose. 
ilso loose. , 

[ noticed these defects in a few minutes, 
ut could not see where the trouble 
began to lake off the yarn guides, one at 
time, feeding the yarn in by hand as ! 
thought one 


was. 


turned the frame slowly. | 
am might be worn enough to hold a stitch, 
r rather would not push out far enough to 


lear the latches, but they seemed all right. 
My two minutes grew into an hour before 


| located the trouble. The latches cleared 
all right when I turned them by hand, but 
there was not much to spare. When run- 
ning, the play between the screws let the 
cams go back enough to just clear the 
atches, and a knot or heavy ends would 
ride the latch, forming a tuck stitch." When 
the frame was turned by hand the dirty con- 
dition of the dial slots naturally held the 
needles steady. I made the screws tight, 
fitted an iron piece in the screw holes and 
pounded it in so that the ring would not 
come out or work loose, and the cams would 
clear. 

A certain firm had about a hundred ma- 
chines fit for the scrap heap. They bought 
them in different parts of the country, and 
familiar with them. One 
irame in particular, a 12-inch, would break 


| was some of 
ff cylinder needle butts and drop stitches 
m cylinder needles. These drop stitches 
vere few and far apart, about one drop stitch 
o a yard. I worked on this frame for a 
lay, but gave it up to go out of town. The 
man who made the frame worked on it a 
few days. I say the man who made it, for 
he was one of the firm of machine builders. 
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He should have known the frame and all its 
tricks, but he could not place this one. 
Some days later I made another attempt to 
fix it. I took the frame down, looked over 
everything carefully, put it together again, 
and started knitting. Quite often a drop 
stitch showed up, but I sat there for hours 
trying to figure it out. A cylinder needle 
butt broke off, and the stem stuck up, and 
held the stitches. I counted them back to 
the cam that broke the butt. 
tion out and looked at it. The cams were 
right, but as I sat there looking at it, an un- 
usual spot in the needle plate caught my 
eye. 


I took the sec- 


It was a flaw or a ragged hole on the 
edge of the plate, at the end of the space 
cut out to take out needles. Before I put 
the section back I smoothed the flaw with 
a file. 
than 
harm, 


This naturally made a larger space 
usual for the opening, but it did no 

I did many more things, such as 
changing the position of the yarn guides, 
setting dial needles in the exact center o! 
cylinder needles, lightened the needle spring 
and set the needle plates as close as possible 
That frame gave no more trouble from drop 
stitches or broken butts. I 
what I did to stop the trouble. I sometimes 
think the flaw in the casting at that exact 
spot would snap the needles, making them 
jump high enough to send the latch above 
the stitch on the needle, and that the latch 
would close, going behind the guide. If 


do not know 


that was the case, when the needle went a 
trifle higher it would break off the butt on 
a guard cam. It is certain other things had 
no effect, for they had all been tried 


The returns of the number of sheep in New 
Zealand at the end of April of the present 
year show that the total is 24,595,400, a net 
increase of 403,590. A decrease in the North 
[sland of 175,300 is made up in the South 
[sland by an increase of 578,900. 


The Spanish merino is the sheep that has 
made Australia famous, and the credit for 
bringing the first sheep of this type into Aus- 
tralia is due to Capt. Henry Waterhouse 
—From Sheep and Wool Industry of Aus- 
tralia. 





Dyeing, Bleaching, Finishing, Ete. 


THE DEVELOPER SITUATION 
BY BERWICK 

In an interesting pamphlet of six pages, 
each with three columns, entitled ‘“Verzeich- 
mis der einem Ausfuhrverbot unterworfenen 
chemische und pharmazeutischen Erzeug- 
nisse,” dated October 23rd, 1914, and issued 
by the Kaiserlichen Statististichen Amte, 
American dyers and consumers of chemicals 
originating in Germany are confronted of- 
ficially with the edict which prohibits the 
export of hundreds of items that contribute 
to our well being, the shortage of which dur- 
ing the present disturbance, causes consid- 
erable inconvenience to our mills, and par- 
ticularly to those mills that make use of dyes 
for cotton requiring the aid of certain prod- 
ucts known technically as developers and 
without which successful dyeing results can- 
not be obtained. 

A careful study of this prohibited list re- 
veals the fact that almost every item enum- 
erated in it is derived wholly or in part, di- 
rectly or indirectly from organic and certain 
inorganic substances that are also used in 
the manufacture of explosives or war muni- 
tions. There are included in the list certain 
items that can not be classified with the fore- 
going, the exportation of which is prohibited 
in order to protect the dyeing industry of 
Germany. This list includes items that are 
certainly not produced in that country, nor 
imported from any of its erstwhile colonies. 
They have been placed on the list to protect 
stocks on hand. 

The American dyers at this time are inter- 
ested not only in the dyes, but in the de- 
velopers, the most important for every-day 
use being the following: 

Beta Napthol. 

Resorcite. 

Pheno!. (carbolic acid) 

Meta phenylene diamine. (This is the most 
important one, as it is much used for pro- 
ducing the so-called ‘developed blacks’’.) 

. Meta tolyulene diamine. 


. Amido diphenyl amine. 
. Alpha naphthyl amine 


Beta naphthol mono suiphonic acid. (This | 
not only used as a developer, but as a ra 
material for making other dyes.) 

9. Naphthyiamine Ether. 

As the export of naphthalene, the naph 
thols and their derivatives is prohibited, the 
lack of these products causes trouble. Naph 
thalene is important for certain 
explosives. 


specific 


Resorcine is derived from benzol, and as 
benzol is of extreme importance for motor 
propulsion for military purposes, it is self- 
evident that but little of it finds its way into 
more peaceable avenues. 

Phenol or carbolic acid is the important 
source of that most useful explosive, picric 
acid, and this fact alone accounts for its de- 
tention in Germany. As picric acid requires 
for its manufacture large quantities of nitric 
acid, this latter item is also prohibited. 
There is no doubt, notwithstanding © the 
much vaunted processes for the fixation of 
nitrogen from the air, the world is yet de- 
pendent upon Chile saltpetre for its supply 
of nitric acia, and high explosives cannot b« 
manufactured without the aid of this acid. 

Meta phenylene diamine is produced from 
meta dinitro benzene and here we.see how 
benzol and nitric acid again play their parts 
This developer is at this time, the most im- 
portant and eagerly sought black developer 
of the cotton dyer, and a number of dye- 
houses have been compelled to resort for 
the time being to antiquated methods. of 
dying, simply because it is not to be had. 

For a similar reason, meta toluylene dia 
mine, is difficult to obtain. 

Amido diphenylene amine, being an ani- 
line derivative requiring in its course of 
manufacture two nitrations for its produc 
tion, removes from war purposes an amount 
of nitric acid otherwise needful for making 
explosives. 

Alpha naphthylamine. This being an 
amido body and made from naphthalene, is 
likewise under the ban. 

Beta naphthol mono sulphonic acid is 2 
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most important product and is obtained 
from beta naphthol, the exportation of this 
product is prohibited, not on account of its 
use in making explosives but because it ‘s 
an important raw material for the manufac- 
ture of dyestuffs. It is the difficulty of pro- 
curing this item at the present time by the 
Swiss dye factories that is giving the latter 
so much concern. 

Naphthylamine Ether. This product is 
also obtained from beta naphthol and nitric 
acid, the U. S. patent for which expired dur- 
ing 1914. It is the use of nitric acid that 
mitigates against its exportation. 


ANILINE BLACK ON COTTON HOSIERY 


BY ERNEST C. T. BICK 


Aniline black is not used as extensively on 
hosiery now as it was formerly, but it gives 
a good black at a low cost. Much has been 
written on the application of aniline black in 
piece dyeing and calico printing, but there 's 
very little literature on the dyeing of aniline 
black on hosiery. Perhaps that is one rea- 
son why the introduction of aniline black 
dyeing in hosiery mills has not been more 
rapid. The nature of the dyeing process 
makes it difficult to work out a formula in 
the laboratory and then obtain the same re- 
sults on a practical scale. When starting an 
aniline black dyeing plant it is best to use a 
formula which is known to give good results. 
\fter the plant is in operation the process 
may be improved if necessary by experi- 
menting with five-pound lots and letting 
them go through the oxidizing chambers 
with a regular lot. Formerly hosiery dyers 
kept their aniline black formulas as personal 
secrets, as they were the result of persistent 
experiments. The production of aniline black 
on the fiber has been the subject of much 
scientific investigation since 1834 and the 
principles involved have been known for 
many years. The goods are padded in the 
tom-tom with a solution of aniline hydro- 
chloride or its homologues, an oxidizing 
agent, such as chlorate of soda or chlorate 
of potash in the presence of a so-called oxy- 
gen carrier, such as blue stone, verdigris or 
vanadium, and a hygroscopic substance such 
as sal ammoniac. Then the goods are ex- 
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tracted and placed in revolving wire drums 
and are oxidized at a high temperature in 
an oxidizing chamber which is provided with 
an adjustable ventilator. When the goods 
are oxidized to a green color, they are re- 
moved from the drums and aged on racks, 
generally at night, and then singed. The 
oxidation is completed by an after-treat- 
ment with bichromate or bichromate 
sulphuric acid. Instead of singeing, the 
goods are nearly always lisled. By this 
method a smooth finish is obtained and the 
cost of singeing is saved. 


and 


A formula which 
gives excellent results when the goods are 
singed may give poor results when the 
goods are lisled. Sal ammoniac can be used 
when the goods are to be singed, but when 
it is desired to lisle the goods, it is advisable 
to use alum. 

The theory of the lisling process is this: 
When the fiber containing the chemicals is 
dried, the fuzz on the outside becomes brit- 
tle and breaks off by being worn against the 
sides of the wire drums. In this way a 
smooth finish is obtained. To enhance the 
lisling process, it is good to provide the 


drums with one slow and one fast gear. 
Then the goods can be oxidized at a low 
speed and lisled at a high speed. 
dizing chamber should be provided with a 
window from which the progress of the oxi 


The oxi- 


dation may be observed and through which 

the temperature of the room may be taken. 

The coils for heating the chamber with in- 

direct steam should be so arranged as to 

distribute the heat evenly. 

The following is a practical formula which 
has given good results: 

Solution A. Dissolve in water, 116 lbs. aniline 
salt, 8 Ibs. starch, and make up to 50 gallons 
(so gallon barrel will do). 

Solution B. Dissolve in water, 29 lbs. chlorate of 
soda, 15 lbs. alum, 4 1/2 lbs. blue stone, and 
make up to 50 gallons. 

In the above formulas 120 lbs. aniline salt 
may be substituted with 85 1/2 lbs. aniline 
oil and 111 lbs. muriatic acid 32° Tw. 

Eighty-seven parts chlorate of soda are 
equal to 100 parts chlorate of potash. The 
latter is not as soluble as chlorate of soda 
and crystallizes out of the dye liquor more 
easily. Bichromate of soda and bichromat« 
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have the same oxidizing power, 
but the soda salt is more soluble than the 
\fter the aniline has been oxi- 
black color ‘s 


of potash 


potash salt 


dized to a green shade the 


) further oxidation with bi- 
chromate and acid. When the goods are 
chromed at a low temperature, the black is 
reduced to emeraldine, or in other 


turns exposure to 


developed by a 


again 
words, it green on 
light and atmosphere. The padding solu- 


tion is made up of equal parts of so- 
A and B. 
padding solution in the tom-tom to insure a 
thorough impregnation of the material. The 
goods are padded in the tom-tom for 30 to 
45 minutes Then they are extracted until 
they retain padding solutions equal approxi- 
mately to 75 their weight. 
The goods are placed in trucks and cov- 
ered with burlap. The padding solution is 
brought up to its original volume with equal 
parts of solutions A and B and the next lot 
The next morning the 
oxidized at 120° F. with closed 
ventilators for 3 1/2 hours. The ventilator 
is opened and the temperature lowered to 


at which the goods are lisled for 


lutions There should be enough 


per cent. of 


can be run through. 
eoods are 


105 F., 
Place the goods on racks over 
Chrome the 


five hours. 
night to allow them to age. 
next morning with 6 per cent. bichromate 
and 1 per cent. sulphuric acid at 170° F. 
Rinse and soap. 

If it is desired to singe the goods, it is not 


to use starch in solution A, and 
the goods should be oxidized for about 4 1/2 


necessary 


In a small dye house, the goods may 


hours. 
be tom-tomed, oxidized and lisled the same 
day, but the above formula gives a good 
method for a plant which is in operation 
every day. 

The following formula can be used when 
the goods are to be singed: 


Dissolve: in water, 120 lbs. aniline 

make up to 50 gallons. 

Dissolve in water, 5 1/2 lbs. blue 
stone, 32 lbs. chlorate of soda, 4 lbs. am- 
monium chloride, 4 3/4 gallons acetate of 
alumina 15° Tw. Make up to 50 gallons. 

Padd with equal parts of solutions A and B 

oxidize at 110° F., and chrome with 6 per cent 

bichromate, I per cent. sulphuric acid, 20 minutes 


Solution A. 
salt, and 


Solution B. 


i 


at 170° F 





Chroming at an elevated temperature ji 

sures a black which is to a certain extent un 
greenable. An absolutely ungreenable ani 
line black may be obtaifted by using the so 
called ungreenable aniline salt, which is tolu- 
idine hydrochloride, a homologue of aniline 
salt. Ungreenable aniline salt on hosiery 
should be used in the proportion of one part 
to three parts of aniline salt. A properly 
dyed aniline black will not turn green under 
the influence of acid. The goods will gain 
from 5 to 10 per cent. in weight. 
also acquire a peculiarly compact feel. 


They will 


. 


STAINING OF COTTON AND WOOL MIXED 
GOODS 
BY ELMO 
In the finishing of goods containing a mix- 
ture of wool and cotton, it is nearly always 
depart from the 
employed in handling all 
The tendency of the darker 
colors of the cotton to run or bleed, thereby 


necessary to somewhat 
usual methods 


W ool peg « yds. 


staining the lighter shades, makes it neces- 
sary to handle the goods quickly, allowing 
them to remain as little time as possible in 
the wet state, and by never letting them lie 
wet night. Cutting the fulling and 
scouring short, so as to dry each day’s work 
promptly, is not such a time as 
might seem, as it gives an opportunity to 
fill up the fvlling mills for a prompt start 
the following morning. 

Aside from the tendency of the cotton 
colors to run, the character of the dyes is 
such as to injure the quality of the soap in 


over 


waste of 


the fulling and scouring processes, rendering 
it necessary for the finisher to make a care- 
ful study of the requirements in adjusting 
his soaps and regulating the procedure. 

The greatest trouble where the 
goods contain both dark and light colors of 
It is seldom that the light colors of 
the wool are injured, because this stock has 
no affinity for the vegetable dyes that occa 
sion the mischief, 


comes 


cotton. 


Though the use of too strong soap or ex- 
cessively hot water in scouring may cause 
trouble, as a rule a greater part of the dif- 
ficulty begins, and often ends in the fulling, 
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so far as the finishing is concerned. Fre 
quently, however, the goods come to the fin- 
isher in an unfavorable condition. The mis- 
take is often made of laying too wide in the 
loom, necessitating more time in fulling than 
is good for the colors, and not infrequently 
making it impossible to get the cloth up to 
the required width, which is about the worst 
thing that can happen to a cotton mixed 
fabric. Among other things that may prove 
unfavorable, we may mention soap of too 
little body or wrong adjustment of alkali, 
insufficient boiling of the soap, using it too 
warm and allowing the goods to get too 
warm in fulling. While any one of the 
above conditions will cAuse trouble, a com- 
bination of four or five of them is especially 
serious, and this is just what the writer had 
to contend with not long ago. 

The goods in question were made to finish 
about 24 ounces and were composed of a 
combination of wool, shoddy and cotton, with 
as little new wool as possible. They were 
coming with badly stained warps, which 
were of light mixtures and white, while the 
filling was mostly black. Failing to get good 
results in the finishing, they were being sent 
back to the dyer, who put them through 
some sort of stripping or bleaching process 
to restore the white. While this was an im- 
provement, it produced a dullness to the 
black that was not desirable, besides being 
an additional expense. Having stepped in 
upon this condition of things, I could not at 
once determine what changes to make, but 
decided to make one change at a time and 
note carefully the result in each case, for | 
felt that there were several wrongs to be 
righted. 

The strength of the soap had been several 
times increased without favorable result, and 
the superintendent assured me that it would 
have to be made more alkaline, because the 
goods were still coming stained. I kept my 
own counsel, but wondered, if he was able 
to tell the cause of the difficulty, why he had 
not corrected -it before. First | examined 
the soap, and found that when warm it ap- 
peared alt right, but when cold enough for 
use it had separated, the soap showing in 
small globules in a solution of alkali and 


lacking body. This confirmed my suspicion 
that it had not been sufficiently boiled and 
created another, that there might be more 
alkali than was necessary, which suspicion 
was strengthened by the fact that with all 
the trouble, there had been no goods come 
through dirty or greasy. 

[ found the soap tanks had been filled up 
soon after the soap was dissolved, and I at 
once had a lot made, without changing the 
formula, giving four hours of steady boiling 
When this was cold it was tough and glassy 
in appearance, as it should be. This resulted 
in a decided improvement in the fulling, as 
the goods fulled quicker and showed a better 
felt. The staining, however, was but slightly 
improved 

Though [| heard daily that the soap should 
be made stronger, I was satisfied that there 
was an excessive amount of alkali working 
to a disadvantge upon the cotton colors. | 
made up a new lot of soap, using 30 per cent. 
less of alkali, and at once got better results. 
Following this [ increased the quantity of 
soap, so as to maintain the “creamy” effect 
in fulling, which resulted in no further need 
of after bleaching to restore the white. The 
goods were supposed to be finished 56 inches 
wide, but I iound when they got to 58 inches 
they had reached the limit for shrinkage. 
There is scarcely anything worse that can 
happen to goods of this character than run- 
ning in the fulling mills after they have 
stopped fulling. While this was a fault that 
could only be corrected by a change in the 
layout of the cloth or by better stock, I de- 
termined not to allow it to operate against 
the finishing, so I made it a rule to take 
these goods out of the mills when fulled to 
58 inches. This proved a finishing touch to 
the correction of the trouble that had pre- 
vailed for a long time to a greater or less 
degree. 

The shoddy that was used was made 
largely at the mill, and | had my doubts as 
to its being entirely freed from the acid re- 
sulting from carbonizing, which was an 
added reason for an increase of the body of 


the soap. The people who furnished the 
alkali claimed it was double the strength of 
soda ash. The quantity used at the start 
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was 4 3/4 ounces per gallon, which I re- 
duced to 3 1/3 ounces. 

The excessive strength of alkali working 
upon the cotton colors, the want of a thor- 
oughly combined and proper body of soap 
to hold the loose color in suspension and the 
running of the pieces after the fulling had 
ceased, all combined to make it a difficult 
case to deal with. Even with suitable soap, 
the attempt to force the goods to full after 
they had reached the limit of shrinkage, was 
bound to exhaust the vitality of the soap, 
and result only in injury to the cloth. A 
most important matter in the making of 
such goods, is to construct them so that they 


will full readily to the width required. 


FINISHING PIECE DYED WOOLENS 


From the Dyer and Calico Printer 


Much of the success in dyeing and finish- 
ing depends upon the goods coming clean to 


the dye bath, and the wool ought to be spun 
with a fairly pure and easily saponifiable oil, 
for only then is it possible for washing an 


milling to make the woven fabric sufficiently 
clean. When the maker dyes and finishes 
his own goods this can easily be seen to, but 
the dyer who dyes goods from other mills 
has to make the best of it. When the goods 
require carbonizing, particular care should 
be taken, as this operation is a fruitful source 
of stains, clouds and uneven dyeings. The 
voods must be perfectly clean, and free from 
all wash residues, such as traces of soap and 
soda, and should be hydro-extracted as soon 
as possible after souring, then carbonized as 
quickly as possible. If any portion of the 
cloth containing acid is exposed for even a 
short time to light, and especially to direct 
sunlight, before carbonizing, this part will 
dye up darker than the rest. 

{nother important precaution is to keep 
the goods from contact with any carbonized 
material which has been wool dyed with 
loose colors, as any dye which bleeds on to 
the piece not carbonized will be freed by the 
acid, causing stains to appear. Stains of this 
kind are of less importance on cloths which 
are to be filled up with acid dyes, as the boil- 
ing they get in the bisulphate very often dis- 
solves them. Following the carbonizing, the 
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fabric must be cleared of acid, as this, if leit 
behind, will unite with the milling soap t 
form a sticky cement-like mass of stearic and 
oleic acids which are difficult and sometimes 
impossible to remove. 

In milling to width, a certain allowance 
must be made for the goods shrinking still 
further during the dyeing; this will be 
greater in light and loose cloths, such as 
cheviots, serges, and meltons, than in the 
denser ones. Earth and ammonia should be 
used after the milling is over, to remove the 
milling soap. Earth and ammonia are more 
effective than any other agents. Their work 
ing so well together is due to the volatile 
nature of the ammonia, which forms a lather, 
while earth particles, which are insoluble, 
serve to break up the soap into smaller parts, 
which are more easily dissolved. A _ big 
trade has been done in these cloths up to the 
breaking out of the war, the use to which 
they are put being ready-made covert coat- 
ings for ladies in various shades of fawns, 
greens, golden-browns, and a small propor- 
tion of blacks. As the price of the coat com- 
plete and ready for wear is from $1.56 to 
$2.04, it will be obvious that only the cheap- 
est of material can be used. The warps of 
these fabrics are white cotton, and the weft 
of low, coarse, carbonized rags of a dark 
brown shade, while the design of the weave 
is such that the cotton through 
enough to impart a mixture effect, with « 
bold white stripe about every half-inch. 

[In the state they leave the loom, these fab- 
rics resemble very coarse dirty sacking, open 
in texture and stiff with oil and size, but mill- 
ing with soap completely changes the handle 
and appearance, shrinking up the cloth until 


shows 


most of the warp is covered by the shoddy, 
leaving only the stripe in strong evidence. Ii 
for blacks, the goods are now dyed straight 
away with one of the many acid blacks which 
leave the cotton white, but if for light shades, 
such as greens or drabs, the goods require 
stripping first. A chrome strip is usually 
given, consisting of 8 to 10 per cent. of bi 
chromate, and Io per cent. of sulphuric, and 
the strip is complete as soon as-the bath 
boils. Further boiling does not bring the 
ground down any lighter, while it quickly 
tenders the cloth. Following this strip comes 
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a thorough wash to clear away all chrome 
and acid, then the cloth is filled up with one 
or more of the acid colors to the shade re- 
quired. Frequently the stripped cloth is al 
ready three parts towards the shade, and 
may Only require toning with a few ounces 
of green or yellow, but if for a bright full 
shade of blue or green, considerably more 
dye will be required 

The main item of expense in this trade is 
the cost of the chrome strip, but nothing 
cheaper has been found yet that will do its 
work effectively and as quick. A peculiarity 
about the strip is, that the ground color can 
brought down below a certain 
shade of red-buff, no matter how long the 
stripping is continued, and how strong the 
agents are. With pulled rags, there is no 
telling what dyes are present, but the blend- 
ing is so thorough that the ground of a 
stripped cloth is as level as if it had just been 
dyed. Large quantities of indigo or alizarine 
dyed rags might make a big difference in the 
strip, but there is little chance of that, as the 
rags are from all sources and get blended in 


never be 


the sorting by a second blend as they are fed 
into the rag machine, and by a third when 
the shoddy is stacked for spinning. 
COLOR BLENDING AND SHADE 
MATCHING 


BY JOHN BROWN 

Every year marks an increase in the 
amount of worsted dyed in the slubbing and 
blended either in the recombing or in the 
drawing process to give the shade required. 
By dyeing the stock in the slubbing into 
solid colors, such as red, black, green and 
by keeping a record of the proportions of 
each color used to get the exact shade or 
tint required, it is possible at any time to 
repeat the shade or by changing the propor- 
tions to get a new shade. A more uniform 
shade can be obtained by blending before 
spinning than by dyeing in the piece. A 
deputation of the leading manufacturers 
from the West Riding district of Yorkshire 
recently waited upon the British War Office 
and asked them to accept khaki cloth dyed 
in the piece. The manufacturers acknowl- 
edged that it is very difficult to get the exact 


color or shade the Government requires ex- 
cept in cloth made from stock dyed in the 
slubbing, and they asked the war office to 
provide two standard shades, thus allowing 
them some latitude, promising that if goods 


s 


dyed in the piece were accepted with this 
variation, they could supply the army with 
all the khaki cloth required within a reason 
able time. 

When the stock is dyed in the slubbing 
and the 


shade is got by blending, a few 


ounces is sufficient to make a test. A form- 
ula for khaki is: 
200 parts of dark brown 
10 parts of white 
mixed in drawing or before slubbing is re 


combed. The ordinary process is to take 


| 
| 


a 


“ 
SU < 
A> 


FIG, I FIG. 2 


the hanks of slubbing as they come from the 
dyer, lay them out in pans, and arrange the 
heavier and lighter dyed hanks to give a fair 
average 

A small gill box is generally used in the 
blending room. 
testing the solids, but also for making small 
samples of the blend before it is passed on 
to the recomber and drawer. The simplest 
method for unwinding the hanks into cans 
is to use what is known as the tin hat and 
a pair of high speed rollers, Fig. 1. The 
slivers are then put through a strong gill or 
breaking-up box. Then through two ordi- 
nary preparing gills, punched and combed. 
When square-motion combs are used, the 


This serves not only for 


square motion gills is put out of action, thus 
preventing any robbings being made. The 
lashing of the filling heads, together with 
the passing of the stock through the circle 
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and segments is sufficient to ensure a fairl 
clean In both stock 
passing through first and second finishers 
is weighed out in the required proportions 
and put through the drawing and spinning 
in the ordinary way. The stock appears 
streaky in the first few processes, but by the 
time it gets to the rovers an even shade is 


top. cases the after 


obtained. If small lots are required a large 


percentage of waste is made, and much time 
] 
i 


ost owing to every color having to be put 
through and run out separately. 

If the spinner has his own combing plant, 
a far better way is to make his blend before 
weigh out all the colors 
and after 


combing, that is, 
that is required for the shade, 
passing the slubbing through the breaking- 
up box, mix the stock in the first preparer. 
The shade becomes uniform by the time it 
has passed through the comb and finishers. 
The tops can then be put through the draw- 
ing and spinning as the shade is what it wil! 
be in the yarn. 
Take for example the following blends as 
standards: 
No. I Gray. 
200 parts white 
100 parts black 


No. 2 Gray. 
50 parts white 
60 parts black 


If the blending has been done before comb- 
ing and a shade between the two is required 
equal parts of 1 and 2 are mixed in the first 
drawing box to make a different shade. An- 
other variation in the shade is obtained by 
using blue black in place of jet black. 

When large proportions of white are used, 
there is a slight loss by the noil being taken 
from the white top. When the blending is 
not done until the stock reaches the draw- 
ing, no noil is taken from the white. As 
the noil taken out seldom reaches 5 per cent. 
and the lots are larger than when the solids 
are combed separately, both time and waste 
are saved, which more than counterbalance 
the small loss in noil made. An attractive 
shade is obtained by the following blend: 

200 parts black 
20 parts peacock blue 

In dealing with brown shades special care 

must be taken in selecting the hanks as there 


unevenness. Soni 
fine effects can be obtained by judicious 


blending. 


is greater liability of 


HIGH EXPLOSIVES Vs. DYESTUFFS 
BY DUMFRIES 


While dyers are wondering what the out- 
come of the war will be so far as relates to 
their customary supplies, some of which ar 
completely cut off while others are coming 
in in restricted amounts, few realize that a 
number of products under ordinary circum- 
stances are used in the production of both 
dyestuffs and explosives. It has gradually 
dawned upon many dyestuff consumers that 
some of their former supplies are curtailed 
because the raw materials of which they are 
made constitute the starting point for a va- 
riety of products that are used in the manu- 
facture of explosives. 

The most important raw material for the 
manufacture of both explosives and certain 
middle products for dyes is nitric acid. This 
is obtained in immense quantities from Chili 
saltpetre or “‘nitre,” and is chemically: nitrate 
of soda. There are other ways for obtaining 
nitric acid, but the one based on the use oi 
this product is the most important. Besides 
being necessary for manufacturing the vari- 
ous nitrated cottons used as varnishes, etc., 
it is necessary for making the kind of gun 
cotton used in preparing smokeless powder, 
as well as for charging torpedoes and mines 
Nitric acid is a necessary agent in making 
the several nitro-toluene and nitro-naphtha 
lene compounds that are also useful in cer 
tain explosives, while toluene and naphtha- 
lene themselves are equally necessary for 
producing many dyestuffs. If, however, the 
nitrated raw materials are not to be had on 
account of withholding the nitric acid, no fin- 
ished dyes of those groups can be produced 

Let us study for a moment the processes 
for producing that most important developer 
para-phenylene- 
diamine, and which, for convenience, is sold 
to dyers under a variety of shorter, though 


for diazotized blacks, viz: 


fanciful names. This product is a true de 
rivative of aniline, and is first obtained from 
coal tar benzol by nitrating the latter with a 
mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids, yield- 


This 


ing what is known as “nitrobenzine.” 
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is purified by distilling, and is then “reduced” 
with iron filings and muriatic acid, when ani- 
line oil is obtained. 

The aniline oi] is now changed into ace- 
tanilide, a most useful medicinal agent, by 
boiling with glacial acetic acid for many 
hours in a special apparatus. The acetanilide 
thus obtained is further changed into para- 
nitraniline by nitrating with nitric acid and 
sulphuric acid, by means of an involved but 
not complicated reaction. The yield of para- 
nitraniline is subjected to a chemical reduc- 
tion by means of iron filings and muriatic 
acid when the final product is para-pheny- 
lene-diamine, after being crystallized from 
water. This is the éommon black developed 
for many direct blacks on cotton. This shows 
how the scarcity of nitric acid, a prime neces- 
sity in modern warfare, affects the dyeing of 
cotton blacks. 

Aniline, also, is influenced by the embargo 
on nitric acid, which is an absolute necessity 
for producing nitrobenzine, and from which 
aniline is a direct descendent. Benzidine and 
tolidine are two most necessary raw products 
for the manufacture of a very extensive line 
of direct cotton colors, and which are abso- 
lutely dependent upon the availability of 
nitric acid for their pre »duction, 

The scarcity of certain other dyes, for ex- 
ample, eosines, is directly traceable to the 
limited quantities of nitric acid available for 
nitrating the naphthalene necessary for the 
phthalic acid, the starting 
point for making the eosines. So, 
war has an influence on the quantity of dyes 
countries, the 


production of 
while the 
available for use in neutral 
shortage is materially affected by the diver- 
sion of some necessary chemicals from the 
usual channels of trade. 

Modern high 
quantities of nitrogen in combination with 
For example, explosive 


explosives contain large 


other substances. 
gun cotton contains about 14 per cent. of ni- 
trogen, equivalent to 662 pounds of com- 
mercial nitric acid per 1,000 pounds of gun 
cotton. From the rate at which the various 
armies are employing smokeless powder, one 
can imagine that the amount of nitric acid 
equivalent is immense. The curtailment 
alone of the coal tar raw materials may not 
be the sole cause of American dyers being 


compelled to make shift with limited supplies, 
although it is known that the dye works 
abroad are not in receipt of their usual quota 
of raw material. 

It has been claimed that Germany is in a 
position to produce its own supply of nitric 
acid by the new process which makes use of 
While this is possible 
chemically, yet it is to be doubted if that 


atmospheric nitrogen. 


outside 


country can be 


independent of 
This is in part confirmed 
by no less an authority than Prof. Witt, in a 
recent issue Of the Chemiker Zeitung 


sources of nitrate. 


SHRINKAGE IN BLEACHING COTTON CLOTH 
Editor Textile World Record: 


We are receiving numerous complaints from our 
customers that our cotton goods shrink more that 
they should. The cloth is a good grade 
from carded and combed peeler yarn 
Gur customers complains that when we bleach his 
samples they are taken to his mill without being 
rolled and he got plenty of width, while on the 
regular goods we roll same and haul it quite 
distance to his mill and the goods show a shrink 
age. What I would like to know is if we did not 
roll the goods would it be possible to get a bette: 
width? Weymouth (2372) 


made 
One of 


with a 
It would seem that 


It is difficult to 
where the trouble lies. 


State certainty 
the fact that the goods were rolled up was 
the cause of the shrinkage. If this is the 
case I do not see why the goods could not 
be delivered unrolled. It would be very easy 
to have the goods folded double and shipped 
in this way. Measure the goods both before 
and aiter they are run off to see if they 
shrink during the operation of folding. It is 
quite possible that the goods are shrunk in 
the rolling of the material, especially if they 
have to be put under much tension to get 
It is well known that goods 
cannot be run without showing a little 
shrinkage. I have that have 
shrunk as much as half an inch after they 


them rolled up 


gor ds 


seen 
have been made up and put into cases. Es 
pecially is this the 
cloths and goods that are finished with a soft 
finish. I would advise “Weymouth” to have 
one lot of the goods run off and shipped to 
this if he 


case -with high grade 


his customer in fashion and see 
does not get the desired result. It will not 
cost any more than to roll them. It is quite 


evident if the samples are all right without 
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being rolled that they must have shrunk in 
width during the rolling operation. 

Delco. 
e 


Dye Recipes 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which w& 
tesued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD R&coRD. The Supple 
ment contains the colored samples, dyed according to recipee 
given. The selection of samples is carefully made, and ft ts the 
aim to show shades which are of especial interest to the dyer, 
and which the requirements of the market demand. The Dyers 
Supplement is a 16-page pamphlet, in convenient form for preserva- 
gen. Subscription price for the Dyers’ Supplemcnt $1.00 per year. 


Recipe No. 158 
OLIVE SHADE ON WORSTED DRESS GOODS 


Olive shade on 100 lbs. worsted dress goods 


Prepare dye bath containing 


Amazo Blue. 
ozs. Amazo Brill. Red 2 B 
5 ozs. 53 grs. Amazo Fast Yellow L R 
(American Dyewood Company, 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York City, N. Y.) 
20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt 


2 lbs. Oil of Vitriol 


3% ozs 


4 


Enter goods at 120 *, and bring to boil in 2% 
minutes to 10ur soil 3/4 to 1 hour or tu 
shade. 

The colors used to 
recommended for 


duce the above shade are 


their good leveling propert-es 


all round good fastness 


Recipe No. 159 
GREEN ON WORSTED DRESS GOODS 


Green on 


100 Ibs. worsted dress goods. Pre- 


pare dye bath containing: 


Amazo Green B 
420 grs. Amazo Brill. Red 2 B. 
1 oz., 17 gr. Amazo Fast Yellow L R. 
(American Dyewood Company, 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York City, N. Y.) 
20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt 
3 Ibs. Oil of Vitriol 


2 Ibs 


Enter goods at 120° F., bring to boil in 20 min- 


utes. Boil 1 hour. Rinse. 
The colors used to produce this shade of yreen 
ire of very good fastness to light and are recom- 


mended for their level dyeing properties. 


Recipe No. 160 
DARK GREEN ON WORSTED YARN 
Oxychrome Dark Green 5 G O O on 100 ths. 
worsted yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
4 lbs. Oxychrome Dark Green 5 GO O. 


(Geisenheimer & Co., 189 Front St., New 
York, N. Y.) 
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5 lbs. Acetic Aci 

15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter at 120° F., 
boil for one hour, and then exhaust the bath by 


bring to a boil and dye at a 


dding 

Sulphuric Acid 

Cool bath to 158° F., add 
2 Ibs 


25 lbs, 
Potassium Bichromate, 

and after treat to a boil for 3/4 of an hour. 
Dark Green 5 G O O 


very good fastness in nearly 


Oxychrome possesses 
every respect. 


Recipe No. 161 
BROWN ON COTTON YARN 


Katigen Cutch 5 R L on 100 lbs. cotton yarn 
Prepare the dye bath with 
20 Ibs. Katigen Cutch 5 R L. 
(The Bayer Co., 117 Hudson St 

York, N. Y.) 

Sodium Sulphide (Conc.). 
Glauber’s Salt (Crystal) 

Soda Ash 


New 


10 lbs. 
8o lbs. 
8 lbs. 
color together with sodium 


Dissolve sulphide, 


add to the main dye bath and boil up with the 
Glauber’s Salt and Soda Ash 

Dye 
one hour. 

Katigen Cutch 5 R L 


ness to light 


at a temperature just below the boil for 


possesses very goo fast 


Recipe No. 162 
SCARLET ON COTTON YARN 
Fast Scarlet E 4 B on 
Prepare the dye bath with 


Napthtamine 
cotton yarn. 


100 lbs 


3 lbs. Napthtamine Fast Scarlet E 4 B. 
(Kalle Color & Chemical Co., 530 Canal 
St., New York, N. Y.) 
30 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter at 130° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Napthtamine Fast Scarlet E 4 B possesses very 
good fastness for a direct cotton color. 


Recipe No. 163 
WOOD COLOR ON WORSTED YARN 


Lemon Flavine on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 
mordant the yarn in a bath made up with 
5 lbs. Tin Crystals. 
2% lbs. Tartar. 
(A. Klipstein & Co., 644 Greenwich St., 
New York, N. Y.) 
Enter at 120° F., bring to boil and boil at least 
t 1/4 hours, 


First 


Then enter dye bath made up with 
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1 lb. Lemon Flavine, 
(A. Kiipstein & Co.) 
at 120° F. Bring slowly to a boil and boil for not 
less than 1 1/4 hours. 

Lemon Flavine is a wood dye of good fastness 
ind will be found to be of particular interest at 
the present time. 

Recipe No. 164 
RED ON UNION CLOTH 
Union Red 83406 on 100 Ibs. 


union cloth. 


cotton worsted 


Prepare the dye bath with 
2 Ibs. Union Red 83406. 
30 lbs, Glauber’s Salt. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., 
York, N. ¥-:) 
, 
Enter at 120° F., raise bath gradually to a boil 
ind dye near boiling point for 3/4 of an hour. If 
the wool is then found to be insufficiently dyed, 


aise temperature to boil and boil another 15 or 


New 


20 minutes. 
Union Red 83406 will be found to be an exce!- 
kinds 


nt color for producing even results on all 


f union material. 
Recipe No. 165 
BLACK ON COTTON YARN 
Black 2 B A on 100 lbs. cotton yarn 
Prepare the dye bath with 
8 lbs. Zambesi Black 2 B A. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 
New York, N. Y.) 
30 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
2 lbs. Soda Ash 
Enter at 180° F 
Rinse and diazotize by working for 1/2 hour in 4 
ld bath made up with 


Zambesi 


Water St., 


and dye at a boil for one hour 


3 lbs. Nitrite of Soda. 
6 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid, 168 Tw. 


Rinse and develop in another cold bath for 1/2 
our made up with 


¥% |b. Toluylene Diamine, 
1% Ibs. Soda Ash. 


Black 2 B 


in most respects 


Zambesi A possesses good fastness 


Recipe No. 166 
VIOLET ON COTTON YARN 
Oxamine Brilliant Violet R X on 100 lbs. 


ton yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


2 lbs. Oxamine Brilliant Violet R X 
(Badische Co., 86 Federal St., 
Mass.) 
Common Salt 


Bostor 


§ lbs. 


Enter at 180° F. and dye at 
Oxamine 


a boil for one hour. 
Violet R X possesses the 
direct 


Brilliant 
general properties of cotton colors and is 


well suited for union dyeing 


Recipe No. 167 


/ 


BLUE ON COTTON YARN 

Katigen Direct Blue B F Ext. Conc. on 100 Ibs 
cotton yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
6 lbs. Katigen Direct Blue B F Ext. Con 
(Bayer Co., 117 Hudson St., New York, 
N. Y.) 

Sodium Sulphide, Conc. 

Soda Ash 

Common Salt. 


) lbs 
8 Ibs 
40 lbs. 


} 


Boil up the bath, enter yarn, and dye just be- 


low boil for one hour After dyeing rinse imme 


liately. 


Katigen Direct possesses 


Blue B F Ext. Cone. 


washing and alka 


recipe No. 168 
WOOD DYE ON WORSTED YARN 


Lemon Flavine on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. First 
mordant the yarn with 

3 lbs. Potassium 
2% lbs. Cream 


Bichromate, 
of Tartar, 
entering at 120° F., bringing bath slowly to a boil 
and boil for 1 1/4 hours 
Then dye in a bath made up with 


38 lbs. Lemon Flavine, 
(A. Klipstein & Co., 644 Greenwich St.. 
New York, N. Y.) 


entering at 120° F. and dyeing at a boil for n 
less than 1 1/4 hours 

Lemon Flavine is a wood dye of good fastness 
and will be 


found to be of particular interest at 


the present time. 


Recipe No. 169 
GREEN ON COTTON YARN 


Oxamine Brilliant Light Green 3 G on 100 JI 


tton yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Oxamine Brilliant Light Green 3 G 
(Badische Co., 86 Federal St., Bost 
Mass.) 
20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt 


Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil 


Oxamine Brilliant Light Green 3 G possesses in 


general very good fastness for a direct cotton 





New Machinery and Processes 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices and processes 


being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to the textile manufacturers. It is not @ list o 


patents 


but of improvements on the market, the idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly record of new machinery, 


@te., of interest to textile mill men. 


Whenever possible we endeavor to make a personal investigation of the new machinery and processes described in this 
tment. In the absence of such personal investigation we must necessarily rely upon information obtained from those 


who control the machines and processes. 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


Portable Keyseater. John T. burr & Son, 
429 \ve., Brooklyn, N. Y. An im- 
proved portable keyseater for shafting, di- 

connected motor. A 
description appears in another part of this 


Kent 


rect with an electric 


issue. 


Dobby 


Keighley, 


Sons, 


Motion. Hall & 
England, have recently placed on 


James 


the market an improved double lift cross 


be irder di bby mi tion. 


Spindle Reversing Motion. Asa Lees & 
An attachment for 
¢ the spindles of mules to be quickly 


1 
I 


Co., Oldham, England. 
enablin 
reversed in order to change the direction of 
the twist 

Farrar & 
A mechanical dof- 


Doffer for Flyer Frames. |]. b. 
Sons, Halifax, England 


fer for flver spinning frames. 


Ge rge Keighley ’ 


Reed Release Motion. 


Ltd., Burnley, England. An attachment to 


the loom by which a reed can be made loose 
Or stationary in the lay as desired. 

Starkie 
A device for let- 


Letting-Back Motion for Looms. 
Bros., Burnley, England. 
ting back the cloth on the loom in order to 


prevent uneven places 


Reclaiming Cotton from Rope. William 
Nisbet, Hevside, near Oldham, England. A 
machine for untwisting and cutting cotton 
rope preparatory to converting the material 
into soft waste to be reclaimed. 

Hattersley & 
auto- 


Automatic Loom. 
Ltd., 
matic shuttle changing loom which has been 


George 
Sons, Keighley, England. An 
thoroughly tested and is said to offer a num- 
ber of important advantages. 


Carbonic Acid Gas Thermoscope. Under- 
feed Stoker Co., South Place, London, E. C.., 


England. An instrument for - determining 
the quantity of carbonic acid gas in furnace 
gases in testing the value of coal. 


Cop Bleaching and Dyeing Machine. J. H. 
Riley & Co., Bury, England. An improved 
machine for bleaching and dyeing yarn on 


COps. 


A Hank Counter. Markt & Co., London 
kK. C., England, have recently placed on the 
market a counter for indicating hanks on 
spinning and similar machines. 


Finishing Process. The Societe des Man- 
ufactures N. N. Konchine, Serpuchow, Mos- 
cow. A process for producing imitations oi 
weave effects on finished goods by passing 
the cloth between calender rolls. 


Variable Speed for Ring Frames. The For- 
est Car Co., Liverpool, England. An at- 
tachment for ring frames in order to vary 
the speed of the spindles during the rise and 
fall of the ring. 


Warp Stop Motion. The Textilmaschinen- 


fabrik Schwenningen, 
many. 


Schwenningen, Ger- 
An improved warp stop motion for 
looms which has been developed in German 
mills, 


Gebrueder Sucker, Selesia, Ger- 
An improved warping machine which 
is provided with a stop motion which op- 
erates when a thread breaks. 


Cap Spinning Frame. The Saechsischen 
Maschinenfabrik Richard Hartmann, Chem- 
nitz, Germany, have recently brought out 4 


Warper. 


many. 


novel form of cap spinning frame which, 1 
is claimed, prevents the twist from getting 
into the roving and causing the thread to 
break. 
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PREPARING ABSORBENT COTTON 


In view of the efforts which are being 
made to secure trade formerly held by the 
various European countries now at war, 1i 
would appear to be an opportune time to con- 
sider the possibilities of manufacturing ab- 
both for 
[t is stated that in normal 


sorbent cotton wool, home trade 
and for export. 
times Germany alone has been responsible 
for fully 75 per cent. of the world’s output 
of this commodity. At the present time the 


manufacturers in England are engaged on 


CARDING ENGINE WITH LEATHER TAPE CON DENSER 


government orders with the result that re- 
tailers find it almost impossible to supply the 
requirements for hospital and domestic pur 
poses. 

Absorbent cotton is usually made from a 
known as “‘linters”’ 


grade of cotton waste 


consisting of short fibers which are a residue 
of the ginning process. The material as ‘t 
arrives in bales is in a more or less matted 
condition, and is first passed through a wil 
lowing machine which loosens the stock, re- 
moves a great portion of the shell and chip 
and prepares it for the process of washing, 
bleaching and making antiseptic. 

Wm. Tatham, Ltd., Rochdale, Eng., 
make a specialty of all kinds of machinery 


who 


for treating cotton waste, have given us the 
following interesting account of the prepara- 
tion of absorbent cotton, and will take pleas- 
ure in supplying further information on ap- 
plication, either direct or to their agent, Wil- 
ham Firth, Devonshire St., Boston, 
Mass. The cotton from 8 to 10 
hours in caustic soda liquor in a steel open 
top circulating kier. After blowing off the 
caustic liquor and rinsing with water, the 
cotton is again boiled for about two hours in 


200 
is boiled 
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clean water. After the second boiling it is 
removed from the kier, thoroughly washed 
in a drum washing machine, then taken to a 
chemicking and souring cistern and treated 
with soda chemic. It 
water in the 


is now rinsed with 
cistern, soured with sul- 
phuric acid and then rinsed off while still in 
this cistern. 


same 


After removal from the souring 
cistern it is again thoroughly washed in the 
drum washing machine until all 
chemicals is removed. 


trace of 
The bleached. ma- 
terial is taken to a hydro-extractor to re- 
move as much as possible of the moisture 
and is then ready to be made antiseptic. To 
accomplish this it is immersed in a solution 
in a wooden beck, being turned over bv 


means of poles, and is then passed again 


through the hydro-extractor preparatory to 


CARDING ENGINE WITH FLEECE DRUM FOR 
ABSORBENT COTTON WOOL 


being taken to a drying machine, the latte: 
being of a continuous type. 

When received from the bleachers the ma- 
terial is in a more or less matted condition. 
To prepare it for carding it is first passed 
through a single scutching machine. A 
toothed cylinder is substituted for the usual 
bladed beater, as the former has a more pro- 
nounced combing action on the matted ma- 
terial. The machine is fitted with a delivery 
lattice which delivers the material in a loose 
state ready for placing on the hand feeder of 
the carding engine. For large sized plants 
it might be advisable to make a lap at the 
scutcher and have single lap feeders on the 
carding engines in place of hand feeders. The 
used is of the roller and 


carding engine 


clearer type with certain modifications to 
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suit the short stapled cotton, see illustration. 
The function of this machine is to card the 
material so that the fibers are laid parallel 
and 
The carded material leaves this machine in 
In order to obtain 


any Shell or foreign matter removed. 
a very thin web or fleece 
the required thickness it is necessary for nu- 
merous layers of the fleece to be placed to- 
gether. This is done by means of a wool 
fleece drum at the back of the carding en- 
As the web is stripped from the latter 


gine. 
it 


is wound round the fleece drum, and layer 
on layer is added until the desired thickness 
is obtained. The web is then cut across and 
removed from the fleece drum in a sheet 7 
it. 6 in. long, and about 40 or 48 in. wide, ac- 
cording to the width of the carding engine. 


For convenience in handling, the material 


form of a roll, usually with a 


is put 


up in the 


CUTTING MACHINE FOR ABSORBENT COTTON WOOI 


sheet of paper inserted and rolled along with 
it. To accomplish this a wadding rolling or 
winding machine is used. The sheet of ab- 
sorbent cotton is laid on the table of the ma- 
chine the sides of which are adjustable to 
suit various widths of material. It is then 
passed between a pair of iron calender roll- 
ers to the lap rod, which is made in halves, 
between which the edge of the wadding is in- 
serted. By turning the handle attached to 
the lap rod. the roll is wound between two 
iron winding rollers and an iron compres- 
sion roller. As the roll becomes larger in 
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diameter the compression roller lifts verti- 
cally, maintaining a constant pressure, thus 
ensuring uniform rolling and preventing dis 
tortion of the sheets. The paper insertion i: 
fed from a roll of paper placed under the ma- 
chine, and when the required diameter of the 
roll is obtained, the paper is cut by a knife 
operated by a lever. The roll is then read 
to be removed from the lap rod. The rolls 
can be made of any diameters up to 4 1/2 
inches. 

The final operation is that of cutting the 
rolls into suitable lengths for the retail trad 


ROLLING MACHINE FOR ABSORBENT COTTON WOOL 


For this 
purpose the roll cutting machine shown in 
The roll to be cut 
is placed in a sheet metal holder or support, 


12 inches being the usual length. 
the illustration, is used 


by which it is firmly held while being cut by 
a reciprocating horizontal knife, the holder 
being slotted to give access to the kni 

blade. As the roll is cut, the support « 

holder which carries it is raised by a lever 
and weight, which can be readily adjusted to 
maintain the required pressure against the 
knife blade. 
is provided to enable rolls of equal length t 


\n adjustable measuring scale 


be cut. 

For rolls an additional holder is required, 
and can be supplied of various diameters 
from 1 1/4 to 4 1/2 inches in diameter. The 
machine can also be arranged to cut band- 
into widths from the roll of 
cloth by removing the single holder shown 
in the illustration and substituting a special 
holder mounted upon a table and arrange: 


ages narrow 
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for holding several rolls placed side by side. 
These can be cut simultaneously into band- 
ages of any width. 


THE GOULDS CENTRIFUGAL PUMP 


Many years of successful service has 
proved the value of the centrifugal pump in 
textile mills for raising not only water, but 
fluids of all kinds, including dye, soap and 
chemical Among the leading 


types of these pumps which have been use: 


solutions. 


for textile purposes have been those built 
by the Goulds Mfg. Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
The illustration shows an improved single 


AN IMPROVED SINGLE SUCTION ENCLOSED 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMP 


suction enclosed centrifugal pump built by 
this company and which has been developed 
to meet the demand for high efficiency in a 
moderately priced machine. It is especially 
adapted for direct connection to electric mo 
tors. The pump is also built for belt drive 
if desired. The range of capacity and head 
can be accommodated at motor speeds read- 
ily obtainable in direct current and in alter- 
nating current of 25, 50 and 60 cycles fre- 
quency. 

The casing is of the volute type, supported 
on the bed-plate so that it can be swivelled 
in any one of eight different positions. This 
feature is of where 
pipe fittings is limited, and also allows a dis- 


convenience space for 


charge elbow to be dispensed with. In order 


to secure high efficiency the impeller is of 


the enclosed type. It is hydraulically bal 
anced against end thrust, as well as staticall, 
and dynamically. All main bearings are ot 
the ring oiling type, sizes 5 and 6 having two 


rings. The pump consists of but very few 
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parts and it has the utmost simplicity of de- 
sign. 

[he impelier is regularly made of close 
grained gray cast iron, is of the enclosed 
type and is designed for high efficiency over 
a wide range of The slight 
amount of end thrust occurring in operation 


conditions. 


is taken up by shaft collars bearing upon 
babbitted surfaces which are subject to posi- 
tive lubrication. These collars also serve to 
space the impeller properly in the casing 
The impeller is pressed upon the shaft and is 
held firmly in place by a carefully fitted pin. 

The shaft is made of high carbon, open 
hearth steel, accurately machined to gauge, 
and of ample size to transmit the maximum 
power required. The casing is of the volute 
type, made of best quality gray cast iron of 
uniform thickness Of section, and of ample 
strength to withstand the maximum working 
pump. The waterway, or 
carefully proportioned to convert 
the energy of velocity of the water leaving 


pressure of the 
volute, is 


the impeller into pressure, with the minimum 


f loss due to shock or eddies 


THE BURR PORTABLE KEYSEATER FOR 


SHAFTING 


lextile manutacturers’ will appreciate 


without explanation the advantage of a nev 


THE BURR PORTABLE KEYSEATER FOR SHAFTING 


portable shaft keyseater such as that shown 
in the illustration, built by John T. Burr & 


Son, 429 Kent Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y It 
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enables key seats to be cut in shafting with- 
out taking the latter down and is almost in- 
dispensable for repair work in textile mills. 
For many years the Burr portable keyseater 
was built to be operated by hand, but the 
improved tool is driven by a direct con- 
nected motor, as shown. It is more strongl\ 
built 


many advantages over the latter 


than the hand machine and 


pt SSesses 


AN AUTOMATIC TOWEL LOOM 


illustration automatic 

loom, 2 by 1 box, which 
& Knowles Loom Works, 
l., have recently built for the 
Cotton Mills Co., Oakland, Cal. 
The jacquard is tied up to weave towels with 


Che shows an 


Crompton towel 
the Crompton 
Providence, R 
California 


A CROMPTON AUTOMATIC TOWEL LOOM TO BE EXHIBITED Al 
THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXHIBITION 


a border bearing the inscription ‘*Panama- 


Pacific Exposition, 1915.” The loom was 


shipped direct to the San Francisco exposi- 
tion where it is to be exhibited. 


An acreage of 14,710,000 is reported to be 


under the early Indian cotton crop. 
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A NEW CROCKER-WHEELER TEXTILE 
MOTOR 


The illustrations show an improved new 
motor especially designed for textile mills 
by the Crocker-Wheeler Co., Ampere, N. J 
and which offers a number of advantages. 
Among these is the freedom from fire haz 
ard, which is obtained by squirrel cage mo 


tors which eliminate brushes and commu 


tators. The motor is operated by textik 

switches designed for the purpose and hand 

ling the contacts under oil. 
Another advantage is that the 


handling 


motor 


capable of sustained overload 





FIG. I. THE ASSEMBLED MOTOR 


11 


without injury. This is especially 


mulls 


important 


in textile where the load is lable to 


vary so widely, not only from season to sea 


son, but from day to day and during the 
same day. 

To accomplish these results the motor has 
been designed so that no ventilating ducts, 
ventilation or enclosing are 


The 


construction and the shafts heavier than on 


forced covers 


required. motor is of very compac: 
standard motors, the bearings being propor 
Very little 


There are 


tionately large and dust proot. 
space is required for this motor. 


ample oil reservoirs which obviate the neces 


sity of frequent filling and they can be easily 
refilled. 
signed to prevent oil slinging and to 


cleaned and The bearings are de- 
pre 
vent not only the windings, but the floors 
from becoming oil-soaked. The design 1s 
well balanced to give high efficiency 

Fig. 1 shows the assembled motor. Th¢ 
drawn off with an oil gun, the 
and then refilled 


without 


oil can be 


wells cleaned with oil at 


regular intervals interfering with 
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the operation of the textile machine. The 
junction box shown on the top of the motor 
through which connections are made to the 
line, is a standard box and will take either 
pipe conduit or flexiduct standard fittings 
As in all other conduit boxes, holes can b« 
made in the box from any side which allows 
the wiring to be connected to the motor 
The which 


terminals neatly. textile switch 


has been designed expressly for textile 


THE OIL SWITCH WITH THE TOP COVER AND 
OIL TANK REMOVED 


FIG. 2 


work is also shown in Fig. 1. The shifting 
of the shipper handle shown connected to 
the switch lever throws the motor on or off. 

Fig. 2 shows the oil switch with the top 
cover and oil tank removed. The moving 
part carrying the contact switches from one 
side to the other which makes cross connec- 
tions between the terminals are also shown. 
\ll contact making and breaking is under 
oil. The switch is easily connected by wire 
conduit or flexiduct, making wiring to both 
the motor and the switch safe from damage 
Further information this motor 


can be obtained from the manufacturers. 


regarding 


THE DRONSFIELD LICKER-IN WIRE 
MOUNTING MACHINE 


The illustration shows a new machine built 
Ltd., Oldham, England, 
It has 
recently been improved by adding a device 


by Dronsfield Bros., 
for reclothing lickers-in at the mill. 


for reclothing or remounting new wire when 
the old wire has become badly worn or dam- 
aged. The 
mounting new wire on a licker-in. 


machine 


When it 


illustration shows the 
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is desired to repair old wire the mounting 
head is replaced by a dressing tool, the lat- 


The 


ter not being shown in the illustration. 


THE DRONSFIELD MACHINE FOR RECLOTHIN 
LICKERS-IN 
Can be 


apparatus fitted on the 


grinding and dressing machine without 


ing any alteration 


—_——_ 
7 


CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION AND THE 
EDISON FIRE 


Wason, President, Abert 


Boston 


Manufacturers Mut 


Insurar ( 


It will, perhaps, be helpful to consider a 


concrete building in terms of the compo- 


nents which make it up, rather than to con 


sider it as one material of reinforced 


con 


crete. Reinforced concrete is made of sand. 


stone, and Portland cement, with steel bars 


placed in this. Anything which will destroy 
materials will, of 
cause the failure of the 


ment 


any one of these course 


concrete The ce 


held 


Portland cement 


and stone are 


The has 


been made by grinding a natural rock, add- 


together by the 
cement mortar. 
ing some few missing constituents, and pass- 
ing this through a kiln which is heated on at 
average from 2700~ to 3000 F., and some 


This 


heat drives off the water of crystallization 


cements require heating only to 2300 


and forms a clinker which, when ground, has 


the property of taking up water and again 


<< 


hardening into a stone. It is possible to 


drive off the new water of crystallization by 
a reapplication of heat, and if this is done 
the cement becomes a weak powder with no 
binding quaiities. 


Steel 


becomes ductile at a comparativel 
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low temperature. The strength of a rein- 
forced concrete structure depends upon the 
compressive strength of the concrete and 
upon the tensile strength of the steel. If the 
steel stretches, the floors will sag under load. 
If the stone is of such a nature that it 
crumbles under heat, it will cause soft pock- 
ets to form between the films of mortar 
which hold the stones in place, and these 
thin films will readily heat and break away. 
Accordingly, in order to secure a fire- 
resisting concrete, it is necessary to select a 
stone which will not readily crumble under 
heat, to bury the steel so deeply in the con- 
crete that the heat generated by a contents 
fire cannot raise the temperature of the steel 
to its softening point, even after some of the 
surface of the concrete has been spalled off 
by the fire o1 water action. There is hardly 
enough known about the effect of fire on the 
sand particles in the mortar to give any data 
regarding the effect of fire upon this ma- 
terial of the concrete. 
remembered that when 
concrete is poured in large sections, after 


setting and during the hardening process of 


It is to be also 


several months it shrinks, producing inter- 
nal stresses. It is impossible to anneal the 
material or to do anything to relieve these 
stresses in the material. The steel bars em- 
bedded in the concrete cross many of thes 
stress and tend to hold the 


If any heavy blow is 


lines of whole 
mass from cracking. 
struck, or if any expansion on account of 
heat takes place, cracks are likely to occur 
at the points of worst stress. 

All this has been recognized for years by 
designers of reinforced concrete, and all the 
points, with the exception of the selection of 
have been carefully considered and 
standardized. Concrete building: 
have repeatedly been subjected to contents 
fires without serious structural damage, but 


sand, 


generally 


designers and insurance companies have in- 
sisted that no less care should be expended 
on sprinkler protection, cut-off walls, and ali 
other means of minimizing the extent and 
intensity of a fire in these buildings than has 
been given to buildings of other types. The 
wisdom of this course is clearly shown in the 
fire under consideration, where these prin- 
ciples were not followed. 
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All authorities agree that the Edison fire 
was an unusually hot one. The report on 
the contents of the buildings indicates that 
this should be so. I was interested in deter- 
mining, as closely as may be, the tempera- 
tures that actually obtained in these build- 
ings. I found what appeared to be molten 
cast iron adhering to the full length of one 
of the wall columns. This I had analyzed, 
and found that it was cast iron, probabl; 
from one of the down spouts. Analysis 
showed that there was some silica and lime 
in the specimen, probably from the roofing 
material. Cast iron melts at between 1900 
and 2200° F. This specimen fused at about 
than the average. This gives 1 
fair assumption of a ‘temperature of not less 
than 1900° F. at the south side of the third 
floor of the disc finishing building (No. 24). 
On the curtain wall adjoining this column, 
window glass had melted and run down over 
the inside face of the wall for from six to 
thirty inches in a thin film. So thin a film 
indicates that the glass was melted. 


100 less 


The melting point of glass varies, accord- 
ing to its quality, from 1800° to 2100° F. At 
this point, Mr. Thomas A. Edison stated 
that there were fifteen tons of wax, besides 
wax phonograph records, packed in excel- 
sior in wooden boxes. A photograph of this 
building taken during the fire shows that the 
wind was blowing through this building, so 
that the smoke was going out on the south- 
erly side. All contents of the whole floor 
were burning at Accordingly, air 
coming in from the windward side would be 
gradually heated until intensely hot air was 
being introduced into a fire of burning wax, 
producing practically blast furnace condi- 
tions, 


once. 


The temperatures in many places 
were probably considerably above that of 
the column from which the sample of melted 
cast iron was taken. It is reasonable to as- 
sume that temperatures were reached as 
high as those of the interior of a cement 
kiln. 


Considering the intensity of the fite, the 


effect upon the concrete was surprisingly 
slight. 
suffered the most. 
to an average of about four inches. 
damaged faces of the column were being 


The corners of the square columns 
These were spalled off 
The 
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chipped off, so that it was possible to deter- 
mine this accurately. The shape of the final 
chipped column was practically a circle, ow- 
ing to the loss of the corners. Two causes 
combined to spall off these corners. Neither 
of them had to do with the dehydration of 
the cement in the concrete. The material is 
brittle, and under heat the temperature of the 
corners will rise more rapidly than the mass 
of the column, as the heat penetrate 
The result in general would 
be similar to heating a piece of brittle glass 
m one side. This will expand and crack 
away from the unheated balance of the sheet. 

There were in all the columns 7/8-inch 
square twisted rods placed vertically. Some 
of these were set back well into the concrete, 
and some of them came very close to the 
corners. When the heat reached these bars 
thy expanded and buckled and helped to 


can 
from two sites. 


make a line of cleavage in the plane in which 
they occurred. The combination of buckling 
of the steel bars and the strains in the con- 
crete probably caused the spalling of the col- 
umns, which is so clearly shown in the pic- 
tures. The effect of the fire upon the under 
side of the floors was very slight. The few 
damage to 
near-by Most of the beams 
showed their original contour. Very little 
concrete has dropped off, and little of the 
The effect on the 
curtain walls is even less, the concrete not 
showing any marked deterioration. The 
particular point I wish to make is that the 
‘oncrete, as a material, did not fail in its 
constituent structure of 
the buildings did fail in some particulars 
owing to the introduction of movements and 


failures resulted from primary 
columns. 


reinforcing metal shows. 


elements, but the 


stresses not foreseen or provided for in the 
Had the buildings been made of any 
other material, and subjected to any unex- 


design. 


pected movements and stresses, the results 
might have been very much more serious 
than they were in the case of the concrete. 

The wall columns on the third floor of the 
disc finishing building (No. 24) on the 
southerly side, and those in the buildings 
lacing on Lakeside third story, 
southerly side, appeared to be the most 
damaged. A number of these were sheared 


Avenue, 


completely in two, allowing the building to 
sag materially. There was evidence that the 
third floor was much hotter than those be- 
low. If the concrete of the floor was raised 
to a temperature of 1500° it would expand 
in a length of fifty feet about six inches, and 
relatively to the cooler lower stories, prob- 
ably more than three inches. This would at 
first bring a greater bending moment in the 
columns than they were capable of with- 
standing, and then the columns would shear. 
A plumb line was dropped from the head 
on one column which had failed, in the disc 
finishing building (No. 24), and showed that 
at present it was 1 3/4-inch off center from 
the same column at sill height below. This 
would indicate that the floor has never come 
back to its original dimension, but has a per- 
manent set. There was an 8-inch solid con- 
crete curtain wall about three feet high from 
the floor to the window-sills which held these 
columns rigidly in place, so that they could 
not readily yield as would the interior col- 
umns, or as would the columns. 
crack visible between a num- 
ber of curtain walls and their columns, the 
point of the V being at the floor line and the 
widest part at the window-sill height, which 
indicates that the floors pushed horizontall) 
from the middle 
building. This failure 
shearing action caused by the 
movement of the floors. 
Regarding the apparent quality of the con- 
crete, the material appeared to be good, the 
workmanship careful and conscientious. So 


corner 
There was a \ 


end of the 
is doubtless 


toward each 
due to 


horizontal 


far as I could judge, the concrete was mixed 
with a little less stone than is usally used 
I should judge that the proportion might 
have been of about equal parts of mortar 
and stone, instead of twice as much stone 
The 
sand was got from a neighboring pit, and 


as mortar, as is the common practice. 


was somewhat finer than the best concrete 
sand. The stone, partly gravel and partl, 
crushed trap, was of a quality which resisted 
fire well. 


was tailings from a mine. 


I was told that some of the stone 
of the 
stone was that which would pass a 1 1/4- 
The mixing and placing appear 


The S1Z¢ 


inch ring. 
to have been good. 
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From observations of the portion of the 
floor that fell, it that 
and girders had been cast in advance of the 
slab and allowed to set, so that there was no 


was apparent beams 


bond between the two, and that there were 
no stirrups introduced in order to unite the 


two. The stirrups where here exposed were 


confined to the beams themselves, and ap- 
peared to be bent into rectangles with a lap 


below the main reinforcing bars. At some 


other points where floors had failed, the slab 


and beams were well bonded, which would 


indicate that they were sometimes cast to- 


gether and sometimes separately. This was 


the only defect, due to the method of con 


struction, that was manifest to the writer, 


and the use of stirrups so designed as not 
to bond the beams and panels together was 
the only marked difference between this de- 
sign and that practiced in the period in which 
these buildings were built, which was evi- 
However, 


vital hey 


dent. these were not defects 


which were would not have 


saved the structure if they had been ar 


ranged according to present practice. 

It was not usual in the early days of re- 
inforced concrete to use hoops in columns 
with 


and first 


holding the 


These were later introduced 
] 


the sole idea of conveniently 
vertical bars in their proper place. They are 
now frequently spaced eight to twelve inches 
than is 


| 
much closer neces 


1 


he one purpose of holding vertical 


apart, which is 
A 


Sary tor tft 


bars in place le concrete is poured 


around them 
Wherever minor partitions were used 
these 4-inch 


Paris blocks, and proved very inadequate to 


were of 3-inch or plaster of 


withstand the attack of flames, and were in 
all cases nearly total failures 

Where floors had a granolithic finish, in 
sections were 


a number of large 


missing, which indicated that this finish was 


places 


put on as a second operation after the stru: 


tural portion of the floor had set. The fin- 


ish measure: from one and one-half inches 
to one and three-quarters inches in thick 


ness, which is first-class, both as to design 


and workmanship, as it is very difficult to 


get a bond between the new and the old 


work Even in spite of these severe coni:- 
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tions the bond was apparently broken in 
only a few cases. 

It is estimated that the structural portions 
of the reinforced concrete buildings can b: 
repaired for from ten per cent. to fifteen per 
cent. of their original cost. Practically all 
other buildings of other materials in the fire 
zone of this property were complete losses 

lt is not surprising that the buildings are 
damaged. The real surprise is that they are 
not damaged a great deal more. The rea] 
lesson to be !earned from this fire is that one 
cannot with impunity ignore or defy all the 
laws in experience of fire prevention and 
protection and escape the consequences. 


A GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


Whitman and his wife celebrated their 
wedding anniversary on January 17th at 
their home in Brookline, Mass. At the receptions 
held both afternoon and evening hundreds of so- 
cial and friends 
congratulations 

Mr. and Mrs. Whitman were married in Cam 
bridge, Mass., in 1865. The home 
in Brookline for more than thirty vears and for 
twenty-two occupied fk 
their large estate in the southern 
town 

With the exception of one daughter residing in 
California, all of their seven children were present 
ind five of their fifteen grandchildren. Mr, Whit 
man’s brother, Clarence Whitman of New York 


W illiam 


golden 


} ’ 
business called to extend their 


have made their 


Ravensknowle, 


portion f the 


years have 


was also present 

Mr. Whitman is as active as ever in business 
making his headquarters at the Boston office of 
William Whitman & Co., of which he is th 
senior partner. Mr. Whitman was for many years 
treasurer of the Arlington Mills, of which his son- 
in-law, Franklin W. Hobbs, is now president. He 
was widely known as the president of the Na- 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, which 
long time while the strenu 
being fought 


tional 
position he held for a 
ous battles for protection 
Other important mill connections include the 
Manomet Mills, Nonquit Spinning Co., Nashawena 
Mills at New Bedford, Monomac Spinning Co 
Lawrence, the Hoosac Worsted Mills, North 
Adams, Mass., Hope Webbing Co., etc 
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were 


William J. Eddy, treasurer of the Franklin Mills 
Corporation, Unionville, Mass., has severed his 
connection with that company Mr. Eddy has 
made no definite plans for his future. 


David Matthews, overseer of finishing at the 
Waucantuck Mill, Uxbridge, Mass., has resigned 
his position with that company to accept a sim- 
ilar one with the Richardson, Foster Co., com- 
mission dyers and finishers, Central Falls, R. I. 
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Snow has accepted the position as 
the Bridgewater Woolen 
He comes from North 


George H 
»verseer Of carding at 
, Bridgewater, Vt 
Oxford, Mass. 


_o 


Arthur Frederick, overseer of dyeing at the 
Pontoosuc Woolen Manufacturing Co., Pittstield, 
Mass., has severed his connection with that com- 
nanny 


Edward A. Ducharme has been appointed over 
seer of dyeing at the Pontoosuc Woolen Manu 
facturing Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 


Wliliam H. Ryder, Jr., overseer of finishing at 
the Richardson, Foster Co., Central Falls, R. | 
has resigned his pésition with that company. 


Archibald Ormiston has accepted the position 
f overseer of dyeing at the Lebanon Mill, Atner- 
ican Woolen Co., Lebanon, N. H. He 
John Lawton, who to the Mayo 
Co., Millbury, Mass Ormiston 


Bridgton, Me 


Frederick A. Henderson, for the past s1 
vears employed at the plant of the Hope Web 
Ling Co., Pawtucket, R. I., has resigned to ac- 
ept the position of superintendent of the Paw 
tucket Tape Co., Pawtucket, R. I. The employes 
of sections A and B of the plant, over which he 
had supervision, presented him with a traveling 
bag, silk umbrella, signet ring and 
cigars. 


succeeds 
Woolen 


comes 


zo0es 


Mr. 


irom 


xteen 


quantity of 


Harry Gill has accepted the position of over 
seer of dyeing at the Ottaquechee Woolen Co., 
Evarts, Vt. He was formerly employed at Caro- 


lina, R. I. 


Ulric Burke has accepted the position of over 
seer of dyeing at the Carolina Co., Carolina, R. | 


Frank F. Tobin has accepted the 
»verseer of dyeing at the Corinna Mfg. Co., 
imna, Me. He comes from Holyoke, Mass 


L. J. Gruber has been appointed superintendent 
oi the Lawrence, Webster Co., Malone, N. Y. He 
was formerly employed at the Lewisburg Woolen 
Ce Lewisburg, Pa., but from 
MX. 

Thomas Rawley, superintendent of the Law 
rence, Webster Co., Malone, N. Y., has resigned 
his position with that company. 


p¢ sition ol 
Cor 


comes Schagiiti 


COKe, 


James Callahan has been appointed overseer of 
weaving for Charles A. Stevens & Co., Ware, 
Mass. He comes from Northboro, Mass 


Charles Fralick has accepted the position 
verseer of carding for Charles A. Stevens & Co., 
Ware, Mass. He was formerly employed at the 
Newport Woolen Co., Newport, Me 


Sidney C. Bailey has accepted the position of 
overseer of weaving at the Meredith Linen Mili, 


Meredith, N. H | 


oO] 


C 


Guy C. Templeton has accepted the 
overseer of finishing at the Berkeley Woolen €Co., 
Martinsburg, West. Va He was formerly 
ployed at the Burlington Mill, Winooski, Vt 


position or 


em 


James Cunningham has been appointed over 
seer of bleaching at the Adams Manufacturing Co 
Shelton, Conn. He was formerly employed at the 
Mensfield Bleachery, Mansfield, Mass. 


John W. Doubleday, for twenty years president 
of the Empire Worsted Mills, Jamestown, N. Y., 
and one of the best known woolen merchants, has 
withdrawn from active work with the company 
He was practically owner of the Empire Worsted 
Mill and the Acme Worsted Mill of Jamestown 
Mr. Doubleday is planning a trip for California, 
but will remain as honorary president of the 
Jamestown concern 


Charles J. 
tendent ol 
Mass., to 


igned on 


Brown has been appointed 
the Nonotuck Silk Co., F 
succeed Charles A. Huxley, 
account of il Mr. Huxley has 
in the employ of ompany for the 
forty ye Mr from St. J 
r ©) 


W. B. Barr has 
seer of dyeing at 


insburg, West 


who Nas re 


health 


been this 


pas 
« - D os t 
ars Brown 


Canada 


mes 


accepted the position of ove 
thé Berkeley Waolen C Mai 
Va. 
George S. Caine 
superintendent 
of the Cannon 
C... ee 
Milis, 


has accepted the position oi, 
of the bleaching and finishing plant 
Manuiacturing Co., Kannapolis, N 
was formerly employed at the 


Worthville, N. C. 


Riverside 


C. D. Maigatter has been appointed superintend 
ent of the Pickett Mill, High Point, N. C 


J. O. White, 
Cotton Mills, 
| resident of 


general manager 
Lenoir, N C., has been 
that to succeed F Pr 
Mr. Moore will remain as treasurer oj 


r. A. Adams, 
ton Mills, 
tendent of 


of the Moore 
lected 
Moore 


the m: 


mill 


secretary 
du 1 7 
Brenham, 


that mil! 


the South Texas Cot 


lexas, now aiso superin 


George FE 


Brietz has been appointed superit 
tendent J 


the Milis, Selma, N. (¢ He 
was formerly employed at ‘the: Kitrston Cotto: 
Mills, Kinston, N. C 

7. 8 
seer I 
South 


of Selma 


Murphy has 


weaving, 


accept d the 
and. slashing 
Brenham, Texas 


posit! mm ofr o\ 
warping 


Cotton Mill, 


A. Ingraham has accepted the position of 
seer of carding and spinning at the \ 
Co., Valatie, N. Y. He - 
N. H 

Carl Moore has accepted the position ot 
ist at the Atlantic Mill, Providence, R. I. He 
was formeriy employed at the Stillwater Worst 
o., Harrisville, R. I 


lexas 


alatie 


‘omes from Lac 
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George Fraser, overseer of carding at the 
Brampton Woolen Co., Penacook, N. H., has re- 
signed his position with that company 


Charles A. Taylor, overseer of the cloth room, 
and James McNab, second hand in the weave 
room at the B. B. & R. Knight Mill, Centreville, 
R. I., have resigned to accept similar positions 
with the Stark Mill, Manchester, N. H. 


Charles Hart, second hand in the weave room 
at the Butler Mill, New Bedford, Mass., has ac 
cepted a similar position with the B. B. & R 
Knight Mill, Centreville, R. I. 

Joseph Suprenant has been appointed second 
hand in the spinning department at the B. B. & 
R. Knight Mili, Centreville, R. I. 

Richard Twohig has accepted the position of 
carding for W. E. Hayward & Co, 
Mass., to succeed Fred Gunther. 


overseer ot 


East Dougias, 


overseer of spinning at the 
Mill, Centreville, R. I, has 
with that company to ac 
the Stark Mill, Manchester, N. H. 


has been appointed overseer of th 
oth room at the Merchant Mill, of the Dominion 
Textile Co., Mont Canada. He was form 
*riy empl i at the Lyman Mill, Holyoke, Mass 


; 
ynd hand. 


avitt, 
Knight 
lis position 


with 


rt E. Henry is been appointed 

tendent of the Monaghan Mill, Greenville, S. C 
the past two or three years he has been gen- 
superintendent over the Springstein Mill at 

Chester, S. C., and the Fort Mill Manufacturing 
Fort Mill, S. C 


J. E. Williamson succeeds Robert E. Henry as 
general manager of the Springstein Mill, Chester, 
>. « ind the Fort Mill Manufacturing Co., Fort 
Mill, S. C. He was formerly employed at th 
Holt-Morgan Mill, Fayetteville, N. C 


H White 
the Puritar 


Robert 


superin- 


has been appointed superin 
Cordage Mills, Li 


yuisville, 


J. M. W. Jenkins is to be superintendent of the 
Harborough Mill, Bessemer City, N. C., when 
operations 


resumes 


W. E. Tisdale has accepted the p< 
seer of carding and spinning at the 
Mills, Reidsville, N. C. He was 
ployed as over carding at the 


Mills, Randleman, N. C. 


N. M. Neal has accepted the 
f ow ing at the Riverside 


ition of over- 
Edna 
tormerly em- 
Deep Rive: 


Cotton 


seer ol 


position of over- 
Mills, Worth- 


seer 


N. C. He was formerly employed at the 


a ts 


Reidsville, 


yle has been appointed general man- 

Nickajack Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn 
formerly employed at the Chattanooga 
Mill in the same city 


E. D. Maynard has been promoted to superin 
tendent of the Chronicle Mill, Belmont, N. C 


C. E. Tucker has been appointed superintendent 
of the new National Yarn Mill, Belmont, N: C-. 
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He was formerly employed in a similar position at 
the Chronicle Mills, same place. 


George R. Paige has accepted the position oi 
Overseer of carding for A. Howarth & Son, Ox- 
ford Woolen Mill, Oxford, Mass. He comes 
from Franklin, N. .H. 


H. T. Clark has been appointed agent of the 
Harodite Finishing Co., North Dighton, Mass. 


Arthur D. Lown has succeeded John P. Shaw 
as superintendent of the Manhasset Manufacturing 
Co., Putnam, Conn. Mr. Lown comes from Fall 
River, Mass 


C. k. Hosmer, who has been vice-president of 
the Canadian Cottons, Ltd., Montreal, Canada, has 
been appointed president of the company to suc- 
ceed the late David Morrice. Mr. Hosmer is also 
a director of the Dominion Textile Co. 


Obadiah Butler, who recently accepted a posi- 
tion with Canadian Connecticut Mills Co., of 
Sherbrooke, Canada, has been appointed general 
manager and secretary of the two mills owned by 
the company. Mr. Butler was formerly superin- 
tendent of the Bristol Mill, New Bedford, Mass. 


Fred R. Elston has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Sonnhill Worsted Co., Danielson, 
Conn 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Centredale Worsted Mills, Centredale, R. L., 
held on Saturday, January 16, William A. Mackie 
retired as president and superintendent of the 
Centredale Mill; Rufus Mackie as superintendent 
of the Stillwater Mill, Stillwater, R. I., and Den- 
nis Mackie as assistant superintendent of the Cen 
tredale Mill. James Lister, who has been treas- 
urer of the company, has been appointed presi 
dent; James J. Lister was appointed treasurer and 
Robert W. Lister, secretary and assistant treas 
urer. James J. Lister is now in charge of their 
three mills. 


M. D. Capeless, overseer of finishing at the 
Ardmore Mill, Yantic, Conn., has resigned his 
position with that company. 


Henry McGill, assistant overseer of finishing at 
the Ardmore Mill, Yantic, Conn., has severed his 
connection with that company. 


J. A. Wilson has accepted a position as superin- 
tendent of the local plant of the American Felt 
Co., Franklin, Mass 


Alfred Abbey, superintendent of the 
Silk Mill, Rockville, Conn., has resigned his posi 
tion with that company. He has been in their em 
ploy for a number of years 


Belding 


The stockholders of the Luzerne Silk Throwing 
Co., with mills at Freeland and Plymouth, Pa., ap 
pointed the following officers at a meeting which 
they held recently: E. R. Simpson, president; John 
B. Price, treasurer and H. B. Price, secretary 
William J. Griffith was reappointed superintendent 


William Newton has been appointed superin 
tendent of the National Silk Hosiery Co., Thorn- 
ton, R. I. He is also president of the corpora 
tion. 
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Edward E. Magner has accepted the position of 
verseer of dyeing at the Sayles & Jenks Manu- 
icturing Co., Warren, Mass., to succeed John 
Hartley. 


John Edmonds, master mechanic at the Waltham 
Bleachery & Dye Works, Waltham, Mass., has re- 
signed his position with that company, having 
been in their employ since 1892. 


J. E. Cheesman, who has represented the Em- 
ire Duplex Gem Co. of New York City, has 
iken charge of the New England office of the 
Champlain Silk Mills of Brooklyn and Whitehall, 
N. Y. He will be located in the Industrial Trust 
Bldg., Providence, R. I., and succeeds G. C 
Hinckley. 
Joseph Dumas has accepted a position in charge 
f the fulling nights for James & E. H. Wilson, 
Pittsfield, Mass. He from Woonsocket, 
R. ] 
, 

John L. Davidson, for several years general 
nanager of the Georgia Cotton Mills, Griffin, Ga., 
as been appointed superintendent of the Eureka 

tton Mills, Chestcr, S. C. 


R. B. Hunt has been appointed superintendent 
f the Mississippi Cotton Mills, Moorhead, Miss. 


M. E. Stevens has been appointed agent of the 
Mississippi Cotton Mills, Moorhead, Miss. He 
was formerly employed at the LaGrange Cotton 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga 


comes 


R. W. Bingham has been promoted to the posi 
tion of overseer of spinning at the Springstein 
Mill, Chester, S. C 


Otto Latsch has been elected vice-president of 
the Southern Mills Corporation, Oxford, Ala 


W. F. Hetrick, assistant superintendent of the 
Hetrick Mill, Walhalla, S.. C., has resigned his 
position with that company to accept the position 
of superintendent of the new hosiery mill being 
started at Gainesville, Ga. 


R. A. Morgan, | 


superintendent of the Law 
renceville Manufacturing Co., Lawrenceville, Ga., 
has resigned his position ‘vith that company to 
.ccept a similar one with a large mill at Shanghai, 
China. 


J. P. Munroe has been appointed manager 
the Pine Grove Manufacturing Co., Camden, S. ( 
He was formerly employed at Greenville, S. C 


Thomas Gray has been appointed master m« 
chanic at the Thomaston Cotton Mill, Thomas 
ton, Ga. 


F. G. Asbelle has accepted the position as over 
seer of carding at the Seminole Manufacturing 
Co., Clearwater, S. C 

J. T. Knight has been appointed superintendent 
yf the Wadesboro Cotton Mill, Wadesboro, N. C 
He has held the position of overseer of spinning 
it this mill for a number of years. 


H. F. Moody has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Monaghan Mill, Greenville, S. C. He 
was formerly superintendent of the Victor Mill, 
Greer, S. C. He succeeds H. E. Bates who has 
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accepted the position made vacant by Mr 
at the Victor Mill. 


Edward J. 
overseer of carding at the Silurian 
Lower Falls, Mass He ‘vas 
at the Norfolk Mill, Cochrane 
East Dedham, Mass 


Moody 


King has accepted the position of 
5 Mill, Newton 
yrmerly employ ed 
Manufacturing C 


“> 


-—— - 


DEATHS. 


John Baker, of Schofield, Mason & Co., man- 
ufacturers of rugs and carpets, Cumberland and 
Fairhill Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., died at his home in 
that city at the age of 52 years. His wife and 
two sons survive him. 


Harry B. George, first assistant engineer at the 
American Print Works, Fall River, Mass., died 
January 1 at his home in that city, after a short 
illness, at the age of 35 years. He is survived by 
his wife and three children. 


J. Herbert Smith, agent 
Danielson, Conn., died at 
He had been forty years 
Quinebaug Co. and 
of superintendent from 
partment Later he was ; 
Smith was born in Killingly 
Fraternally he was connected 
being a valued member of 
15, A. F. & A. M. of 


one son survive nim. 


Worthen D. Whittaker, a well known res 
of Keene, N , for fifty years, died a 
the age Mr. Whittaker was for many 
years a wo it the Faulkner & Colony 
Manufacturing Co. at Keene. Three brother: 1 
two sisters survive him. 


f the Quinebaug C 


was Pp 


recentiy 


Schnakenberg, treasurer of the Duplan 
West New York, N. J., and Hazleton, 
a member of the firm of Cozzens, Elbers 
York City, 


January 18, 


Henry 
Silk Co., 
Pa., also 
& Prankard, silk merchants of New 
died at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y 
of a complication of diseases. He 
of age and leaves a son and | 


John H. Gormley, Sr uperinte 
Akela Mill, Pascoag, R. I., died 
the age of 56 years Mr. Gormley was widely 
known among the woolen mill men of Rhode Is 
land. He was a number of years superintendent 
of the Manton Mill, American Woolen Co., and 
the C. L. Blanding Company Providence 
He was born in Greenville, R. | Mr 
was a member the Woolen and W 
Association and his many 
grieve to learn of his death His 
son survive him 


Herbert Nicholas Fenner 

prominent in business and social 

Island, died on January 5th at his home in Provi 
dence in his 72nd year. He was taken with a 
chill at his office on New Year’s day, and went to 
his home, where he was found to have the g-ip 
On Saturday his illness developed into pneumonia 
Mr. Fenner was born in Providence on March 12, 


seers’ 
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son ol Arnold and Deborah 
Fenner le married Emma Frances 
rayton, daughter of tl Lodowick Brayton, 
by whom he is survived One son, Herbert 
Lodowick Fenner, also survives him He ob- 
tained his early education in this city, and 
1 rs experience in business succeeded his 
New England Butt Company He 
sasurer of that concern for many 
the tin f his death was president 
is_also a director in the Industrial Trust 
ny and the’ Joslin Manufacturing Company 
ner took a great interest in public affairs, 
ver held politi He was promi 
club. hfe, being one of the founders and 
the Misquamicut Golf Club of 
He was member of the American 
Mechanical Engineers, the Agawam 
Audubon Society of Rhode Island, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Hope 
Providence Art Club, the Rhode Island 
lul hode Is ind Historical > 
School of Design, the 
lurks Head Club, and 

Life Insurance C 


wn) 


afte! 


omee 


asurer OT 


Ives Gammell died at his home in Provi 

R. I. He was born Dec. 30, 1852, and was 

a member of the firn Goddard 
Brown & Ives, cotton manufacturers. He was a 
of many corporations. Mr. Gammell was 

of the Providence National Bank and 

reasu | s 1 Blackstone 
Manufacturing Co. He was an independent Re 
publican and affairs the Episcopal 
He was a member of the Agawam Hunt 

tlope and Squantum been since 
early manhood identified business and 


financial life of Island 


I+ ] 
»oTOS., ind 


asurer of the Lonsdale Co. and the 
active the 
Church. 
Clubs and had 
with the 


the state of Rhode 


Adams, Ex-Mayor of 
‘ Adamsdale, 
name, died at his home in 
of 79 years. Mr. Adams 
ufacturing business for a number of years, the firm 
name being Adams & Randall. In 1864 they pur- 
chased the Lansville Manufacturing Co. of Lans 
ville, Mass. The name was afterwards changed to 
\damsdale. He succeeded his father several years 
president and agent of the Stafford Man 

Co. of Central Falls, R. 1. Mr. Adams 
member of the Pawtucket Business Men's 
Association, Rhode Island Historical Society and 
a thirty-third degree Mason. His wife, three sons 


nd one 


John F 


nd for whom 


Pawtucket, R. I., 
Mass., 1 

Pawtucket at 
was in the cotton rian- 


its 


receives 


the age 


aS a 


daughter survive him 


\lfred Harvey, a pioneer of the stlk industry 
and founder. of the Sauquoit Silk Mill of South 
Scranton, Pa., died at his home in Green Ridge, 
Pa. He was in his sixty-sixth year and had been 
I! but a few days, the cause of his death being 
heart trouble. Mr. Harvey was born in Ashford, 
Conn., Oct. 10, 1848 He survived by three 
daughters, his wife having died a few years ago 


Thomas Morgan Turner of the firm of J. 
Spencer, Turner & Company, manufacturers and 
dealers in cotton duck, died at his home in New 
York City in his fifty-ninth year. Mr. Turner or 
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ganized the International Cotton Duck Co., and 
was president of the Consolidated Cotton Duck 
Co. He was also a director of a number of larg: 
cotton mills. Mr. Turner was a member of sey 
eral Yacht Clubs, also the Merrill and Republica: 
Clubs. His wife and three sons survive him 


Perley H. Gower, who has been employed for 
the Rochdale Mill, American Woolen Co., Roch 
cale, Mass., for some time, died January 13. B 
fore going to Rochdale he was for a number of 
years with the Chapinville Woolen Mill at Nortn 
boro, Mass., in charge of dressing and previously 
worked in several mills in Maine. He was 3g 
years of age and is survived by his wife and chil 
dren 


William H. Marble, president of The J. R. Keim 
& Co., owners of the Shackamaxon Worsted Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., also buyer for this company. 
died at his home in Philadelphia, January 12, of 
kidney trouble. He was born in Milford, Del., in 
1845. He was affiliated with Masonic bodies in 
his home city, also a member of the Chelsea Pre 
tective Association His wife and two children 
survive him, 


James Gardner, 74 years of age and 
for several years at the U. S. Finishing Co., 
Greenville, Conn., died at his home in that city 
after several weeks of illness from neart disease 
He was born in Lisbourn, Ireland, and had been 
in this country for about thirty-one years. He is 
survived by his wife and three brothers 


J. H. Crossingham, president and treasurer of 
the Germantown Knitting Mill. Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., died suddenly in the mill office 
He was born in London, England, in 1856. In 
1870 he came to America and lived in Cohoes, N 
Y., for about 7 years, where he engaged in the 
textile industry. In 1877 he came to Germantown 
and in 1894 he started in the knitting business on 
Mechanic St. Mr. Crossingham was active in the 
First Baptist Church and held high positions in 
the Masonic fraternity, having been Master of 
Mitchell High Priest and Treasurer of 
Germantown Chapter and Commander of the Ger- 
mantown Commandery, Knights Templar. He 
was also president of the Raymond Building & 
Loan Association 


overseet 


Germantown 


Lodge, 


Henry Anson Bates. vice-president of the Sum 
mit Thread Co., East Hampton, Conn., and a well 
known resident of Middletown, Conn., died at his 
home in that city at the age of 68 years. Besides 
his wife, he leaves four sons and two daughters 


Andrew J. Tinker died at his home in Jewett 
City, Conn., at the age of 67 years. Mr. Tinker 
formerly held the position of overseer of carding 
at the Renfrew Manufacturing Co., Adams, Mass., 
but resigned his position with that company sev 
eral years ago to accept a similar one at Jewett 
City. 

Isaac H. Gibbs, overseer of the mule spinning 
department, Hathaway Mill. New Bedford, Mass., 
died at his home in that citv after a few days ill 
ness of pneumonia. He was 44 years of age and 
was born in England 
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New Publications 


ane 
Any work noticed under this heading can be obtained 
stage or express charges free, by sending the price listed 
Cie & Nagle Company, 144 Congress St., Boston, Mass, 
A catalogue of textile books in the English language will 
be sent free on application. 


ark’s Directory of Southern Cotton Mills; Clark 
Publishing Company, Charlotte, N. C. Pritee 
$1.00 


[he se 


publication 
been re- 
gives data coverine the officers, prod 
and equipment The book is arranged 
] * ] . 
nd carefully indexed, and gives evidence of the 
sual painstaking preparation 


this useful 
a 


cotton mills has 


1 venth edition of 
oted to Southern 
ved. It 


11 
well 


Commercial Handbook of 
1/2 by 7; Heaton’s 
Price $1.00 

Heaton’s we 
lly revised to 


\nnual—the 
Canada; 442 pages, 4 
Agency, Toronto, Canada 

This is the eleventh editi 

wn annual which has been carefu 

ing the information up to date. It includes a list 
government officials, members of Parliament, 
surance companies, banks, railways, steamships, 
parcel post and cable rates, registry offices, 
ymmercial regulations, travel, customs 
ariff, etc. There is a digest of the customs laws 
ind regulations of the with 
brief sketches of the important 
neluding the leading hotels, 

nd industrial opportunities. A 

0 agriculture, commerce, education, finance, fish- 

ies, forests, fox-farming, immigration, mining, 
population, railways, game laws, water powers, 
tc. Under the head of “‘Where to Find It” are 
irranged in alphabetical order, various subjects of 
mportance to business men, giving reference to 

sources of information. The volume is a 

densed encyclopedia of Canadian resources 


1 


m of 


cost of 


Dominion, also a list 
towns of Canada, 
existing industries 


section is devoted 


con 


Edition; by the 
Pi. New York 


Export Trade Directory, 
American Exporter, 17 
City. Price $3.00 

Chis up-to-date directory is of special interest to 
the textile trade at the present time in view of 
prospective orders for wearing apparel, cloth, kmit 

export. This volume contains a 

vast amount of information valuable to the man 

ufacturer who wishes to know the facilities for 

shipping and financing his foreign orders. This di 

rectory lists 73 banking dealing in 

foreign exchange as a specialty One hundred 
eight offices (buying agency) in the City of New 

York are foreign concerns or merchants. In addi 

on there are no less than 605 export commission 
houses listed doing business with all parts of the 
vorld. The directory gives the countries with 
which each of these houses does business and the 
kind of commodities in which it deals. They are 
indexed and classified in three different 
vays. There isa list of the steamship lines in for 
ign service sailing from various American ports, 
no less than 94 being listed as flying from the 


IQI5 
Sattery 


goods, ctc., for 


large houses 


ross 


Port of New York to all 
port houses and steamship line 
other United States 


parts 


cities of the 


BUSINESS LITERATURE 


American Pulieys, Data Sheets; The 
Pulley Co., Philadelphia, Pa 

An illustrated booklet describing and illustrating 
the pulleys built by the American illey Co 
Each part of the pulley, the hub sheel, spiders 
rims, crown and groove in the face are explained 
and illustrated. The American pulleys are made 
of interchangeable parts \ll pulleys above 24 
inches are carefully balanced shipment 
Each American pulley, upon completion, is care- 
fully inspected when revolving on a bearing, for 
roundness and truth to the f rotation. The 
permitted deviations from 
fixed by rule, and n yi d whicl 


not come witnin 


before 


Curacy are 


does 


his is the title 
| 

published Sy the ited States 
Paint Co., manufact 


Che name 


Gutta Per ha 
Rice’s Mill White 
tendency many 

booklet 

made showing the 


White which does 


Suggest y the 
white paints to yellow with age 
points out tests that | 
superiority of Rice’ I Mil 


and the 


peel 


not turn white nor cl 


Chart for 


New 


winson 
IQI4 
York 
This is chart, 18 by 2. showing the 
fluctuations during the year in the prices for mid- 
dling uplands cotton and for seven standard grades 
lwo colors are used in printing 


Omparative ( 


Louis | 


owinson nat ot., 


ot cotton goods 
the quotations so as t w at a glance any re- 
‘rsal in the 
downward The cl 
ll be found very usefu 1 


movement of ices, whether upward 
+ 


adapted for wall use 


reterence 


CALENDARS 


We have received two calendars from the Curtis 
& Marble Machine Co., Wor Mass., one of 
which is des and the 
other for mills Che 
dars are of design: the difference be 
tween the two consists in the display of the ma- 
chinery built by the Curtis & Marble Machine Co 

monthly cotton mill calendar 
hows two types of cloth inspecting machines, the 
machine, cotton shear 
machine, the Heath 


h Cc ilender 


cester 
ened for use in cotton mills 
woolen and 


excellent 


worsted calen 


rhe sheets of the 


railway sewing and rolling 
cotton brushing and rolling 
patent vertical brushing machine wit 


rolling macuine steam cailen let I tan Y ma hine, 
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singeing 
cloth 


gas 


mills 
shear, 
shoddy 


and worsted 
cutter woolen 
hine, rag and 
lling machine, “At 

-acting brushing ma- 

r with self feed, sanding 

Parkhurst double cylinder 


spraying machine, Gess 


e & Needle Co., Frank- 
ttractive panel calendar 
entitled “In the 

a beautiful repre 


mina coun 


Works, 
calendar in 
picture repre- 


=Stt 


Sslil0og 
4B5 


a uly — Cc 
1 arse of Longfellow’ m, “Sing Me a 
of the Olden 
Saco-Li 
dar tablet arranged s« at eacl iven 
week with space engagements. TI 


nvenient rrangemen lor Calling uf 


well 
sheet is g a 
11S 


) 


of useful- 
the small 
with a beau 


Through the 


1915 and 1916, 
iniormation 


mn, Mass., 

lar with large dail 

-tal and is sur 

mounted by a picture of their large new works 
neal Proy 


nas 


idence 


[he Stafford ( 


Re advi le, Mass 


endar in t 


automatic looms, 
unique desk cal 

the shi brass panel stand upon 

which is stamped olors a representation 
of the Stafford stamping is done by 
special dies and e le scheme is carried out 


with good taste and with striking effectiveness 


Machine Works, Arlington 
Heights, Mass., issue a calendar printed in 
tone. The picture represents a family scene, a 
mother and two children, and is entitled “Come to 
Bruvver” 


Birch-Arlington 


duo 


is the subje x 
Speed & Stephenson, wor- 
li S St, 


“Moonlight Reveries’ 
| calendar issued by 
machinery and supplie 
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Boston, Mass. It represents a young girl seat 
in the balcony in the moonlight looking out ov: 
the water. It makes a very attractive wall de 
ration. 


Industrial Notes 


MOVED INTO LARGER PLANT 


Oswald J.ever Co., of Philadelphia, builders 
textile machinery, who make a specialty of wind 
ing machinery, has moved its plant from the old 
quarters on Lehigh Ave., which they had occu 
pied for many years, to Thirteenth and Cumber 
land Sts., where they occupy a large building gi 
ing them over double the amount of floor space 
Their shipping facilities are also improved, as the 
new plant 1s on the main line of the Philadelph 
and Reading Railroad. This change was made 
necessary by their growing business and with ne\ 
facilities they will be able to meet their custon 
€rs’ requirements more expeditiously than ever 


ATKINSON, HASERICK & CO. 


Atkinson of 
Atkinson, 
Richards, Atkinson & 


turn the 


FE. W 


Boston is senior partner « 
the firm of 


Haserick & Co., succeeding 
Haserick, which was in 
successor to a long established business 
as textile machinery and cotton importers at 15 
Congress St., Boston, Mass. Arthur A. Haseric] 
who was for a long time at the Boston office, has 
taken charge of the English office at Bradfor1 
since the death of the late Mr. Richards and will 
remain abroad. John L. Coon, who has _ had 
charge of the cotton department for some ti: 

l 1 a partner. 


1as been admitted as 


CLOTH STRENGTH TESTERS 
Che increasing 
government 


1 
mestic, has 


demand for goods 
both 
many 
would enable manufacturers t 
know ‘vhether their goods conform with the 
ernment strength tests Henry L. Scott é 
223 Eddy St., Providence, R. I., announce t 
prepared to make immediate deliveric 
stock of Government type, hand clot 
Similar testers are in use in the United 
States departments so that the manufacturers may 
know their tested under similar condi 


t 


made und 
foreign and 


1 Eas lat 
calls for a clo 


spe cification. 
resulted in 
strength tester that 


. Cc 
j 
tl ey are 
from 


+ 


their 


esters 
goods are 


a 


S. L. Lanpher has accepted ‘a position as 01 
spinning at the Locustville Woolen ( 
Hope Valley, R. I. He was formerly employed 
the American Felt Co., Hyde Park, Mass 

E. P. Dickinson has taken a position with Jam: 
& E. H. Wilson, Taconic Mill, Pittsfield. Mass 
to look after their dyeing on the night shift 

J. F. Loomis has accepted the position as s¢ 
ond hand of carding at the National Woolen C 
Cleveland, O 


seer of 


j 
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NEW LOWELL TEXTILE TRUSTEES 


\t the annual meeting of the trustees of the 
well Textile School, the following officers were 
elected: Alexander G. Cumnock, president; 
imes T. Smith, clerk; Arthur G. Pollard, treas 
er. Hon, John Jacob Rogers, of Lowell, was 
ted vice-president to succeed his father, the 
te Jacob Rogers. Five new permanent trustees 
re elected to the board, as follows: Franklin W 
bbs, president of the Arlington Mills, Law 
nce. Mass.; William A. Mitchell, agent of the 
{assachusetts Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass.; Ever 
H. Walker, agent of the Lawrence Mfg. Co 
well; Royal P. White, superintendent of th 
Stirling Mills, Lowell, and T. Ellis Randall, agent 
the Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass 
ranklin Nourse, formerly identified with Lowell’s 
xtile industry, has resigned from the board 
istees 


; 


AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS 
MEETING 


[The annual meeting of the American Cotton 
\lanufacturers Association is announced to be 
eld on Tuesday and Wednesday, April 13th 
sth, at Memphis, Tenn., with headquarters at the 
Hotel Chisca. It is understood that Memphis is 
aking elaborate plans for the entertainment 0! 
he manufacturers. This is the first time Mem 
phis has been chosen as the meeting place and 
wish to make it a memorable occasion 


] 


and 


DIAMINE FAST BROWN G F PATENTED 


This is a new dyestuff brought out by Cassell: 
Color Company and fully described in Supplement 
No. 9 to their weil known volume on Cotton Dye 
ing The shown on raw cotton, cotton 
yarn and piece goods and judging from its proper 
ties as described it should no doubt prove of con 
siderable interest to dyers of cotton who requirt 

color to form the basis of terra cotta and sim 
ilar shades 

This series of supplements appears to be o! 
eral interest to cotton dyers and all such who 
might not now be in regular receipt of then 
should have their names on the Cassella Color 


Company mailing list for all futurs 


cok Yr 1S 


gen 


issues. 


: 


NEW TRADE TERMS IN USE IN ENGLAND 


Consul Albert Halstead, Birmingham 


[he use of the phrases “German silver” and 
German stzei” has been stopped in England since 
the war, and “nickel silver” and ‘nickel steel” are 
the descriptive terms used. It seems advisable that 
point should be noted by American man 
ifacturers exporting to the United Kingdom arti 
cles made of such metals. 


this 


George E. Bidwell has accepted the position as 
verseer of finishing at the Ardmore Mill, Yan 

Conn. He was formerly employed at the 
Yevonshire Mill, Goff’s Falls, N. H. 
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NEW COMPANY ORGANIZED TO SELL DODGE 
PRODUCTS 


For the purpose oO! 


securing better efficiency 
and better service, the 


Dodge Sales and Engineer- 
ing Company has been o1ganized and incorporated 
to distribute ail the products of the Dodge Man 
ulacturing Co. in the United and 
together with engineering connected with sales 
lhe Dodge Saies and Engineering Co. takes ov 
he present sales and eng 


Mauufacturit ( 


States 1 abroa 


t 


ing departments ot 
warehouses, 
at Ch 


yMpany 
and engineering 
| 


‘lis, St. J Atlanta, Cincinnati, 


Philadelphia, oston, New York, 

Indianapolis. 1 Link Belt and Dodge 

; mpany will hand sales and engi 

eering in Seattie and rtland, Or Unde: 
the 
C 


stations 


new t Manufacturing 


arrangement the dge 
Oo, expects to devote its til t1 
to the manufacture « 
ery and 
Water soiteners, etc 
production of other lines 


Duncan 


me and energy 
f power smission hin 
appilances, elev: {2 
ment, 
kindred 
Campbell, for many 
manager of the old 
new corporation 
manager, taking 


partment at 


sales company, 
as vice-president 
with him the gener 
Mishawaka, and the 
louse Organization. For the 
there will be no changes. C. R. Trowbridge, who 
has been associated with Mr. Campbell 
number of years, continues in cl 


entiré 
present, at 


branch 


1east, 


narge Oo! 
ng and sales promotion, with offices in 
waka Trust Bldg., Mishawaka, Ind 
While there has been some talk of 
general oftices to Chicago, for the 
will remain at Mishawaka, which 
ome of the Dodge Manufacturing C 
pany for thirty-one years 
Link Belt and Dodge Product 
incorporated in October 
State of Washington. 
Link Belt Company « 
Manufacturing Co. 
parties to a reciprocal purchase of products used 
in large installations of elevating, conveying and 
power transmission equipments. The Link Belt 
people have maintained a branch at Seattle and 
Dodge Manufacturing Company at Portland . 
Both Dodge and Link Belt will abandon their 
branches at Seattle and Portland; the new corpo 
ration having its main offices in Seattle with an 
extensive branch at Portland. Full stocks of the 
products of both concerns wlil be carried at each 
point, and in all probabilities at Juneau, Alaska 


moving 


present, 


east, they 
h 
al 


been the 


s Company wa 
under the laws of the 


ind 


have for n time been 


Dodg: 


STARCHES AND SOFTENERS 


The Arabol Mfg. Co., 
York, are among the largest manufacturers of 
starches, sizing compounds, softening oils, soften 
ers and similar articles for al! branches of textile 
manufacture. They are well equipped by modern 
machinery, jaboratory and experience to give sat 
isfactory service to manufacturers. They make it 
their specialty to meet any particular condition of 
textile manniacturing 


100 William St.. New 
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JAMES TAYLOR RETIRING 


Taylor, who has long been engaged in 
a dealer in second-hand knitting ma- 
hinery, has retired from this business and his 
stock machinery has been sold out. Mr. Taylor 


is now engaged in the automobile business, oper- 


business as 


ating a iarge garage 


SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TEXTILE CLUB 


hundred members and were 
I at the monthly meeting of this club held 
at the Narragansett Hotel, Providence, R. I., on 
January 16. President Albert Green Duncan, of 
the National Association Cotton Manufacturers, 
was the principal speaker In introducing Mr 
Duncan, President Dexter referred to the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufacturers as 
being the oldest association and largest in mem- 
bership and said: “We think ordinarily that our 
‘is some pumpkins’, but we have to 
\ssocia- 


take 


Over two guests 


resent 


organization 
acknowledge a superior in the National 
tion, whose president, Mr. Duncan, I now 
pleasure in introducing to you.” 

Mr. Duncan was very cordially received by the 
audience, who rose to greet him His address is 
in part as follows: 

“Ever since the outbreak of the European war 
we have heard a great deal about the marvelous 
possibilities awaiting America in the export trade 
I myself was guilty early in the game of one of 
these efforts The turning of our minds toward 
this subject has been natural, as American business 
men, finding their own markets slipping from 
them owing to the business disorganization, have 
turned their attention to other outlets. It is very 
easy to give advice, and consequently we have 
been flooded with a mass of information or misin- 
formation emanating from newspaper writers, poli- 
ticians and, in fact, from everyone whose business 
has not been primarily connected with the export 
trade. From exporters we have heard very little, 
naturally, because they understand the subject, and 
their whole minds are turned toward keeping the 
business they have formerly done, rather than edu- 
cating their fellow citizens along the lines of future 
development 

“We have been told of the marvelous possibili- 
ties for American products, and particularly cotton 
goods, in South America and other countries of 
the world where we have hitherto done little trad- 
ing. And this has been featured primarily because 
of the reason that Germany, which has had the 
most wonderful development in the export busi- 
ness in the last fifteen years of her existence, has 
been removed as a competitor. Wars and political 
upheavals may accomplish many things. They do 
not, however, change human nature, nor do they 
upset fundamental and basic industrial conditions 
which have been the outgrowth of generations 
and are as firmly fixed as the habits of race and 
speech, differentiate one nation from 
another 

“We have got to 
face. Manufacturers in this country 
to pay a rate of wages largely in excess of their 
in other nations 


which 


look this situation fairly in the 


+ 


must expect 


competitors’ 


in the same line 
And. far from calling this a disadvantage. it be 


I ‘ = 


hooves us to see how we have already to a mark: 
degree profited by it and how we may continue so 
to do in the future. ; 

“It seems as if a good deal of the talk of ex 
port trading which has been promulgated within 
the last few months has not taken account of thes: 
facts, and we as manufacturers have been told to 
study the needs of foreign markets and adopt the 
selling and standardizing methods of our compet 
tors; in other words, to be mere copyists of our 
competitors, when our whole industrial structure 
has been built up on another theory. 

“Take the trade of cotton piece goods. Amer 
can manufacturers have for many years been held 
up to reproach because they were unwilling or un 
able to meet foreign competition in South 
America and elsewhere by a very minute sub 
division of their shipments, and we were called un- 
progressive because we declined to mix in the 
same case half a dozen widely different fabrics to 
meet the need of some local market. Taking into 
account the difference in our method of manufa 
ture, the reason is perfectly plain. American man 
ufacturers make cotton goods by the mile; their 
foreign competitors make them by the piece. The 
latter take orders and then assemble the goods 
The American cotton manufacturer builds his mil! 
to produce a certain line of fabrics at the lowest 
possible cost and then seeks to push them in large 
quantities into new markets 

“T learned the other day, through one qualified 
to speak on this subject, the difference in the way 
an English and an American print works is run 
The product of an English print works is about 
25,000 yards per week per machine. The product 
of an American printing machine is about 75,000 
yards in the same period and on the same class of 
goods. And with this low rate of production and 
with a low labor cost it is comparatively easy for 
the Englishman to stop his machine and run off 
any number of small orders to fill the wants of 
various markets. Whereas, with the high cost 
with which the American manufacturer has to con- 
tend, the only way he can live is to run his ma- 
chine at the top rate of production and turn out 
the same pattern in large quantities 

“How does this apply, you will ask, to the ex 
port trade? If we should attempt to reduce the 
product of our mills by great diversification of fab- 
rics to the English standard we should find our 
cost prohibitive. The alternative, therefore, seems 
to be evident. We must go for export markets in 
the same spirit and with the same methods that 
have enabled us to increase and hold our domestic 
markets. We must teach foreigners to buy Ameri 
can goods because they are American; becaus¢ 
they are made in the American way; because wé 
believe that in the long run they are better for the 
purpose intended, that they are produced in 
greater quantities, and that purchasers have the 
advantage of a wider and more stable market than 
if they restricted themselves to the goods made on 
special order.” 

The February meeting of this club will be held 
at the Narragansett Hotel, Providence, on Feb 
ruary 27. The speaker on this occasion will be 
Hon. Curtis Guild, who takes as his subject “The 
Commercial Relations Between Russia and the 
United States” 
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LOWELL TEXTILE SCHOOL ALUMNI 


Extensive preparations are being made for the 
16th annual banquet of the Alumni Association of 
the Lowell Textile School, which will be held at 
the Hotel Vendome, Boston, Saturday evening, 
Feb. 20, IQ15. 

At a recent meeting in Boston of the Entertain- 
ment Committee, comprised of the following: 
Robert R. Sleeper, ‘oo, Chairman; Royal P 
White, ’04, and George L. Gahm, ’06, arrange 
ments were completed which will undoubtedly 
make this event the most successful of any held 
by the Association 
“Gratifying assurances have already been received 
from members residing at a distance that they are 
looking forward to the event with great enthu 
siasm, 

The usual notice will be mailed to members in 
the near future. Any failing to receive such will 


please communicage with the secretary of the as 


sociation. 


THE NEW BEDFORD TEXTILE SCHOOL 


The annual meeting of the corporation of “The 
Trustees of the New Bedford Textile School” was 
held Monday evening, Jan. 4, 1915. The following 
officers were chosen for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, William E. Hatch; Treasurer, Frederic 
faber; Clerk, James O. Thompson, Jr 

The resignation of John Halliwell was received 
and accepted. Samuel F. Winsper, Supt. of the 
City Mfg. <orp., was elected to fill the vacancy. 

It was voted to ask the city of New Bedford for 
the usual appropriation of $10,000 for maintenance 
and operation of the school for the ensuing year. 
[The trustees had already asked an appropriation 
of $27,000 from the State for the same purposes. 
No special asked of the 


State, 


appropriation will be 


“MADE IN U. S. A.” EXPOSITION 
The “Made in U. S. A.” 


crete expression at the exposition to be held at 
the new Grand Central Palace, Lexington Ave 
and Forty-Sixth St., New York City, from March 
6th to March 16th 

This exposition is intended to be national in its 
scope and will cover all lines of industry and 
trade. These dates have been selected to show 
\merican products in New York at a time when 
the city will be visited by thousands of buyers 
from all sections of the country. Furthermore, 
special efforts are now being made to bring for 
eign buyers to the city at this time. Many repre 
sentatives are already here and more are ex- 
pected as the belligerent and neutral nations turn 
to the United States to supply their urgent needs. 
The personal direction is in the hands of Harry 
A. Cochran, who has had great experience as an 
(rganizer and manager of industrial expositions, 
ind from the encouragement that he has so far 
eceived it seems probable that this exposition 
vill be a very successful auxiliary to the “Made in 
U,. 3. As 


idea will have con 


movement 


“TECHNICAL JOURNALS INDISPENSABLE” 


Keen interest was shown by 


a large audience at 
the first session of the 


Technical; Trade and Class 
Journal Division of the Pilgrim Publicity Associa 
tion at its rooms in Boston. The speakers were 
Charles G. Phillips, Vice-President of the: United 
Publishers Corporation, New York: Walter B-. 
snow, Publicity Engineer, Boston. and George A 
Heintzmann of the Heintzmann Press, Boston 

Describing “The Building up of a Trade Paper.” 
Mr. Phillips traced the rapid growth of the trade 
paper idea since he entered the field in 1887, and 
pictured the essential requirements of a good 
paper. Emphasis was laid upon the absolute mn 
cessity Of intimate knowledge of the field by every 
one concerned—editors, advertising Managers, so 
licitors and all—knowledge that is embracing not 
limited to any particular aspect of the business 
Only thus may the journal become a specific and 
vital help to every subscriber 


Mr. Phillips, as is generally known, is an enthu 
Siastic believer in the advertising service depart 
ment idea, but equally enthusiastic in his belie} 
that each advertiser should pay the paper for what 
it gets in the way of service, for as he said. “Men 
appreciate what they pay for.” 

Referring particularly to the criticism of special 
issues, he showed that in certain fields such as dry 
goods and boots and shoes seasonal treatment of 
certain aspects of the business are abolutely neces 
sary and that this treatment should 
through both the editorial and 
umns. Such special 
the trade and of the 
plans and purchases 

Mr. Phillips related recent experiences with 
leading advertising agencies which proclaimed the 
previous lack of appreciation of each other’s pur 
poses and knowledge. and emphasized the un 
touched opportunities for helpfuk cooperation As 
he said, few general advertising agents fully real 
ize the wealth of expert knowledge which trade 
paper publications possess regarding their partic 
ular fields and how essential it is that advertising 
campaigns be grounded on such knowledge: in a 
word the trade paper should form the basis of any 
general advertising campaign 

In his discussion of “The Value of 
and Trade Journal Advertising” Mr 
ferred to the inevitable interlocking and over-lap 
ping of trade and technical journals, but 
showed that all such mediums are automatically 
selective in their readers and their advertisers. It 
was made manifest that only the periodical that 
publishes staff or contributed matter and 
a good price tor it can expect the apprecia 
mfidence of its adver 


be applied 
advertising col 
become markers for 


greatest value in directing 


Issues 


Technic il 
Snow r 


class, 


11 
il 


good 
pays 
tion of its readers and the 
tisers 

Addressing the prospective advertiser or 
tising agent, who through his intimacy witl 
called national. mediums has been acsustomed 
thinking of circulations in terms of hundred thou 
sands or millions, it was shown why he should re 
spect the technical journal circulation of five t 
ten thousand, and realize its refined value, and fur 
thermore, why the advertising agent should not 
measure the advertising value technical and si 


ilar journals by their spac as compared w 
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those o t publications, but rather should 
consider the vastness of the market which the 
former represent and then appreciate how low 
their rates really are 
It was pointed out that the first class technical 
ournal occupies an exceedingly high place in the 
field of periodical literature. That there are sec- 
ond and lower grade periodicals in each of the 
technical groups is true enough, but it is very easy 
to pick the one, two or, at the utmost, three pub 
ications that completely outclass the rest 
Mr. Snow 
eral persons is usuallv concerned in the 
of any important piece of machinery, and that so 
far as the actual signing of orders is concerned it 
hout unjust criticism be said that the best 
technical journals are not neces- 
the best buyers 3ut to the technical jour 
nal the responsible executive of today must ac 
that he owes much credit for his ad 
ilmost a foregone conclusion 
a thorough reader in his 
had the time 
The technical journal becomes in many lines a 
ritable cyclopedia material, equipment, ma 
-hinery, supplies, etc., required for the manutac- 
turer, the engineer or the contractor. It numbers 
its .dvertisers by the hundred and its carefully 
prepared index serves as the key to open com 
inication between seller and buyer. In a word 
ndispensable 


made clear that the opinion of sev 
purchase 


may wit 
readers of the 


aril: 
~aiily 


knowledge 
ancement, for 
at he must ha been 


vuunger days hen he 


rr i 


technical journal is 


SODA ASH AND CAUSTIC SODA 


Many manut 
the different brands now on the market, but a 
anufacture1 nsists upon getting a Soda Ash 
which tests over 99 per cent. pure sodium carbo 
nate (Na: CO 1d no bicarbonate of soda cat 
ll experience no trouble in 
3eing a very pure article in 


: 


rest assured 
scouring wool, e 
that it contains less than I per cent. of impurities 
and very readily dissol 

Ellis Jackson & Co., 18 No. Front St., Phila 
delphia, Pa. carry these high test grades of Soda 
Ash and Caustic Soda. They also direct attention 
to their high test 76 per cent. caustic soda, which 
is guaranteed to test over 78 1/2 per cent. N. Y 


& Liverpool test and is used by some of the larg 


est manufacturers. This is carried in stock both 
in the fused form in drums and powdered in hard- 
wood barrels. A large stock of caustic soda, soda 
ash, bleaching powder. borax, caustic potash and 
bicarbonate of carried so that prompt 
shipments are made. Carload lots are shipped 
direct from the works 


soda is 


REMOVAL NOTICE 


Read Holliday & Sons, Ltd., have removed their 


Yew York office from 11 Gold St. to 160 Franklin 


‘ 


The business conducted under the trade name 
of Reliance Machine Works, builders of textile 
dyeing and finishing machinery, Hedge and Plum 
Sts., Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa., has been in- 
corporated under the laws of the State of Penn 
sylvania 


turers think there is no difference 


WILL DEVELOP IMPROVEMENTS 


Thomas Leyland & Co., 60 India St., Bost 
Mass., with works at Readville, invite correspo: 
ence from anyone who may have an idea for tex 
tile machinery improvements which may be deve 
oped and patented. They manufacture a variet 
of machines for the finishing department of cott 
and woolen mills and bleacheries 


NEW ENGLAND AGENT 


The Champlain Silk Mills have appointed J. | 
Cheesman in charge of their New England off 
in the Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence. R. I. t 
take the place of George C. Hinckley, who has 
resigned 


ANTHRACENE CHROME BLUE R W N 
PATENTED 


We are in receipt of a copy of Supplement N 
57, which shows a series of four valuable 
of bright, dark blue on worsted cloth obtained by 
using Anthracene Chrome Blue R W N Patented 
in combination with either the chrome mordant, 
after chrome or zathracerne chromate process for 
dyeing. 


shades 


The new dyestuff seems to be particularly 
to light, milling, alkalies, decatizing and suiphu 
ing and in consequence is useful for the dyeing 

wide line of fabrics that are intended for sever 
wear, 

The Supplement contains the details of several 
practical dyeing processes adapted to this color 
and a copy should be in the hands of every work 
ing piece goods dyer, and no doubt the Cassel 
Color Company. at any of its branches, will 
ply with requests for tl 


“ne Same 


North Carolina, Asheville. It is reported t 
French Broad Mfg. Company will postpone th: 
building of the projected spinning mill for tl 
present, but will build a warehouse 100 feet squar: 
in which some waste machinery will be installed. 


North Carolina, Bessemer City. The Gambril! 
& Melville Mills, of Havre de Grace, Md., have 
purchased the old Sanders Spinning Company’s 
mill. Recently the Harborough Mill here was 
purchased by them. The two local mills give 
them about 15,000 spindles and 400 looms here 
with dyeing and finishing departments. New ma 
chinery has been ordered and the properties are 
being fitted up and put in first-class condition 
Just what kind of looms they are going to run, or 
what they will make, or who will have charge 
they are not ready to report, as they have not 
definitely arranged these matters themselves 
Tatum, Pinkham & Greey, N. Y., who sell the 
goods for the Havre de Grace Mills, will also sel 
the product of the Bessemer plants. It is hoped 
that the Bessemer mills can be started up in 
March 


North Carolina, Caroleen. The Henrietta Mills 
No. 2, a branch of the plant at Henrietta. is to 
be equipped with a large number of new aut 
matic looms. 





INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


BUSINESS LIBRARY EXPERT 


Guy E. Marion, who has been for the last five 
ears in charge of the Information Department vf 
\rthur D. Little, Inc., has recently engaged in 
business on his own account in the capacity of 
brary adviser for large industrial plants who may 
1ave or who may wish to install special libraries 
bearing upon their industry. The Arthur D. Little 
formation department, of which Mr. Marion had 
harge, consisted not only of a technical library 

several thousand volumes, but also a clipping 
file of large proportion, carefully indexed, on all 
rade subjects having bearing upon their business, 
\lany hundred pamphlets and catalogues as well 

5; the equipment and facilities for carrying on 
much of the publicity work.of the business. Prior 
to his association with Mr. Little’s organization 
Mr. Marion was with the American Brass Co., 
Waterbury, Conn., in charge of their information 
department. He ig secretary and treasurer of the 
Special Libraries Association as well as a member 
of other business organizations. His offices are at 
1101 Tremont Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


PROVIDENCE OFFICE REMOVAL 


W. Butterworth & Sons Co. have moved 
Providence office to Room 1212, Turks Head 
vhere they have been located since Feb- 
Ist. 


= 


INFRINGEMENT SUIT 


The Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. ad 
ises us that they have brought suit against the 
Union Special Machine Co. in the United States 
Circuit Court for the Northern District of New 
York at Utica, N. Y., for alleged infringement of 
atents Nos. 1,041,574, 1,041,585 and 1,041,658, re- 
ating to the Flatlock machine for seaming knit 


1 
i 


CARBAZOL WOOL GREEN S PATENTED 


rhis is a product of interest to woolen and wor 
sted dyers on account of fastness to washing, and 
particularly so towards alkalies, sulphuring, car 
bonizing and decatizing. In dyeing fabrics con 
taining cotton effect threads the latter remain un 
stained. Carbazol Wool Green S may be used 
reely with other acid dyeing colors for producing 
ompound shades. This new color is fully de 
scribed and illustrated with practical dyeings ac 
ompanied with working formula, a copy of which 
may be obtained from any of the offices of the 
issella Color Company. 


REMOVAL 


Read Holliday & Sons, Ltd., importers and 
ers in aniline colors, dyestuffs and chemicals, 
now located at 160 Franklin St.. New York 


North Carolina, Fayetteville. The Cape Fear 
Cotton Mills have purchased new spinning frames, 
twisters and spoolers. 


COTTON PRICES IN GERMANY 


Cablegram from American Ambassad Berlin, Jan. 2 


sremen cotton prices during past week averaged 
78 pfennigs net cash per half kilo (16.88 cents per 
pound) good middling Hamburg, 76 pfennigs 
(16.44 cents per pound) cotton; Hamburg 
February deliveries, about 70 pfennigs (15.15 cents 
per pound) 


spot 


FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce has published the following items regarding 
opportunities for foreign business in textile ma- 
terials. Reserved addresses may be obtained from 
the Bureau and its branch offices. Request for 
each opportunity should be on a separate sheet 
and the file number given. 


Sewing thread, No. 15328: An American consular 
officer in the Far East has transmitted a re 
port relative to a market in his district for 
American sewing thread. The name and ad- 
dress of a firm which desires to secure an 
American agency for that country, together 
with a copy of the complete report, may be 
had on application to the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce and, its’ branch 
offices 

Gloves, hosiery, etc., No. 15329: A firm of glove 
merchants in the United Kingdom has in 
formed an American consul that it wishes to 
represent American manufacturers of gloves, 
hosiery, and other kindred lines. It is stated 
that the firm has been importing 
modities from Europe 


the : ) 
nese on 


Handmade silk, linen and thread laces, etc., No 
15330: A firm in the Far East has forwarded, 
through an American consular officer, a num 
ber of catalogues, price lists, and general lit 
erature relative to handmade silk, linen and 
thread laces, ponge silks, and hair nets. Amer 
ican firms interested in the importation of 
these commodities may consult these publica 

tions at the Bureau of Foreign and Domest 

Commerce at its branch offices. 


Machines, cloth-cutting, No. 15338: An American 
consular officer in Spain reports that a bus 

ness man in his district wishes to communicate 
with American manufacturers of cloth-cutting 
machines which may be operated by electricity 
Prices, catalogues and terms should be sent at 
once. Corresponde nce te hould be n 


Spanish 

e goods, No. 15414: A broker, who said {o 
be conversant with the import and export 
trade of East Africa, has informed an Ame 
‘an consular officer that he desires to enter 
into business relations with an American firm 
with a view to receiving consignments of var 
ous lines of piece cvoods to be disposed ot om 
a commission basis. It is explained that he 
has had experience in the cotton-goods trade, 
and is prepared to submit samples of the vari- 
ous lines of piece 1 0 explain t 


goods and the 
needs and methods of th rkets of Fast 
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\irica. Correspondence may be in English 
Interested firm will be supplied with bank rei 
erences upon application to the broker 


Knitted goods, No. 15410: An American consular 
officer in the United Kingdom reports that a 
ymmission agent in his district would like to 
be put in touch with American manufacturers 
f, or dealers in, all kinds of knitted goods, 
particularly the following: Knitted coverings, 
hose, etc. Samples, 
ish currency, etc., should be sent 
explained that delivery should 
months, if pos 
desired 


yr men, half 


ir three 


agency 15s 


and machinery, N 
onsular officer in Eu 
reports that a mmission merchant 


15430: An 
rope 

s district l obtaining an agency 
for American mi urers of cotton and 
woolen represent 
making cot 


goods so desires to 


1anufacturers of machinery for 


ton and woolen goods 


and yarn of all kinds, manila cord and 

{ No. 15439: An American consular officer 
in southern Europe has reported that a busi 
ness man in his district desires to communicate 
American manufacturers of thread and 

f all kinds for wing and other mn- 

He also wishes manila cord and rope 


in connecti agricultural ma 


requested 
rrespondenct 


Prices and catalogu are 
sent 


in Spanis! 


immediately ( 


TREASURY DECISIONS 


thread 
Mer 
thread 
new, unused 
the testimony 
irp ends, mill waste, 
ing in the manuta« 
and which is also 
making, held to be 

1 408, tariff act of 1913, 
| therein described 


Dec. 21 1914 Jute 
Jute thread wast Act 1913 
handise reported by the appraiser as jute 
vaste composed of the short ends of 
thread, and otherwis¢ 
the importers to be tl 
offals of machiner; 
of jute bagging 
hown to be suitable f 
ree of duty under paragr 


D. 35015 


aste I 
rwn by 


/ yute 


as waste ol! one oO! tl articies 
suitable for the manutactur paper 2 Ti 
word “suitable” defined word “suitable” in 
the tariff law means actually, practically, and con 
mercially fit In the matt protect 746283 o} 
Thos. Crompton Son agi t the 

duty b the collec 1 f customs at the 
Phi ade phia 


assessment o 


pe rt 


Turkish towels 
“towels 
“manufactures oF 
pile fab 


D. 25019 , IQI14 
more peci lly provided for as 
made of cotto1 than as 

sae 
: ; ad valorem under 
paragraph 204, act o! 19! and not at 40 per cent 

id valorem under paragraph 257 In the matte 

protests 759664 f Geo. Borgfeldt & ( 
ist the dutv b 


ustoms Los 


the coll 
Angeles and 


et al. agal! 
ors ot 


Philade Iphia 


552 


t. D. 250) 
part ot Lever lace 
of the Board of 
of December 9, 


Jan. 4, 1915. Wearing appare! 
Appeal directed from dec 
United States General Apprais 
1914, Abstract 37007 (T 
34984), so far as it relates to protest 715163, r 
tive to wearing apparel in part of Lever lace 
ca 


rics 


35035. Jan. 5, 1915. Drawback on lin 
Drawback on imported linen fabrics e3 
ported after being water shrunk and refinished » 
the Rigby Waterproof & Finishing C 
York, for the account of N. Erlanger. 


& Co., of New York 


ia} 
da 


I’. D. 35047 
vet table covers 
igured velvet 
ittachment are 
articles 


Jan. 8, 1915 
Cotton 
woven on 


Jacquard figured y 

table covers made fror 
a loom using a Jacquar: 
more specifically provided for 

made from velvets” than 

‘Jacquard figured upholstery goods” or as “Jas 
quard figured manufactures of 
dutiable at 40 per 
graph 257, act of 
cent 


and are 
valorem under para 
and not at 30 or 35 p 


cotton,” 
cent. ad 
1913 
ad valorem under paragraph 258 
\ppliqued articles 
Protests relating to im 
great variety of artic! 
and failing to describe the particular merchandis« 
against which they are lodged, the protests mere] 
objecting to the rate and then claiming 
the goods dutiable under one of 13 different pro 
visions of the tariff act of 1913, held not to com 
ply with the requirements of paragraph N of se 
tion 3 of said act, that the protest shall set forth 
therein “distinetly and specifically” the reasons f 
the importers’ objections to the assessment 

2. Trimmings, etc., in chief value of beads—ap 
pliqued articles, Garnitures, motifs and trimmii 
composed of silk or cotton netting. 
and spangles of 


D. 35048 
I “Blanket” 
portations 


Jan. 8, 
Protests 
embracing a 


IQI5 


ass¢ ssed 


to which bead 
various colors have been applied 
in forms and designs, and some of which have also 
been embroidered. are dutiable as appliqued or 
mbroidered under paragraph 358, tariff 
ict of 1913, and not as articles in chief valye of 
beads under paragraph 333. In the matter of pro 
730770, etc., of F. Ludewig & Co., et al 
igainst the assessment of duty by the collector of 
ustoms at the port of New York 


articles 


tests 


| 35003. Jan. 11, 1915. Embroidered cotton 
handkere Embroidered cotton handkerchie 
are properly dutiable at the rate of 60 per cent. ad 
valorem under the provision in paragraph 358, ta: 
iff act of 1913. for “handkerchiefs embro: 
dered in any manner by hand or machinery 
by whatever name known; of whatever yarn 
threads, or filaments composed,” rather that 
under the provision in paragraph 255 of said a 
for “handkerchiefs composed of cotton, not 
specially provided for in this section.” In the mat 
ter of 761782 of Morimura Bros. against 
the assessment of duty by the collector of customs 
at the port of New York 


pre test 


Drawback on clot! 
1914, extended to cov 
Marks Arnheim, In 


with the use of important materials 


T. D. 35081. Jan. 23, 1915 
ing. T. D. 34144 of Feb. 4, 
clothing manufactured by 


New York, 





Recent Textile Patents 


a 
BALLOON FABRIC and the Like 1,118,140. 


Jenjamin D. Forritt, Edinburgh, Scotland 
BOBBIN STRIPPER 
Bahan and Frederick R. 
N. C. 
BRAIDING MACHINE. 
Cobb, Winchester, Mass 
BRAIDING MACHINES, Unwinding 
ism for. 1,117,438. Hans A. Philips, 
port, Conn. 
CARDING MACHINE. 
Fievet, Dunkirk, Franc: 
CLOTH CUITER. 1,122,050. Louis H. Wil 
liams, St. Joseph, Mo. 
DYEING. 1,121,720. Juan A. 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
DYEINGS on _ Cotton, 
Heinrich Eichwede, 
Germatiy. 
DYESTUFF, Red Wool. 1,123,430. 
Hoechst-on-the-Main, Germany. 
FABRIC COVERING and Making the Same, 
Woven. 1,123,087. Joseph N. Wiggin, E. 
Orange, N. J. 

‘ABRIC CREATING Machine. 
Archibald B. lozer, Cleveland, ©, 
ABRICS, Filler for Textile 1,117,873 

erick W. MacKenzie, Washington, D. C. 
‘ABRICS, Lisleing and 
110,397. 


1,121,602 George F 
Chadwick, Charlotte, 
Henry Z 


1,117,331. 


Mechan- 
Bridge 


1,117,989 Eugene 
Dominguez, 


Producing. 1,123,263. 
Hochst-on-the-Main, 


Willy Tropp, 


1,123,427. 
Fred 


Dyeing Vegetable. 1, 
Alexander N. Dubois, Philadelphia, 


‘Apparatus lor 


William H. 


Cotton I, 
Pawtucket 


Preparing 
Harriss, 


FIBROUS MATERIAL, Apparatus for Treating. 


1,117,721. William P, 
N. H. 
HOSIERY, Knitted Tubular Pocket for.  1,117,- 
5901. Rufus J. Morningstar, Philadelphia, Pa. 
KNIT UNDERGARMENT. | 1,118,802. 
H. Reaney, St. Johnsville, N. Y. 
KNITTED WEB, Fleeced. 
Scott, Boston, Mass. 
KNITTED WEB. 1,118,063. Robert W. 
Boston, Mass. 
KNITTED FABRIC. 
Quinn, Utica, N. Y. 
KNITTING MACHINE. 1,116,444 
Kramer, Terborg, Netherlands. 
KNITTING MACHINE, Circular. 
Harry H. West, Plymouth, Pa. 
KNITTING MACHINE, Circular. 
William E. Smith, Milltown, N. J. 
KNITTING MACHINE, Circular 
Harry H. West, Plymouth, Pa 
KNITTING MACHINE, Circular 
Kenneth Moller, Providence, R. I. 


Straw, Manchester, 
Joseph 
1,118,062. Robert W 
Scott 
1,123,924 Loraine J. 
Josephus A 

1,117,935. 

1,121,681. 


1,122,500. 


1,123,779 


KNITTING 
Robert W 

KNITTING 
1,123,937. 


KNITTING 


MACHINE, Circular. 1,117,032. 
Gormly, Troy, N. Y 
MACHINE Yarn-Changing Device 
Robert W. Scott, Boston, Mass 
MACHINE Yarn-Feeding Devic: 
1,123,076. Harry Swinglehurst 
Pa 
KNITTING MACHINES, Yarn Feeding Mech 
anism for Circular 1,118,713 Harry H 
West, Piymouth, Pa 
LOOM HARNESS 
Methuen, Mass 
LOOM SHUTTLI 1,117,719 
Stimpson, Hopedale, Mass 
LOOM 1,117,791 Abel | 
dence, R. I] 
LOOM, Velvet or Car 
Girard, Lyon, France 
LOOM for Heavy Weaving 
Shuttle 1,121,696 
ton, Mass. 
COOMS, Warp-Regulating ] 
ing 1,116,400 Robert 
Eng 
OOM 
Mass 
LOOM-SHEDDING Me 


George Go 


Philadelph l, 


1,117,680. James 


1,118,083 Boston, 


inism 


1,116,814. 
idline, Pawtucket, R. I 
LOOM  witi 
and Shuttle 
448. Ti 
LOOM, \utomatic 
Alonzo E. Rhoades, Hopedale 
OOM SHUTTLE 1,121,724 Hudson W 
Hakes, Miilbury, Mass 
YOM, Filling Replenishing 1,123,148 Edward 
Pr. Stimpson, Hopedale, Mass 
4 JOMS, Keeler 
Henry W. Youngquist, 
,OOMS, Break 
for. 1,123,137 
Mass. 
OOM B 
Jerry C. Liberty 
LOOM Weaving Oriental Rug 
Thomas P. Walsh, Boston, Mass 
LOOM LET-OFF or Warp Tensio 
117,071. William Lord, New Yor 
MITTEN Reversible 
man Gillian, Toledo, O 
OVERSEAMING MACHINI] 
sing Onderdonk, New York 
SHUTTLE, Hand Threading 
A. Dudley, Taunton, Mas 
STOP MOTION 
Sheehan, 


Automatic 
Changer 


Positive 
for Heavy 
Walsh, Boston, 

Replenishing 


Mass 


Shuttle-Drive 
Work. 1,122, 
Mass 


19mas P 


123,141 


Mechanism for 1,122,838 


Manchester, N H. 
Detector and Warp 
Wm. Oldfield, New 


Separator 
Bedford 


bbin-Feeler Stop Motior 
Easthampton, Mass 


1,124,044 


1,117,115 


f Glove. 


Device 
Essex Falls 
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SPINNING MACHIN] Spindle. 
Varild |. Robidou, Pawtucket, R. I 

STITCH MACHINE, Multiple-N2ed!e-Chain. 1,- 
123,576. Lansing Onderdonk, New York. 

STOCKING 1,123,014. Jacob 
York 

STOCKING ATTACHMENT 
Samueis, New York 

SPINNING MACHINE Thread Board 
226. Durell O. Pease, Hampden, Mass. 

SHUTTLI 1,117,002. Jean B 
R Se, Mass 

SHUTTLE THREADING 
John E. Masters, Framingham, Mass 

SPINNING or Twisting Machine, Ring. 1,121,- 
942. Alonzo E. Rhoades, Hopedale, Mass 

SPINNING MACHINE Guide Wire. 1,117,596 
James P. O’Connell, Crompton, R. I. 

SPINNING or Twisting 
Louis W. Southgate, 

SPINNING MACHINE. 1,122,231. 
Caldwell, Kail. River, Mass. 

STITCHING MACHINE, 
1,121,862 George E 
N. Y 

STOCKING-WELTING Machine 
John P. Weis, Nyack, N. Y. 

TEXTILE CONDITIONING and Storage Ap- 
paratus. 1,123,140. Isaac E. Palmer, Middle- 
town, Conn. 

TEXTILE CONDITIONING and Storage Ap- 
paratus. 1,123,139. Isaac E. Palmer, Middle- 
town, Conn 

!EXTILE FIBER, Printed. 1,118,516. 
W. Stifel, Wheeling, W. Va. 

TEXTILE MACHINERY, 
Rods i Tr 1,118,029 
Lowell, Mass. 

TEXTILE STORAGE 
Isaac E. Paimer, 

THREAD GUIDE. 1,122,162 
sill, Heury River, N. C. 

TIRE FABRIC. 
Akron, O. 

UNDERGARMENT. _ 1,118,643 
mers, Royersford, Pa. 

UNION FABRIC. 

Brookline, 

UNION SUIT 
Utica, N. Y. 

WASHING and Scouring Machine. 
John S. Ainley, Huddersfield, Eng. 

WATERPROOFED Textile Material and 
ing Same 1,121,647. Robert A. Marr, 
folk, Va. 

WATERPROOFING Textile Material and Prod- 
uct. 1,121,648. Robert A. Marr, Norfolk, 
Va. 

WINDING MACHINE. | 1,118,603. 
Wardwell, Providence, R. I. 

WINDING MACHINE, Yarn. 1,117,222 


W. Morrison, Staleybridge, Eng. 


1,110,844 
Samuels, New 
1,123,015. Jacob 
1,118,- 
Daudelin, Fall 


Device. 1,117,073. 


Apparatus. 1,122,167 
Worcester, Mass 
Wliliam W 


Glove 
Watervliet 


Automatic 
Oathoit, 


1,118,322. 


Edward 


Side 


Bearing for 
Charles E. I 


Apparatus 
Middletown, Conn. 


Michael E. 


1,123,138. 
Rudi- 


1,123,375. Harry K. 


Raymond, 


Edward Em- 


1,122,990. Delbert W 
Mass 


1,116,891 


North 
rop, 


Morgan Hogan, 


1,122,227. 


Mak 
Nor- 


Simon W. 


James 


WOOL, Purification of Raw. 
Koch, Beriin, Germany. 
WOVEN ARTICLE. 1,117,190. 
nings, Worcester, Mass. 
YARN-BEAM-HANDLING Device. 

xeorge W. Dearborn, Lowell, Mass. 


1,117,194. Fr 
Victor H. ] 
1,121,807 


TRADE MARKS RECENTLY FILED FOR 
REGISTRATION 


82,491. Carpets and textile rugs. Mark: Lovarm 
Owner: Mogridge & Fiscus, Mertztown, Pa 

82,703 Hosiery. Mark: “As-you-like-it’ 
Owner: Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading 
Pa. 

82,731. Petticoats, 
bloom 
York 

82,735. Men’s 
Owner: 


Mark: Dal 
Bros., New 


coats and suits 

Owner: Bloomingdale 

half hose. 

Consolidated 
Mills, Reading, Pa. 

66,433. Thread. Mark: 
Spool Cotton Co., Newark, N. J. 

75.584. Hosiery. Mark: Custom Made. 
Novelty Hosiery Co., Allentown, Pa. 

75,963 Cotton flannels, dometts, etc 
Franklin. Owner: The 
lington, N. C. 

79.028. Hosiery. Mark: Yellow Ticket. Owner: 
Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. C. 
79,047. Woven and braided webbing, tapes, et 
Mark: Ansonia. Owner: The Ansonia O & 

C Co., Ansonia, Conn. 

81,728. Outing shirts. Mark: Hi-Lo-Nek. Owner 
Rauh Bros. & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

&2,064. Cotton piece goods. Mark: 
Owner: Mangold H. Ellenbogen, 
5. 3s 

2,074. Cotton piece goods. Mark: Indicator 
Owner: Everett Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 

82,097. Sewing silk. Mark: Henry Campbell & 
Co., Belfast. Owner: Henry Campbell & 
Co., Ltd., Belfast, Ireland. 

82,319. Cotton piece goods. Mark: 
Owner: Appleton Co., Lowell, Mass. 

79,952. Knit and woven union suits. Mark: Jm- 
perial. Owner: The [mperial Underweat 
Co., Piqua, O. 

80,5909. Hosiery. Mark: 
Chicago-Kenosha 
Wis. 

80,666. 


Mark: Every Day 


Knitting and Spinning 


Runswell. Owner: The 


Owner 


Mark 
Mills, Bur 


Glencoe 


Oxweave 
Paterson 


Storm 


Black Cat. 
Hosiery Co., 


Owner 
Kenosha, 


Japanese cotton crepe. 
Cotton Crepe. 
Francisco, Cal. 


Mark: Japanese 
Owner: Mendelson Bros., San 


81,765. Towels. Mark: Delfeld. 
L. Hohfeld, Philadelphia, Pa. 

68,315. Thread. Mark: Wamesit. 
C. Meyer, Lowell, Mass. 

§1,035. Ladies’ knitted underwear. Mark: Rosary 
Owner: Cooper, Coate & Casey Dry Good 
Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

82,423. Bathing suits Mark: Neptune’ 
Daughter. Owner: Max Mayer & Sons C 
New York. 

32,607. Cotton bags. Mark: 
\moskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. H. 
52,608. Cotton bags. Mark: Neptune. Owne: 
Amoskeig Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. H. 


Owner: Hermat 


Owner: John 


Amazon. Owner! 

















MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 
C. E. RILEY COMPANY 
65 Franklin Street, ee BOSTON, MASS. 


COTTON ww CO’TrTon 
GOODS YARNS 


imporers or EGYPTIAN COTTON 
~ “ero TLACHINERY 


Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 


SUSPENDED ON LINKS. REQUIRING NO EXPENSIVE FOUNDATIONS. 


C. E. RILEY COMPANY, %,.. 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
Machines Kept in Stock in Boston 
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KLAUDER-WELDON 


ORIGINATORS, PIONEERS AND LEADERS 


In the Manufacture of 


DYEING, BLEACHING and SCOURING MACHINES 


HE fact that Klauder-Weldon machines have always been 

recognized as the standard of economic efficiency in Dye- 

ing, Bleaching and Scouring is sufficient reason to believe that 

they have merits that justify your most careful investigation. 
Used in over 1000 textile plants and built to 


handle textiles in all forms and processes 
50. D ON Si ia DAYS a ad AE. 


KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Foreign Plant - - HUDDERSFIELD, ENGLAND 


Look for the GARLAND 
Trade Mark on 


RAWHIDE LOOM PICKERS 


[t means finest quality of 
material and finish 
Every rawhide loom picker of our manufacture bears 
our trade mark plainly stamped in the hide. Pickers 
with this trade mark may be depended upon as being 
as good as the best material and the most skillful 
workmanship can make them. 


Why not send a trial order today? 


GARLAND MFG. CO. G. 
SACO, MAINE 


TRave marl 





Buyers’ Index 


This department is conducted for the benefit of our subscribers. 


The addresses of builders of mill machin 


dealers in mill supplies, whose names appear in the following classified index, may be found upon referring to thei 


tisements. 


The Alphabetical Index to advertisers follows this classified list 


Buyers who are unable to find in tl 


cation here given such machinery or supplies as they desire, are invited to communicate with the pnblishers 


all probability, refer them to proper sources, 


entitled will please notify the publishers, 


Absorbent Cotton Wool Machinery. 
Tatham, William, Ltd. 
Air Moistening System. 
——See Humidifying Apparatus. 
Albone. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Cramer, Stuart W. 
Dyer, W E. 8. 
Ferguson, John W. 
Main, Charles T. 
Myrick, J. W. H. 
Asbestos Covering. / 
Johns-Manville Co., H. 
Asbestos Products. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Asphalt Tanks. 
Scaife, W. B.. & Sons. 
Automatic Feeds for 
Wool. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


w. 


Cotton 


Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. | 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Back Filling. 
International 
Bale Presses. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Baling Presses. 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy, Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co. 
Ballers. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Ball Bearings. 
8S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co 
Bandings. 
Lambeth Rope Corporation. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Baskets. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Lane, W. T.. & Bro. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Beamers. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Bearings. 
See Ball 
Bearings. 
Belting. 
Bond, Charles, Co. 
Gandy Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Hood, R. H., Co. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co. 
Williams, I. B., & Sons. 
See also Mill Supplies. 
Belting, Leather. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Schieren, Chas, A., Co. 
Belting, Link. 
Graton & Knight Mfz. 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co. 
Belt Cement. 
Graton & Knight Mfe. Co. 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co. 
Belt Dressing. 
Graton & Knight Mfe. Co. 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Belt Lacing, Leather. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co. 
Belt Tighteners. 
Brown, A. & F., Co 
Dodge Sales & Engineering Co 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
nage. 
See Tapes and Braids. 
Bleaching Kiers. 
Arlington Machine Works 
Birch Bros. (Albert Birch, 
Buhimann, A. W 
Butterworth, H. W.. & Sons Co. 
New England Tank & Tower Co. 


Pulp Co. 


Works 


Bearings and Roller 


Co. 


Co. 


prop.). 


and 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Stearns Lumber Co., A. T. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 

Bleaching Materials. 

Bosson & Lane 

Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Worden Chemical Works. 


Blowers and Blower Systems. 


Autoforce Ventilating System. 
Ruffalo Forge Co 
Carrier Air Conditioning Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
American Supply Co. 
ra Textile Specialty Mchy. 
‘0. 
Kunze, Otto. 
Leigh & Butler 
Tebbets, E. L., & 
Bobbin Winders. 
Altemus, J. K. 


Co 





Lever, Oswald, Co. 
Universal Winding Co 
| Bollers. 
See Steam Boilers 
Books. 
Chittick, James 
Boxes, Box Shooks, Etc. 
Diamond State Fibre Co 
Pearson, J. T. 
Standard Fibre Co 


| Braiding Machinery. 
New England Butt Co 
Textile Machine Works 
Bralds. 
——See Tapes 
Braes Hinges. 
Root, C. J., Co. 
Bridges. 
Scaife, W. 
Brushers. 
| See Napping Machines. 
Brushes. 
Cocker, M., & Co 
Felton, S. A., & Son Co 
| Mason Brush Works 
Brushing Machines. 
Buhimann, A. W. 
| Burr Pickers. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Button-Hole Machines. 
| Reece Button-Hole Machine Co. 
Button Sewing Machines. 
Union Button Sewing Co. 


Braids and Edgings 


B., & Sons. 


Calico Printers’ Machinery and Sup- | 


plies. 
Arlington Machine Works. 
Birch Bros., Somerville 
Buhlimann, A. W 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Rice, Barton & Fales Mch. & 
Works 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Somerville Mach. Wks. 
Birch, prop.). 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
See also Dyeing, Drying, Bleach- 
ing, Machinery, etc. 
Canvas Baskets. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. 
Cap Spindles. 
} Am. Textile Specialty 
| Carbonizing Machinery. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Mach. Wks 
Buhimann, A. W. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 
Somerville Mach Wks. 
Birch, prop.). 
Textile-Finishing Machinery 
Tolhurst Machine Works 


Iron 


(Albert 


Mchy. Co 


(Albert 
Co. 


| Chains, 


Mach. Wks. | 


Advertisers whose names do not appear under headings to which 


Card Clothing. 
Ashworth Bros 
Atkinson, Haserick & 
Buhimann, A. W 
Firth, William, Co 
H. & B. American Machine 
Leigh & Butler 
Riley, C. E., Company 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 


Co 


Card Feeds. 


——See Automatic Feeds 


Card Grinding Machinery. 
Atkinson, Haserick & ¢ 
Buhimann, A. W. 
Dronsfield Bros. 

Firth, William, Co. 
Leigh & Butler 
Riley, C. E., Company 


Smith & Furbush Machine Co 


_ Card Leather. 


Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 


Carding Machinery. 
Suco-Lowell Shops 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co 


Card Stampers and Repeaters. 
Hodgson, Walter W. 


Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Philadelphia Textile Machir ery 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


Works 


Co. 


| Carrier Aprons. 


Graton & 

Castings. 
Brown, A. & F., Co 
Decatur Fndry, Furnace & Mch. Co. 
Dodge Sales & Engineering C 
Fairbairn, Lawson, Co:nbe 

Ltd 

Hunter, James, Machine Co 
Lunkenhemler Co., The 
Royersford Foundry & Machine 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Caustic Soda. 
Wing & Evans. 

Cement Pans. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Chain Belts. 
Morse Chain Co 


Knight Mfg. Co 


Burbour, 


Co. 


Power Transmission 
Morse Chain Co. (Silent Dr 
Chemists. 
Little, Arthur D., 
Lunkenheimer Co., 
Chenille Machinery. 
Eppler’s, John, Machine 
Clocks. 
Pettes & Randall Co 
Watchman’s Clock & 


Cloth Boards. 
Chaffee Bros 
Pearson, J. T 
Richardson Brothers 
Textile-Finishing Machin 


Cloth Cutting Machines. 
Eastman Machine Co 
Firth, William, Co 
Weinerth Knitting 


Cloth Dryers. 
See Drying Machinery 


Cloth Expanders. 
Arlington Machine Works 
Birch Bros Somerville 
Wks Alber 
Leyland, Thomas, 
Somerville Mach 
Birch, prop.) 
Cloth Shrinking Machinery. 
Rellance Machine Works 


Inc 


The 


Works 


Supply Co 


ry Co 


& Machine Co 


uf 


Bircl or 
Co 
Wke 


& 
(Albert 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisers, with page numbers, follows this lint. 
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Cloth Testers. 
Perkins, B 
Scott, H. L., 
Suter, Alired 
Cloth Winders. 
Firsching, J. A 
Clutehes. 
Brown, 4 cig 
ry, Furnace & Mch. Co 


Decatu 


Hunter, James, Machine Co 
Coal Analysis. 

aittle, A De 
< =— (Shaft). 

rst I ndry & 

Comb hacen. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Combs (W -_ and Cotton). 

Atk . s ick & ¢ 

Cr 1 & Knowle 

Firth, William, Co 

Hood, R. H., Company 

Leigh & Butler 

Riley, C. E., Company 
Commercial Vehicles. 

Kissel! Mo 


tor Car Ct 
Compressors (Air). 
Allis-Chalmers 


Mfg. C 
Condensers. 
Allis-Chal 


Inc 


Mfg. Co 


mers 


Dean Bros Steam Pump Works 


Conditioning and Testing. 
S. Conditioning & Testing 
Conditioning Machines. 
Buhlman, A. W 
Manufactur Machine 
Cones (Paper). 
Am. Textile Specialty 
Pairpoint Corporation 
Conveying Systems. 


Co 


Co 


ers 


Mchy. Co 


Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Conveyor Belting. 
Gandy Belting Co 
Coolers (Air). 
Power Specialty Co 
Cop Machinery. 
Eppler’s, John, 
Cop Tubes. 
Am. Textile Specialty Mchy. Co 
Pairpoint Corporation 
——See Paper Tubes 
Copper Expansion Joints. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 


“= Print Rollers. 
aunton-New 


Machine Works. 


Bedford Copper Co 
Coppersmiths. 
Boaser, E. B., & Sons Co 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
Copper Work for Dyers. 
Seaeer, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
Copyrights, Et« 
Corduroy and Velvet Cutting 
chines. 
Firth, William, Co 
Corrugated Iron and Steel. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Cotton. 
Riley, C. E., Company 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 
Cotton Dryers. 
See Drying Machinery 
Cetton Machinery. 
Am. Textile Specialty Mchy. Co 
Ashworth Bros 
Atkinson, Haseri 
Barber-Colman Co 
Brown Spin-Wright Cotton Co. 
Buhimann, A. W. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Cramer, Stuart W. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Company. 
Easton-Burnham Co. 
Elliott & Hall 
Fales & Jenks Mch. Co 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mch. Co. | 
Leigh & Butler. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Ce. | 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 


ck & Ci 


| Couplings 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


Potter & Johnston Mch. Co. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 

Smith & Furbueh Machine Co. 

Stafford Co., The 

Tatham, William, 

Textile-Finishing 

Textile Machinery Co 

Wildman Mfg. Co 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co 
Cotten Openers and Lappers. 

tkinson, Haserick & Co 

Firth, William, Co 

H. & B. American Machine Co 

Leigh & Butler 

Pot & Johnston Mch 

Riley, C. E., Company 

Saco-Lowell Sheps 

| Cotton Softeners. 

} Bosson & Lane 
Harding & F 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 

| Cotton Waste Machinery. 
Firth, William, Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Smith & Zurpeee 


Ltd 
Machinery Co. 


Co, 


ancourt, Inc 


Co 


Mch 


| Counting Machines. 
I nu 


MI 
Root, Cc Jes & Co 

Couplings (Flexible-Insulated). 
Bond Co., Charles 
Brown, A. & F., Co 

(Shaft). 

Foundry 


) unt 


Royersford Co 


& Machine 


| Crayons. 


American Crayon Co 
Lowe Co 
Credits 
National 
Cutting Machines. 
Cameron Mch. Co 
strip cutting) 
Eastman Machine Co 
Firsching, J. A 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc 
Weinerth Knitting & Machine Co 
Cylinder Oil (Superheated Steam). 
Power Specialty Co 
Disinfectants. 
Seydel Mfg 
Dobbies. 


Crompte n 


ll Crayon 


Credit 


Office 


(Rolling up and 


Co., The 


& Knowles Loom Works 
Halton’s, Thomas, Sons 
Stafford Co., The 
Drawing Rolls. 
Hood, R. H., Company 
H. & B. American Machine Co 


Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


| Drinking Fountains. 


Johns-Manville Co., H. W 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 

Drives, Silent Chain. 
Morse Chain Co 

Drying Boards. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Paramount Metal Form Drying Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co 


Drying Machinery. 
Arlington Machine Works 
Bailey, Frank 
Birch, Albert, 

Wks 

Birch Bros., Somerville Mach. Wks. 

iffalo Forge Co 
Buh!imann, Ww. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Decatur Fndry, Furnace & Mch. Co 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son 


Somerville Mach. 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. | 


Philadelphia Textile Maghinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Somerville Mach. Wks. 
Birch, prop.) 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
| Dusters. 
See Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Dust Collectors. 
3uffalo Forge Co 
Buffalo Steam Pump C« 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


(Albert 


Dyers Clogs. 
Brown, Wm., Sons 


Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co 
Brophy’s, T., Sons. 
Davidson, John F. 
Globe Dye Works Co. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Hopkinson Dyeing & Textile Wks 
Lorimer’s, The, Wm, H., & Sor 
National Silk Dyeing Co. 
Peerless Co. 
Utica Willowvale Bleaching Co. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Fia- 
ishing Machinery. 
Arlington Machine Works. 
Autoforce Ventilating System. 
Birct Albert Somerville 
Wks 
Birch Bro Somerville 
Buffalo Forge Co 
suff Steam 1} p ¢ 
Buhimann, A. W 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Craw, J. W., Mchny. Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Giles, J. H., Dyeing Machine Co 
Heathcote, John, & Son. 
Hunt, Rodney, Mach. Co 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Hussong Dyeing Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mch. Co 
Klipstein, A., & Co 
Leigh & Butler. 
Leyland, Thos., & Co 
Manufacturers Machine Co. 
National Laundry Machinery Co 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc. 
Phi Drying Machinery C 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Cc 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Somerville Mach 
Birch, prop.) 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Suter, Alfred 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works, 
Uniform Dyeing Machine 
U. S. Hoffman Co. 
Dye House Cans. 
Diamond State Fibre Co 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co 
Dye House Trucks. 
Bailey, Frank 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
New England Tank & Tower Co 
Dye Kettles. 
New England Tank & Tower Co 
Stearns, A. T., Lumber Co. 
Dye Sticks. 
Bailey, Frank 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mch. Co 
New England Tank & Tower Co 
Dye Tubs. 


— See 


M 


Mach. Wke 


idelphia 


Wks. (Albert 


(Drying). 


Co 


Tanks, Tubs and Vats 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 

American Dyewood Co. 

Atteaux, F. E., & Co 

Badische Co 

Bayer Co., The, Inc. 

Berlin Aniline Works 

Bischoff & Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

Cassella Color Co. 

Electro Bleaching Gas Co 

Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 

Ford, J. B., Co. 

Geisenheimer & Co 

Harding & Fancourt, Inc. 

Holliday, Read & Sons. 

Innis Speiden & Co. 

Johnson, -@has. A., & Co. 

Kalle Color & Chemical Co., Inc 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Leyland, Thos., & Co. 

Roessier & Hasslacher Chemica! Co 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Stein, Hirsch & Co. 

Sykes, Walter F., & Co. 

Thayer, Ed. M., & Co. 

Wing & Evans, Inc. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Worden Chemical Co. 
Dynamos. 

See Electric Lighting. 
Edgings. 
See 


Tapes, Braids and Edg! 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisers, with page numbers, follows this list. 





MILL EQUIPMENT 


The Eiffel Tower is now 
thecentral military wireless sta- 


tion of France. From it radiate the mes 
sages, the commands that dire« 
army of France battling on i 
front. A break-down in that 
any of the apparatus would 


short of a cat istrophe forthea 


Sturtevant Fans 


relied upon by the French Governn 
ep the set in operating cor t r} 
g 


ik of the 


vark 


alt 


bought at the outbr 
entilate the powerf S| 
Sturtevant fas W? 
industrial pur pose, 
Dryine. for Rem 


Sava 


from bleacherte 


MM hi 7? Zt wiraftet. fi 


E-xhausting Fou 
Dust and Wool, and 
‘sae 


f 


5. Writ i pudaladie dae ng / 

Bb. F. Sturtevant Company 
} ; 

} Boston, Mass. 


Hyde P ir K 


EIFFEL TOWER IN PARIS 
AND ONE OF THE STURTEVANT FANS USED THERE 
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Electrical Construction. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Cu. 
General Electric Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Westinghor Electric & Mfg. Co 

Electric Heating Devices. 

General Electric Co 

Electrical Supplies. 

Johns-Manville Co., H. W 

Electric Driven 

Allis-Cha 


IS€ 


Pumps. 
rs Mfg. Co 
Dean Br Steam P 
General Electri Co 
Electric Fans. 
Allis-Chalr 


Phi elphi Drying Machinery Co 
Philade ula Texti Machinery Co 
Sturt ‘ I ( 
Westinghous Electric & 
Electric Hoists. 
Allis-Ct ers 


Mfg. Co 


Mfg. Co 

General Electric ¢ 

Electric Lighting. 
Ailis-Ch 1ers 
Cooper Hew 


Mfg. Co 


Westir 
Electric 


gt 


Motors. 


A s-Ch 
GWenerai iy 
Sturtev B } 
Westinghou E 
Electrolyzer. 


Mfg 


National I 
Elevators. 
g Ridgv 


Salem Elevator Works 


Embossed Seals & Labels 


Employes’ Time Recorders. 
Pettes & Rar is 

Engines (Steam, Oil, Gas). 
A s-Cl rs Mfg. Co 


St evant 
Textile Fir hing Machin 
Exhaust Heads. 


Power Sr al 


ew Ci 
st rteva i . Cc 
Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating. 
t ting Apparatus 
Extractors 


See ven 4 


Feed Water 


(srease 


Feed Water Heaters. 
Scaife, W. B.. & 
Feed Water Pumps. 

Gc : is s ig Cc 
Feed Water Purifiers. 
American Water Softer 


Scaife, W 


‘ B., & S 
Feed 


Water Regulators 


Feeds. 


See Aut Feeds 


Felt Rotary Washers. 
Hunt, R ney, Machine Co 
Felting Machinery. 
Hunt, Rodney, Mact 
Smith & ft 
Fences (Iron 


hine Co 
bush Machine Co 
(Wire) 
Fender Boards. 

Case Brcthers 
Fibre Boxes. 

Dia id State 

Sta 
Fibre " 

Diam 


Stanua 





| Flexible Metal Hose. 
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Filters. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
] err ional Filter C 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Permutit Co 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Finishing Compounds. 
Sizings 
Finishing Machinery. 
- See Dyeing Drying, Bl 
and Finishing 


Fire Brick. 
Borgner, Cyrus, Co. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W 
Fire Extinguishers. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons 
Johns-Manville Co., H. 


—See 


eac hing 


Co 
Ww. 


| Fire Hose. 


Eureka 
Goodyear 


Fire Hose Co 
Tire & Rubber Co 


| Fire Hydrants. 


Norwood Engineering Co 
Fire Insurance. 
Home Insurance Co 
Fire Proof Doors and Windows. 
Badger, E. B.. & Sons Co. 


Johns-Manville 
Fluted Rolls. 

Firth, William, Co 

Hood, R. H., Company 

H. & B. American Machine 

Leigh & Butler 

Metallic Drawing Roll 

Riley, C. E., Company 
Flyers. 

Bodden, Wm., & Son, 

Firth, William, Co 

H. & B. American 

Leigh & Butler 

Textile Machinery Co 
Forges. 


Co, BE. W 


Co 
Co 


Ltd 
Machine Co. 


Forge Cx 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Friction Clutches. 
— jiches 
Friction Cones. 
Evans Friction C 
Fuel Economizers. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Fulling M Woolen Goods. 
nt, dney, Mach. Co 
Mach. Co 
& Son 


See Cl 


ye Co 


Garnetts. 
Hunter, 
Leigh & Butler 
Smith & Furbush 

Garnetted Stock. 
Gra Frank B 

Gas Blowers and Exhausters. 

irtevant, B. F., Co 

Engines. 

Engines 

Gas Systems. 

Kemp Mfg. Co 

Gaskets (Superheated Steam). 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W 
Power Specialty Co 

Gauges. 


James, Machine Co 


Machine Co 


St 


Gas 
anes 


Lunkenhemier Co., The 
Gears. 
Brown, A. & F., Co 
Diamond State Fibre Co 
New Process Gear Corporation. 
Gear Cutting Machine. 
Whiton, The D. E., Co 
Gearing, Silent Flexible. 
Mor Cl n Cc 
Generating Sets. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
General Electric Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Geyser Water Heater. 
Sargent’s Sons, C. G., 
Greases. 
Borne, Scrymser 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co 
Grinding and Polishing Machines. 
Royersford Foundry & Machine 
Hangers. 


Corp 
Co 


Co. 


Power Transmission Ma- 
chinery 
Harness Twine. 
Moore, C., & Co 


| Hoisting Apparatus. 


| Hose, 
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Harness and Frames. 
Garland Mfg. Co 
Steel Heddle Mfg. 

Heating. 
—See 

Heddles. 
American Supply Co 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co 
Firth, William, Co. 
Lavigne & Suter 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Hoists. 

—See Engines, 


Co 


Ventilating Apparatus 


Hoisting 


Economy Engineering Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
N. i Revolving Portable El¢ 
Co. 
Hose. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Pneumatic. 
Johns-Manville 
Parks, G. M., 
Hosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J. T 
Paramount Metal 
Philadelphia 
Hosiery Labels. 
Kuumagraph Co 
Humidifying Apparatus. 
American Molistening Co 
Carrier Air Conditioning ‘ 
America 
Cramer, Stuart W. 
Parks, G. M., Co. 
Humidity Controller. 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Air Conditioning 
America 
Cramer, Stuart W. 
Hydraulic Rams. 
Power Specialty Co 
Hydro Extractors. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co 
Broadbent, Thomas, & Sons. 
Riley, C. E., Co. 
Schaum & Uhlinger, Inc 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Indicators. 


Co., H. W 


Co 


Form Drying Co 
Drying Machinery Ce 


gines) 
Insulating and Braiding Silks. 
5 i0it Silk Mfg. Co 
Insurance (Casualty, Fire 
Loss of Profits). 
Insurance Co 
Liability Insurance. 


Sauqg 


and f 


Home 
—See 
Jacquards. 
Crompton & Know 
Halton’s, Thomas, 
Jacquard Cards. 
Bros., Inc 
Knit Goods Dryers. 
See Drying Machinery. 
Goods, Edgings, Trimmings 
Etc. 
Chapin, George W. 
Cheney Bros 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co 
Weimar gros 
Knit Goods Finishing 
Crochet, Etc. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 
Merrow Machine Co., The 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
Spindler, E. O 
Union Special Machine Co 
Knitting Machine Cylinders. 
laxton & O'Neill. 
Stafford & Holt 
Knitting Machinery. 
Acme Knitting Machine & 
Co 
Ainslie Knitting Machine Co 
Boss Knitting Machine Co 
Brinton, H., & Co. 
Claes & Flentje. 
Continental Latch 
Cooper, Charles, 
Crane Mfg. Co. 
Domestic Machinery Works. 
Eppler’s, John, Machine Works 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 
Jenckes Knitting Machine Co 
Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. Co 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Nye & Tredick Co 


es Loon 


Sons, 
Case 


Knit 


Need 


Needle Co 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisers, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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A Fence 


for Factory 
Buildings 


must be substantial. And it 
should be neat and attractive. 
When you go tothe expense of 


enclosing your plant youdonot want to do the job overagainina yearortwo. The line of 


fences presents a great variety in the substantial kinds of fence for ditties Recreation Grounds, Play- 


— Public — Large eaten, Cemeteries and Public Buildings. 


I:xcelsior Rust Proof Fences are made of heavy wires and the heavy galvanizi 


are ‘dian 1 together at every crossing with patent clamps, so that they ca 
piace. S ccainiax Mast Hen f Fen ces are most € nomical because they last for ma 


We also build Excelsior Iron Fences. Special designs on re juest nid for Catalocue L. 


WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY  =- - WORCESTER, MASS. 


For producing 
the following finishes: 


Chinchilla 
Petersham 


Ratine 
Crepe and 


Whitneys 


_—_ 


Manufactured by 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF | D. R. Kenyon & Son 


Tentering and Drying Machines, Crabbing Machines, . 
Cloth Washers, Whipping Machines, Etc. Raritan, N. J. 
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Paramount Metal Form Drying Co. 
Paxton & O'Neill 
Scott & Williams, 
Spindler, E. O. 
Stafford & Holt 
Standard Machine Co 
Textile Machine Works 
Tompkins Bros. Co 
Walther, Otto 
Wildman Mfg. Co 


Knitting 


Inc 


Machinery (Fall Fash- 
loned). 

Domestic Machinery Works 

Grosser Knitting Machine Co 

Spindler, E. O 

Textile Machine 

Walther, Otto 


Knitting Needles and Supplies. 

Acme Knitting Machine & Needle 
Co 

Breedon’s, Wm., Sons 
Brinton, H., & Co 
Cooper, Charles 
Crane Mfg. Co 
Excelsior Needle Co 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co 
Ives, L. T., Co 
Keystone Latch Needle 
Lamb Knitting Machine 
Spindler, E. O 
Wardwell Needle Co 


Label 
Shoemaker, J. L., 


Lace Leather. 
Graton & Knight 
Schieren, Chas 


Lace Machines. 
Spindler, E. O 


Lamps, : 
Cooper Hewitt Electric ¢ 
Genera! Electric Co 

Co., H 


Works 


Co 
Mfg. Co 


Wire Stitchers. 
& Co 


Electric. 


Johns-Manville 


w 
Westing! E Mfg 


& 
Leather Packings. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co 


Liquid Chlorine. 
Biectro Bleaching 


Leom Harness Straps. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 


Gas Co 


Leom Pickers. 
Garland Mfg. C 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 


Leoms. 
Atk n, Haserick & 
Buhimann, A. W 
Cror & Kn 
Draper Company 
Leigh & Butler 
Mason Machine Works 
Richards, Atkinson & Haserick. 
Saco-Lowe!ll Shops 
Stafford Co., The. 


Leopers. 
Grosser 
Hepworth, 
Leighton 


Knitting Machine Co. 
John W., & Co 
Machine Co 


Lubricants. 
Borne, Scrymser Co 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Royersford Foundry & Machine 
8. K. F. Ball Bearing Co. 


Labricators. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Lag Straps. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Lumpers. 
Dodge, C. S. (and Willowers). 
Gerry, George, & Son 
Schofield, William, Co. 


Machinists’ Tools. 
Whiton, The D. 


Magnesia Products. 
Johns-Manville Co., 


Marking Pots. 
Bradiey, A. J 

Mattress Machinery. 
Dodge, Cc. S 

Measuring and Folding Machines. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Elliot & Hall. 


Co 


E., Co 


H. W 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisers, with page 
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Mechanical Draft. 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Buffalo Steam Pump Cx 


Sturtevant, B. F., Co 


Mechanical Draughtsmen. 
Dodge Sales & Engineer 
F., Co 
al Engineers. 
Ruffalo f ge Ce 
Dodge Sales & 
Myrick, J 
Philadelphia 
Sturtevant, 


Sturtevant, B. 
Mechanic 
Engi erin Cc 
W. H 
Drying 
B. F., Co 


Machinery Co 


Mercerizers. 
Globe Dye Works 
Home Bleach & Dye 
Lorimer’s, Wm. H., 


Mercerizing Machinery. 
Buhlmann, A. W 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mach. Co 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 
Smith, Drum & Co 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Metallic Fire-Proof Window 
and Sashes. 
B., & Sons Cx 


Metallic Packing. 
Power Specialty 
Metallic Rolls. 
Metallic Drawing Roll 
Mill Architects. 


See 4 h 


Works 
Sons Co 


Badger, E 
Co 


Co 


neers 


Mill Builders and Engineers. 
Dean, F. W., Ink 
Ferguson, John W 
Main, Charles T 

Mill Piping. 

Parks Co., G. M 


Mill Supplies. 

American Supply Co 

Atkinson, Haserick & ( 

Bamford & Smith 

Bond, Charles, Co 

Brown's, Wm., Sons 

Buckley’s, Benjamin, Sons 

I £ s & Eng ‘ 
Easton & Burnham Mch. Co 
Eureka Fire Hose Co 
Fairbairn, Lawson, Com Barbour 


be, 


Firth, William, Co 


Garland 
Graton & 
Hood, R. H., Co 

Kunze, Otto. 

Lane, W. T., & Bro 

Leigh & Butler. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co 
Pairpoint Corporation. 
PI idelphia Drying Ma 
Powell, Wm., Co. 
Richardson Bros. 

Riley, C. E., Company 
Stephenson Mfg. Co 


Millwrights. 
Brown, A 
Hunter, 

Moth 


seriin 


Mfg. Co 
Knight Mfg. Co 


hinery Co 


& F., Co 
James, Machine Co 


Exterminator. 
Aniline Works 


Motors. 
-See Electric Motors. 
Motor Trucks. 
Kissel Motor Car Co. 


Napping Machinery. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Mach. Wks. 
Buhimann, A. W. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 


| Netting Machines. 
Spindler, E. O 


Noils (Silk). 
Ryle, Wm., 


| Non-fluid Oils. 
| N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co 


Oil Cups. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


& Co 


Frames | 
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Oil Engines. 


See Engines. 
Oils. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Harding & Fancourt, Inc 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co 


Oil Stencil and Press Board Paper. 
Bradley, A. J. 

Oiling Systems. 
Lunkenheimer Co 

Overseaming Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Spindler, E. O 

Packing (Asbestos). 
Johns-Manville Co., 


Packings (Leather). 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Packings (Metallic). 
Johns-Manville Co., H 
Packing (Rubber). 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W 
Paints. 
Chaffee 


Johns- 
U. S. 


m= 


w 


Thomas K., Co 
Manville Co., H. W. 
Gutta Percha Paint Co 


Pantagraphs for Mill Engraving. 
Johnson, C. A., & Co. 


| Paper. 


Merwin Paper Co 
Richardson Bros. 


Paper Boards. 
Merwin Paper Co 


Paper Cones and Tubes. 
Am, Textile Specialty Mchy. Co 
Pairpoint Corporation. 

Pastes (Specialty). 
Pol Machir or 


Patent and Trade Mark Solicitors. 
Crosby & Gregory 
Heard, Smith & Tennant 
Munn & Co. 


Patent Attorney. 
‘ more & C 

Penstocks. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 
Stearns Lumber Co., A. T 


Perforated Metal. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Beckley Perforating Co. 


Peroxide of Hydrogen. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 


Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Ce 
Picker Pins. 
Dodge, C. 8 
Pickers, Leather. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight 
Picker Teeth. 
Dodge, C. 5 
Pinking Machines. 
Cameron Machine Co 


Pipes and Fittings. 
Parks, G. M., Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 


Plush Machinery. 
Buhlimann, A. W 


Pneumatic Conveying. 
——See Ventilating. 

Portable Elevators. 
Economy Engineering Co. 
N. Y. Revolving Portable 

Co. 

Power Transmission Machinery. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Pulley Co. 
Brown, A. & F., Co. 
Brown Spin-Wright Cotton Co 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Sales & Engineerir ( 
Evans, G. Frank. 
Fairbairn, Lawson, Combe, Barbour, 

Ltd 

Hunt, Rodney, 
Hunter, James, Machine Co 
Morse Chain Co. (Silent Chain) 
Leffel, James, & Co. 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 
Schofield, William, & Co. 
Sellers, William, & Co. 


Mfg. Co 


Blevator 


Machine Co 


Inc. 


numbers, follows this list. 
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Ss. K. F. Ball Bearing Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 


Preparatory Machinery (Cotton). 
Firth, Wiliam, Co. 
H. & B. American Co 
Leigh & Butler. 
Potter & Johnston Mch. Co 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Preparatory Machinery 
Worsted). 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co 


Presses (Drill and Punch). 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Craw, J. W., Machinery Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Reliance Machine Works 
R ersford Foundry & Machine 

(also Trimming Presses). 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Spence & Rideout. . 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
U. S. Hoffman Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & 
hington, Henry R 

Press Boards. 
Case Bros., Inc. 
Diamond State 

Press Papers. 
Merwin Paper Co. fi 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co. 
Richardson Brothers (Importers and 

Dealers). 
Printing Machinery. | 
I Barton & Fales Mach. & Iron 
Works. 
Pulley Covering. : 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Pulleys. 


Machine 


(Wool 


Co 


Press Co. 


Fibre Co. 


Power Transmissik 
chinery. 
Pumps. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Blake-Knowles Steam Pump Works. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Deane Steam Pump Plant 
buff » Steam P pc 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
I itional Steam Pump Co 
Philadeiphia Drying Machinery Co. | 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. | 
Worthington, Henry R 
Pump Governors. 
Dean Bros. Steam P 
Punches and Dies. 
Royersford Foundry & Machine 
Purifying and Filtration Plants. 
American Water Softener Co 
) e Sales & oe ( 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Norwood Engineering Co 
Permutit Co 
Scaife, Wm. 
Quillers. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Payne, G. W., & Co 
Universal Winding Co 
Rag Pickers. 
Dodge, Cc. S 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine 
Tatham, William, Ltd 
Raw Hide Gears. 
New Process Gear Corporation 
Recording Instruments. 
n Steal fu ig¢ & V 
Mtg Cr 
Reed and Harness Manufacturers. 
American Supply Co. | 
Reed Making and Brushing Machines. 
Lavigne & Suter. 
Reed Wire. 
Lavigne & Suter. 
Revolving Portable Elevators. 
N. Y. Revolving Portable 
Co 
Ribbons. 
Cheney Bros. 
Macungie Silk Co. 
Rodent Exterminator. 
rus Ltd. Inc 
Roller Bearings. 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
(also Babbitted Ring Oiling). 
Roller Covers. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


imp Works 


Co 


Eng 


B ’ & Sons 


Co. 


| 
| 
| 


Elevator | 


BUYERS’ INDEX 


Roller Logs. 
Hartwell, G. EB 


Roofing. 
Barrett Mfg. Co 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W 


Kope Dressing & Preservatives 


Dodge Sale & 


Rope Transmission. 
Brown, A. & F., Co 
Cresson-Morris Co 
Dodge Sale & king 
Hunter, James, Machine Co 


Lambeth Rope Corporation. 


Roving Cans. 
American Vulcanized 
Diamond State Fibre 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co 
Standard Fibre Co 


Fibre Co 
Co. 


| Roving Reels. 


Scott, H. L., & Co 


Rub Aprons. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 


Safety Set Screws. 


Allen Manufacturing Co 


| Sanitary Fountains. 


Johns-Manville 
Rundle-Spence 


Sash Operators. 
Drouve Co., G 


Co., H. W 
Mfg. Co 


| Scales (Automatic). 


American Kron Scale Co 


Scales. 
National 
Torsion 


Scallop Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co 


Schappe (French Spun). 
Suter, Alfred 


Schools. 
International Correspondence 
Schools 
Lowell Textile School 
New Bedford Textile School. 
Philadelphia Textile School 
Scouring Machines. 
See W oc W hing Prep 
and Drying Machinery. 
Second-hand Machinery. 
‘ See Mchy. Dealers 
Ads 


Selling Agent. 
Shirley, Harold R 

Separators (Yarn). 
Draner Co., The 


H. & B. American Machine Co 


Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Arlington Machine Works 
Birch, Albert, Somerville 

Works 

Bros., Somerville 

& Marble Machine 

Mfg. Co. 


Co 
Balance Co 


Scale 


fled 


Machine 


Mach. Wka. 
Co. 


Birch 
Curtis 
Dinsmore 
Fales, L. I 
Somerville Machine 
Birch, prop.). 
Spindler, BE. O 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Union Special Machine Co 
Willcox & Gibbs, 
Shafting Hangers, 
Hee rowel 
chinery 
Shafting Rings (Leather). 
Graton & Knight Mfg. 
Shearing Machinery. 
a Ses Dyeing, Dryir 
and Finishing 
Sheet Metal Work. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Shoddy Pickers. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Dodge, Cc. S 
Smith & Furbush 
Shuttles. 
See Bobbins, 
Etc. 
Silk Dryers. 
——See Drying Machinery 
Silk Machinery. 
Arlington Machine Works 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co 
Buhimann, A. W. 


Works (Albert 


Ete. 
Trans! 


Machine Co 


Spools, Shuttles, 


Silks 
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Butterworth, H. W., 
Crompton & Knowles 
Leigh & Butler 
Lowell Machine Shop 
Mason Machine Works 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 
Suter, Alfred. 
Textile-Finishing M I 
Silk Mill Supplies. 

Hall, I. A., & Co 


Silk Nolls, 


Fawcett, 


Sons Co 


Loom Worka 


Hughes 


Paste 
} 


Silk 


(Raw). 
Rolker, F 
Villa, A. P., & 


Silk Specialist, Consulting. 
Chittick, James. 


Silk Throwsters. 
Villa, A. P., & Bros 


Singe Plates. 
Butterworth, H. W.. Sons Co 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Ge 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 
Singeing Machines. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Mach 
Butterworth, H. W., Sone Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Textile-Finishing M 
Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
American Diamalt Co 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co 
Keever Starch Co. 
Malt-Diastase Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The 
Stein, Hirsh & Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Worden Chemical Works 
Skein Mercerizing Machines. 
Buhlmann, A. W 
Skylights. 
Drouve Co., G 
Van Noorden, 
Slashers. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Riley, C. E., Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 
Slitting & 
Came 


ameron 


Bros 


Wks 


E., & Co 


Rewinding Machines. 
Machine Co 
Soaps. 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co 
Draper, J. O., Co 
Seydel Mfg. Co., 
Wrisley, Allen 
Soaping Machines. 
Hunt, Rodney, 
Softeners. 


See 


The 
B., Co 


Machine Co 


Cotton Softeners 


Spindles. 
Atkinsor Has K 
Bamford & Smith 
Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd 
Buckley’s, Benjamin, Sons 
Draper Company 
Easton & Burnham 
H. & B. American 
Leigh & Butler 
Lowell Machine 
Riley, C. EB 

Spindle Tubes. 
Atkinson, Haserick & 

Bamford & Smith 

Firth, William, Co 

Lowell Machine. Shop 
Richards, Atkinson & Haserick 
Riley, C. E., Company. 

Spinning Frames 
Fairbairn, Lawson, Combe 

Ltd 

Spinning Frame Saddles. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 

Spinning Rings. 

Draper Company 
H. & B. American Machine Co 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 

Spinning Tubes. 

Buckley's, Benjamin, Sons 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Speed and Stephenson. 


& { 


Mach. Co 
Machine Co 


Shop. 
» Company 


Barbour 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisers, with page numbers, follows this lat. 
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——— anna DEE 3 


Rpeois 


——See Bobbins, Shuttles 


Btc. 


Spools, 


Spoolers. 
Allen, A. W. 
Draper Company. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co 
Payne, George W., & Co 
Baco-Lowell Shops 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Spindler, B. O 


Spet and Stain Removing 
Sanitex Co., The 
Sprockets, Silent Chain 
Morse Chain Co 
Stacks. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Steam Bollers. 
Scaife, W. B., & 
Steam Engines. 
——See Engines. 
Steam Jacket Kettles. 
Badger, BE. B., & Sons Co 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 
Steam Pumps. 
slake Know 8 stean 


elton 


Machine. 


Sons 


Vean Bros. Steam 


Deane Steam P 


Pump Works 
imp Pla 
International Steam Pump C 
Worthingtor Henry R 

Goulus Manufacturing Co., 
Stenm “pecialties. 

a Steam Gaug & \ 
rrr ea H. W., sons Co 
Lunkenheimer Co., The 
Powell, Wm., Co 
Bargent’s Sons, C. G 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 

Steam Traps. 


The 


Corp 


£ & 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Steam Turbines. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Ruff Ss Pur 
General Hiectric Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
Stemcil Machines. 
Bradley, A. J 
Steck Dryers. 
See Drying Machinery 
Stecking Dryers. 
See Drying Machinery 
Stop Motion for Knitting Machines. 
Boss Knitting Machine Works 
Crawford Manufacturing Co 
@tep Motion for Looms. 
——See Warp Stop Motions 
@trappings (Leather). 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
ao eaters, Foster. 
ower Speciality Co 
Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Hall, Amos H., Son & Co 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mach. Co 
New England Tank & Tower Co 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Stearns, A. T., Lumber Co 
Woolford, G., Tank Mfg. Co 


Te Braids gna Edgings. 
Barton, F 


Bias eur Fabric Co 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co 
Industrial Tape Milis Co 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Lambeth Rope Corporation 
Macungie Silk Co 

Maurer, F. W., & Sons Co 
Weimar Bros 

Teaseis. 

Suter, Alfred. 

Telephones. 

Pettes & Randal! Co 

Temples. 

Draper Co. 

Testing Apparatus. 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, 
Scott, H. L., & Co 
Torsion Balance Co. 

Textile Chemists. 

Little, A. D., Inc. 


Inc 


Textile Engineers. 
Buhimann, A. W. 
Dedge Sales & Engine 
Myrick, J. W. H. 
Suter, Alfred. 
See also Architects 
Engineers. 
Textile Schools. 
—See Schools 
Thread Guides. 
Palmer, Ll. E., Co. 
Time Detectors. 
Watchman’s Clock & Supply Co 
Time Recorders. 
Follett Time Recording Co. 
International Time Recording Co. 
Tiering Machines. 
Economy Engineering Co. 
N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator 


and Mill 


Co. 
Tinsel Machinery. 
Eppler’s, John, Machine Works. 
Tools for Turning Calender Rolls. 
Dickinson, Thomas L. 
Top Cutting Machines. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Trade Mark Law. 
Crosby & Gregory. 
Heard. Smith & Tennant 
Trade Mark Stamps. 
g Company 
ease, 
Bailey, Frank. 
Diamond State Fibre Co 
Lane & Bro., W. T. 
National Scale Co. 
Standard Fibre Co 
Tubes. 
Pairpoint Corporation. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Tubs. 
See Tanks, 
Turbines. 


—See 


Tubs and Vats 


Water Wheels and 
Turbines 
Twine. 
Moore, C., & Co. 
Richardson Bros. 
Twist Counters. 
Scott, H. L., & Co 
Suter, Alfred. 
Twisting Machinery. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Underwear Press. 
Craw, J. W., Machinery Co. 
U. 8. Hoffman Co. 
Vacuum Extracting Machines. 
Buhimann, A. W. 
Valves. 


Lunkenheimer Co. 
Powell, Wm., Co. 
Valves (Rubber). 
Johns-Manville Co.,, H. W 
Variable Speed Transmission. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
Vats. 
——See Tanks, Tubs and Vats 
Velvet Machinery. 
Buhimann, A. W 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
American Moistening Co. 
Autoforce Ventilating System 
Berry, A. Hun. 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Buffalo Steam Pump C 
Carrier Air Conditioning Co of 
America. 
Genera! Electric Co. 
Parks, G. M., 
Perkins, B. F. 


Co. 

, & Son, Inc 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 


Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Ventilating pen. 
Myrick, J. W. 
Vulcanized F — 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co 
Diamond State Fibre Co 
Hill, James 


Standard Fibre Co 


| Wadding 


Steam | 


Machinery. 


Tatham, William, Ltd 


| Warpers. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom W<: 
Draper Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush 

Warping. 
Smith, 

Warping and Beaming 
Altemus, J. K 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Company 
Lever, Oswald, Co. 
Smith & Furbush 
Suter, Alfred. 


Machine Ce 


Alexander & Son. 
Machinery. 


Machine Co 


| Warp Stop Motions. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 

Draper Company 
Warp Tying Machines, 

Barber-Colman Co 
Washers (Cloth). 

Arlington Machine Works. 

Birch, Albert, Somerville 

Works 

Birch Bros., Somerville Mach. Wks 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 

Hunter, James, Machine Co. 

Kenyon, D. R., & Son 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 

Somerville Machine Works (Albert 

Birch, prop.) 

Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 
Washers (Leather). 

Graton & Knight 
Washing Soda. 

Ford, J. B., Co 
Waste Reclaiming Machinery. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Waste Washing Machines. 

Tatham, William, Ltd 
Watchman’s Clocks. 

Pettes & Randall Co 

Watchman’s Clock and Supply Ce 
Water Chemists. 

American Water Softener Co 

Hungerford & Terry. 

Permutit Co 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co 
Waterproofing Materials. 

Barrett Mfg. Co 

Johns-Manville Co., H. W 


Water Purifiers and Filters. 
American Water Softener Co 
= ine rfor< 1 & Terry. 


Filter C 


Machine 


Mfg. Co 


‘Pacanetse ‘Co 
Scaife, W. B., 


Water Softeners. 
American Water Softener Co 
] i Sales & Engine ng ¢ 
Ford, J. B., Co 
H ungerford & Terry. 

I é ( 

Merweul Wasinee rian Co 
Permutit Co 
Scaife, W. B., 


Water Towers. 
New England Tank & Tower Co 
Water Wheel Governors. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 
Water Wheels. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 
Leffel, James, & Co. 
Weighing Apparatus. 
American Kron Scale Co 
Winders (Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted). 
K 


& Sons Co 


& Sons Co 


Altemus, J 
Buhimann, A. W. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Easton & Burnham Machine Ce. 
Firsching, J. A. 

Foster Machine Co. 

Leigh & Butler. 

Lever, Oswald, Co. 

Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 

Payne, Geo. W., & Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisers, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Winders (Back). 
Allen, A. W. 


Winders (Hosiery). 
Allen, A. W. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Kaston & Burnham Machine Qe. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Lever, Oswald, Co., Inc. 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Spindler, B. O 
Universal Winding Co. 


Weod Pulleys. 

Dcdge Sale & Engineerins 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 
Wool. 

Atkinson, Haserick & Co 


Wool Bagging Machines. 
Dodge, C. § 


Wool Cleaning Compound. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 


Weol Combing Machinery. 
Atkinson, Haserick & C ‘ 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Leigh & Butler 
Riley, C. E., Company 


Weol Dryers. 
See Drying Machinery. 


Wool Oil Compound. 
Marston, John P 


Weol and Waste Dusters. 
Dodge, C. § 
Leigh & Butler. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine 


Weolen and Worsted Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Arlington Machine Works. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co 
Birch, Albert, Somerville Machine 

Works. 

Birch Bros., Somerville Mach. Wks. 
Brecher, Felix. 
Buhimann, A. W 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Fales, L. F. 
Hood, R. H., Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Jefferson, Edw., & Bro. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 


Co. 


BUYERS’ INDEX 


| Wool Oils. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


Wool Washing, Preparing and Drying 
Machinery. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Leigh & Butler 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Speed & Stephenson. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


| Yarn Conditioning Machines. 


Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mach. Ce. | 


Leigh & Butler. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 

Riley, C. B., Company. 

Baco-Lowell Shops 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Schwarta, L. H. A., & Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Bomerville Machine Works (Albert 
Birch, prop.). 

Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Apparatus Co, 
G., Sons. 


Emerson 
Sargent’s, C. 
Suter, Alfred. 


Dryers. 


Yarn 
: Drying Machinery. 


—See 
Yarn Testers. 
Birch Bros., 
Scott, H. L., 
Suter, Alfred 
Torsion Balance Co., 


YARNS, THREADS, ETC. 


Carpet Yarns. 
Lees, Jas., 


Cotton Yarns. 

Jamieson, Jas. B 
Jenckes Spinning Co 
Littauer, Ludwig 
Mindlin & Rosenman 
Mitchell, Jas. B., & Co 
Montgomery, J. R., Co 
Monument Mills 
Orswell Mills. 
Porter, T. J., 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Street, J. F., & Co 
Whitman, William, Co. 


Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 
Fawcett, Hughes 
Littauer, Ludwig 
Mindlin & Rosenman 
Porter, T. J., & Sons 
Ramie Agency. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Somerville Mach. Wks. 
& Co. 


The. 


& Sons Co 


& Sons. 


Gassed Yarns. 
Jamieson, Jas. B 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Whitman, William, Co 


Glazed Yarns. 
Jamieson, Jas. B. 
Littauer, Ludwig 
Lorimer’s, Wm. H., 
Mindlin & Rosenman 
Orswell Mills 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Whitman, William, Co 

Harness Twine. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Moore, C., & Co 
Sternberg, Fred, 


& Sons Co. 


& Co 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns 
Hyde, B. 8S. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig 
Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co. 
Monument Mills. 
Porter, T. J., & Sons 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Whitman, William, Co. 


Linen Yarns. 
Fawcett, Hughes 
Lindsay, Thompson & Co., Lt@ 
Porter, T. J., & Sons. 


Mercerized Yarns. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
American Silk Spinning Ce. 
Jamieson, Jas. B. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Porter, T. J., & Sons. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co, 
Whitman, William, Co, 


Mohair Yarns. 
Littauer, Ludwig 
Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Montgomery, J. R., Co. 
Whitman, William, Co. 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Nellis, 
Ete. 
American Silk Spinning Ce. 
Jamieson, Jas. B. 

Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig 

Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Montgomery, J. R., Co. 
Nonotuck Silk Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Villa, Stearns & Co 


Silk Yarns. 
American Silk Spinning Ce. 
Cheney Bros 
Nonotuck Silk Co. 
Ryle, Wm., & Co 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 
Street, J. F., & Co. 
Suter, Alfred 
Villa, Stearns & Co. 


Silk Yarns (Artificial). 
Littauer, Ludwig 
Mindlin & Rosenman 


Woolen and Merino Yarns. 
Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills. 
Hyde, E. S 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig 
Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Shirley, Harold R 
Street, J. F., & Co. 

Woolen Yarns. 

Jamieson, Jas. B 
Lees, Jas., & Sons Co 
Littauer, Ludwig 
Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Shirley, Harold R. 

Worsted Yarns. 
I Jas., & Sons Co. 

Ludwig. 


Litt Auer 
Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Shirley, Harold R. 
Whitman, William, Co 
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The Perfect Patent Knit-All Cone 


<i 


See the Point 


The smooth round polished point allows the yarn to knit off 
without catching and breaking 


All Sizes All Colors 


MADE BY 


THE PAIRPOINT CORPORATION 
Paper Mill and Tube Factory, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


ANDREW G. PIERCE, Jr 


CLARENCE A, COOK 
President 


THOMAS A. TRIPP 
Treasurer 


Gen, Manager 


LUNKENHEIMER 
~ VICTOR” GATE VALVES 


st extensive line of Gate Valves made. From the 


great variety of designs, a type can be found to meet every 
purpose. 

[hey have a single solid wedge disc with two seating faces. 
The seat rings are inserted in the body in exact alignment with 
disc faces, permitting the renewal of these parts should they 
me worn. 

body is scientifically designed to withstand strains 
ent distortion. Passages are free and unobstructed. 


Lunkenheimer ‘ictor’’ Gate Valves are made of Bronze, Iron Body Bronze 
Mounted, ‘‘Puddled’’ Semi-steel and Cast Steel. 


Specify them—try them—you’ll find them 0. K. Write for 


tHE LUNKENHEIMER ¢e: 


—"“QUALITY "=— 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Engineering Specialties in the World 


New York Chicago CINCINNATI, OHIO Boston London 


Catalog No. 50. 
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Stafford Co., The 
Stafford & Holt 
Standard Fibre Co 
Standard Machine Co 
Stearns, A. T Lumbe 
Steel Heddle Mfg. C 


Sturtevant 
Suter Alfred 


Sykes, W 


ayer, Edw 
“hompsor 
yhur 


Tompkin 


“orsion 


‘I 
| 


Mair 
Mal 

M 

M 

Ma 

M 

Ma 
Merro 
Merwir 


metalli 


Walther, Otto 


Sauquoit Silk Mfg. C 1! Wardwell Needle Co 


W. B., & Sons C 21 Watchmar Clock & Supply 
ium & Uhilinger I 2s Weimar Bros 

Westinghouse El. & Mfg. C 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring 
Whitman, William, C 
Whiton, D. E., Machine C 
Wildman Mfg. Co 
Willcox & Gibt Sewing M 


Smith, Alexander, 

Smith, Drum & C 2 Woonsocket Mch. & Pre 
Smith & Furbush Mel ; I Worden Chemical Works 
§ nerville i Worthinetor Henrv R 
Spence , tide t Ig Wright Wire ¢ 

Sy} l 5 Wr ey Aller 
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Henry L. Scott & Co. 


Announce 


That they are prepared to make 


os Immediate Deliveries 


from stock, of their 


Government Type Be 


Hand Cloth Testers 


Address 


223-33 Eddy St., Providence, R. I. 


Skylight Service 


ANTI-PLUVIUS 


Trade Mar 


Puttyless Skylights 


PATENTED 


This is the skylight that gives you full 
service. No putty, no cement—leaks, 
breakage maintenance reduced to lowest 
minimum. “Anti-Pluvius” is practically a 
troubleless skylight. Investigate and see how 


The G. Drouvé Co., e0aesPe'. 
’ 


Dodge Independence pin Wood Pi 
disc p 


Is Your Mill Equipped 
to Prevent Accidents? 


CCIDENT prevention is the talk 
ot the industrial world. Law 
makers and insurance companies are 
constantly agitating and insisting that 
factory workers be better protected. 
The power user, naturally, is de- 
manding in his purchases, machinery 
and appliances that will put him and 
his men on the safe side. The Dodge 
line is strictly in keeping with the 
times and the requirements. The 
applic ation of the Veneer Disc to the 
side s of the Dodge W ood Split Pulle y 
makes their operation absolutely safe 
in all exposed places. Its use is also 
desirable where the air is filled with 
dust, fibre or lint. Put your trans- 
mission needs up to the Dodge engi 
neers. Safety bulletins may be 
tained for the asking. 


Dodge Sales & Engineering 
Company 
Distributor of the Products of the 
Dodge Manufacturing Company 


Transmission Machinery for 


Textile Mills 
Mishawaka, Indiana 


Branches and Agencies in All Principal Cities 





A Reflection of Confidence 


rae x . 5 ur trade papers, including adye 
a refiects ( as. ; 
ven the poorest trade journal « 
consequence to yor In 
- 44 1 
easily rollow the 


winess OFr pProlessi 


Prize Definition of Advertising 


veian Company recently award 
325 to Mr. W. I. Hamburger 
Kohn and Company, Baltimor 


wine definition of advertising 


force which enables tl 
nan to disregard the dis 


lls 


1 


Vives nim 


enables him 


int out new ways 
12 Old needs 
which, properly directed 
business prosper 


leverly applied, cannot 


O1\ 


permanence to an enterprise found 
falsehood. 


‘The force by which a business may 


uilt r wrecked, and which, in the last 
analysis, brings to him who uses it just th: 
that his efforts deserve 


force which has tran 
ormed the parlor melodeon into a pianol 
41 


are. whether t!e cracker barrel into an Inner Seal pacl 


Reading a Necessity 


vou age, the cri over the hearth into a firele 


that cooker, and evervthing else in the world i 


1 
| 
i 


page « ant take t 


Monthly Circulation Statement 


f hy; 
4 ) tn 


vho knows onl 
s edition over 0,200 copies 
1 
| 


1 


all are needed. 
sufficient. ou The Textile \\ irld Record is a Memb 
the Audit 


paper, no ‘x- printed anc 


Bureau of Circulations. 
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Advertising and Costs 


In the American Paint and Oil Dealer O. 
the National Co., New 
York, is quoted as saying: 


C. Harn, of Lead 


y that ad 
vertising increases the cost of things that one 


“It is such a foolish thing to say 


an hardly see how business men ever ad- 
vance the argument. All business grows by 
increasing the selling expense a little in or- 


\dver 


tising is simply such a selling expense. 


ler to increase the business much. 


‘Supposing a shoe dealer pays $1,500 a 


vear rent for a little store on a side street 


and by selling shoes at $5.00 a pair makes 


$3,000 a year clear. He has depended en 


tirely on his windows to attract people into 


his store, and he observes one day that a 


great many more people pass the stores on 


B 


roadway than pass his store. He decides 


to move to Broadway, though his rent is 


doubled thereby. His windows are seen by 


so many more people now that more trade 


‘omes and he now has enough gross busi- 


ness to pay the increased rental and leave 


him $5,000 clear profit. 

“Does the increased rental compel a rats 
ing of his price on each pair of shoes? On 
the contrary he could lower that price and 
often he does. 


“Take the 
net profit 


next step Seeing that in- 
increasing 
that 


increased in greater ratio, 


creased comes from 


eross selling expense in such a way 
gross business i 
uur shoe man looks about for a way to bring 


his store before the eyes of even more 


people. 
‘He can’t show his goods to more people 


by means of windows. He already is on 
decides to tell 


shoes to those who do not pass his store. 


Broadway. He about his 
He uses printers’ ink to do it; and that is 
advertising. Again his total business is in- 
creased so that he pays for the advertising 
ut of the increase and has a lot left to add 
to his net profits 

“Does he have to add to the price of shoes 
to pay his advertising bills? Not any more 
than in the case of the increase in rent. 

“It is the same with the manufacturer. He 
increases his total output greatly by means 
of increasing his selling expense slightly.” 


PUBLISHERS’ PAGE 161 


Geo. A. Bowser 
.., Fort Wayne, is quoted as follows: 
Ultimately, the 
advertising. 


Townsend, Jr., of S. F. 
* consumer ‘pays’ for the 
But the 


of an article, the 


wider the distribution 


greater the number manu- 


factured, with the result that the consumer’s 
price is constantly lowered. Therefore, an 


advertised product that possesses merit is 


| 
less 


sooner given to the and at a 


cost than he wou!d have to pay if that prod- 


consumer 


uct was never advertised. 
‘Take, for « xample, 
equipment. 


our paint dealer’s oil 
lo manufacture just one equip- 
ment or a limited number, if they only could 
be sold through personal solicitation without 
paving the 


way through advertising, would 


make the price prohibitive. By advertising 
this equipment and educating the paint and 
oil dealer as to its saving and increased 
profits, we manutacture for a wider distribu- 
tion, with the that sold 
where, without advertising, few would be.” 


Ink. 


result many are 


Printers’ 


“A Splendid Help in Two Ways” 
lextile World Record, ton, Mass 


Sirs:—While writing you, I wish to 


Bos 

Deat 
express the pleasure we receive in reading 
vour Textile World Record We 


help and furthermore 


find it a 
upon 
index to the 


splet did look 


vour advertising pages as an 


best manufacturing concerns. 
Yours truly; 
cotia Underwear Co.. Ltd 


\. Ballantyne, Gen. Mer 


The Standard of Textile Trade Magazines 


Messrs. Lord & Nagle, 144 Congress St., 


Boston, Mass 


Enclosed you will please find P. O. money 


order for two dollars ($2.00) as remittance 
for renewal of my subscription of the Tex- 
tlle World Record for 1914. 


that 


| desire to Say 
| still find vour publication to be the 
Wish- 
ing vou a bright and prosperous Happy New 


Year 


standard of textile trade magazines 


l am, George H. Davis. 
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PATENTS 


OLD SOUTH BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


EARD, SMITH 


— HEARD 


Feb. 1915 
& TENNAN’ 
Louis C. SMITH F, A. TENNANT 


Formerly 


CROSBY & GREGORY 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


PATENTS AND PATENT CAUSES 


TRADE MARKS, DESIGNS AND COPYRIGHTS 


W. E. S. DYER 
MILL ENGINEER and ARCHITECT 


Reorganizations, Valuations and 
Reports on Mill properties. Power 
Plants of every description and 


Mills, Industrial Plants and suggestions for their eeonomy of 
rs : ee y r econor ° 
Kindred Structures, operation. 


Land Title Building, - Philadelphia, Pa. 


UNITEDSTATES 
and FOREIGN 


Our 33 years’ experience and reputation assure 
you of the best results in the quickest time, and 
at the lowest price commensurate with safety. 
Specialists in Textiles 
Trade-Marks only $25.00 


Calmore & Co., Patent Attorneys 
119 Forrest Bidg., 119 So. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Design, Specifications and 
Superintendence for Textile | 


John W. Ferguson Co. 


Engineers and Building Contractors 


Specialists in Mill, 
Shop and Industrial Plant Construction 


United Bank Building ° Paterson, N. J. 


J. W. H. Myrick, A. S. H. V. E=—- 


Inventor of the 


Autoforce Ventilating System 


Largest Textile Ventilating Engineers in America 


Boston, Mass. 


Laboratory Manual of Dyeing and Textile Chemistry—Vetthews. 


The method of presentation and the subject matter are the outcome of a number of years teaching on the part of the 
author. An elementary manual to be used in conjunction with the more general treatises on the subject. 183 experiments; 
test questions ; 360 pages; cloth, PRICE $3.50 PREPAID. 

Catalogue of Textile Books sent free. 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY, Textile Publishers, 144 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 














TheScience of Knitting 


ERNEST TOMPKINS 


330 Pages, Illustrated Price $3.00 Postpaid 


Some of the contents are— 


Yarn Numbering and Calculations; Elements of Knit- 
ting; Formulas for Ribbed Fabrics; Width of Tubular 
Goods for Different Numbers of Needles aud Yarns; 
Width of Fabrics from Different Machines; Production 
of Circular Knitting Machines; Weight of Goods; 
Twist in Knit Fabrics; Set; Space Allotment in Knit 
ting Mills; Knitting Machine Gauges; Rangeof Fabrics 
from the Same Gauge or Cut; Burs; Spring Needle 
Latch Wheel Tuck Stitch Figures; Vertical Patterns 
in Latch Needle Work; Cams; Inserting Needles in 
Ribber; Take-Up; Locating Source of Trouble in Knit 
ting; Designing with Pattern Wheels; Theory of Knit 
Fabrics; Ratioand Proportion; Weights and Measures; 
Mensuration; Miscellaneous Notes on Belting; etc. 





IMIDL LINM A 


= 


In addition there are 60 illustrations and 75 tables of yarns, fabric 
machinery and prod 
The volume is of nvenient 


rangement, well printed and bound ir 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY 


144 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


ictions, 
size, is a model of typographic al ar 
1 blue leather with gold lettering. 


SAIMAINOWL — 


ERNEST TOMPKINS 
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ARTHUR D. LITTLE, Incorporated 
CHEMISTS and ENGINEERS 


Chemical Division Engineering Division 
Fuel Economy and Smoke Abatement 
Acceptance Tests on New Apparatus 
Remodeling Power Plants 


Steam Turbine Installation 


Design of Special Plants 
Reducing Cost of Processes 
Control of Supplies 
Elimination of Wastes 


93 Broad Street . Boston, Mass. 





Cotton Spinning Textile and 
sinh inal Industrial Plants 


An advantage 


of this book is 
its treatment of 
American ma 
chinery. In the 
matter of clear 
illustration of 
the working of 
cotton opening 
and picking, 
carding, comb- 
ing,drawing and 
spinning mach- 
inery, it has 
never been sur- 
passed. Com- 
plete calcula- 
tions. 300 
pages ; 240 illus- 
trations; half 
leather binding 


Price $2.25. Express prepaid 


Lord & Nagle Co., 144 Congress Street 


Boston, Mass. 


@ This organization renders expert engi- 
neering service in connection with all in- 
dustrial engineering problems. 

@ Plans and specifications are prepared for 
the erection and complete equipment of 
textile mills and other industrial plants, 
including steam and hydraulic power 
plants. ' 

@ The reorganization of textile and indus 
trial plants is a highly developed function 
of this concern. 

@ A wide experience in the examination and 
survey of water powers, power plants and 
manufacturing and other plants is util- 
ized in the preparation of special reports, 
with reference to the improvement or 
valuation of such properties. 


CHARLES T. MAIN 


Mill Engineer and Architect 


201 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
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If you have an invention which you wish to patent 
you can write fully and freely to Munn & Co. 
for advice in regard to the best way of obtain- 


Please send sketches or a model of your invention and a description 
of the device, explaining its operation. 


ing protection. 


All communications are stri tly confidential. Our vast practice, extending over a period of nearly seventy ro enables 

nd-B epente ts 
us ia many cases to advise in regard to patentability without any expense to the client. Our | land Book on Patents is 
[his explains our methods, terms, etc., in regard to Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights, etc. 


MUNN & COMPANY, Solicitors of Patents 
390 Broadway, New York and 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 


sent free on request. 


All patents secured through us are 
described without cost to the pat 


entee in the Scientific American 





Money-Saving, Money-Making Opportunities 


WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 


This is a special department for those who wish to buy or sell second-hand machinery, mills or mill sites, 


patents, etc., and for such advertisements as “ Help” or ‘ Situations Wanted.” 


A special low rate is charged, 


viz., $1.00 for one-halfinch, single column; $2.10 fur one inch, singie column, and in the same proportion for 


larger space. 
for your announcement, 


By measuring these advertisements and counting the words you will see what space is needed 
No advertisement accepted for less than $1.00. 


Remittance should accompany the 


order. No extra charge for forwarding replies sent in care of the Textile Wor’ Record. 


Address: 
a 


FOR SALE 
New Allen 12 Spool Winder used only one week. 
sell for $75.00, F.O.B. St. Paul. Address Z. L. 


528 Rice St, St. Paul, Minn 


Woolen Mill 


Large New York house wishes to connect with a mii! 
equipped for fine woolen dress goods to make special 
merchandise from submitted. We buy direct 
only. Address ‘‘Confi Textile World Record, 
Boston. 


Will 
Frisch, 


sam] le 
dential,’ 


FOR SALE 


One 18 pole Hurricane Truck Dryer, manufac- 


W ox »den 


tured by Philadelphia Drying Co. 
type. Good condition. 


McCallum Hosiery Co., Northampton, Mass. 


ROCK MAPLE 


LOGS 


of The Best Quality 


For Bleaching, Dyeing and Printing Rollers, 
Prompt delivery in any quantity. All consign- 
ments made direct from Adirondack Woods, 
Write for prices. 


GEO. E. HARTWELL, Northville, N. Y. 


HARDING & FANCOURT, Inc. 


Hensington Soap Works 


Soaps of Quality, Turkey Red Oil, Tuscan Softener 
Soluble Oils and Olive Oil 


516-18 So. Delaware Ave. PHILADELPHIA 


Want-Ad Dept., Textile World Record, 144 Congress Street, Boston, Mass, 


WANTED: POSITION 
As Wadding Mill Manager 


Any Company thinking about going into the Wadding business 
will find it of interest to consult me first. I have had fifteen years 
experience with Independent Wadding Companies in Massachusetts 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia. I have all the 
plans and specifications to starta Wadding Mill from the founda 
tion of the building to the manufacturing of the finished product, 
and can furnish the very best of references. For further informa 


tion address, George M. Miller, 616 Smithfield Ave., Saylesville, R.I 


Knitting Mill Position Wanted 


Superintendent of knitting mill or would consider position as over 
seer of knitting in large knitting mill ren years experience ii 
hosiery and underwear, sixteen years in one knitting mill as de 
signer and overseer of knitting rubber linings, jersey, arctic, eider 
down, boucle, astrakhan, chinchilla, fleeces, buffalo robe, plust 
sweater and glove fabric, all kinds of plain and fancy knit goods 
made on spring needle circular knitting machines and the finish of 
same, familiar with automatic stripers for bathing suits. 
reference Address “Park,’’ Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Wanted---Second Hand Machinery 


For manufacture of Cotton and Jute Batting Garnett Ma 
chines, Jute Picker, Carpet Shredder, Kitson Lapper, Lum 
per, Duster, Blamire Lap Machine, Sullivan Baling Press, 
and Platform Scale and Truck. Please send descriptions 
and lowest prices for cash. 


L. BRODERICK - 


Valuable Mill Property 
FOR SALE 


Three-story frame building with anrex. Size of 
rooms about 57x26x'0 first. second and third flo: rs, 
annex 36x14x!0, office 14x!6x8. Lot about 119x260. 
Fitted up with 20«f ths latest improved mach nes 
for making turk sh towels and with room fir 20 
m re machin-s in same building. Heated by steam, 
lighted by electricity. Everything new. No cost 
for p wer—ample supply ef water. Room on prop 
erty for five more buildings if they are needed 
Plenty of local help. Will be so d low to a quick 
buyer. Address A. J. Ogden, Bridgeton, N. J 


SENT FREE 


English language. Address, 


c,008 


Hudson, Mass. 


A Complete Catalog of 


all Textile Books in the 


Lord & Nagle Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


RUBDRY TOWEL CO. PLANT FOR SALE 


Land, buildings and equipment in lots to suit purchasers. 
For particulars apply to 


JOHN S. KENYON, Factory Broker 


96 Westminster Street, Providence, R. |. 
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A Manual of 
Cloth Finishing 


(Woolen, Worsted and Union) 


BY THE EDITORS 
OF 
“THE DYER AND CALICO PRINTER” 


N THIS work, the pro- 

cesses and machinery 
are described not merely 
from a knowledge of the 
routine, but from actual 
working experience. The 
matter consists largely of 
hints on the easiest and 


best of many methods of 
obtaining the same results. 


The fact that cloth 
finishing processes have 
altered largely in recent 
years, together with the 
Scarcity of published in- 
formation on the subject, 
makes the work valuable 
alike to beginner and 
expert. 


300 Pages, Bound in Cioth 
Profusely Illustrated 
Price, $6.50 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY 


144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


talog of all textile books free on req 








Economy in Selling 


As we have so often said these “Wants, For 
Sale” pages of the Textile World Record seem 
to be the logical place for the advertising of 
second-hand ma hinery, because this publica 
tion carries more advertising of machinery 
than any other textile periodical. 

The Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co., of Philadelphia 
ran a small advertisement advertising Camlcss 
Coners in the Textile World Record and 
when we wrote them regarding the continuance 
of the advertisement they replicd as follows 

An 


. ; a 
January 29th, I191é 


Lord & Nagle | 
ad > 4 YOre = VY 


When you have any se ond-hand n 
equipment or supplies not in use do not store 
it away—for then it represents just so much 
idle capital on which you are losing interest 
Turn the machinery into cash. 

An advertisement in the Textile World 
Record will, in all probability, locate a buyer 
for you. 

If you want more information o 
ask for “Who Are the Real Buyers.” 

Address “ Want Ad” Department 


Textile World Record 


144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 














Situations Wanted 


Manufacturers who are in need of Superintendents or Overseers for any department of mill work ma 
learn of suitable men upon application by mail or telephone to C. T. DoNLEvy, care Textile World Recor 
| 144 Congress Street, Boston., who will give prompt attention to their requirements without charge. 


Mule Fixer in 
shoddy and 


woolen mill; has worked on 
mixes; all wool and cotton 

waste from 1/2 to 7 run; familiar with Davis & 

Furber, Johnsor jassett jacks and mules; 37 

years of age, ma ; will not go to Pa., N. Y., N. 

J., West, South or t ‘anada; good reference. 

6369, Textile Wo Boston, Mass 


cotton 


Superintendent in cotton mill has worked in 
both cloth nd yarn s on all kinds of cotton, 
ll lengths of staple d all numbers both carded 
nd combed; familiar with both American and Eng- 
sh makes of machinery; 41 years of age, married; 
will not go South; good reference 
6370, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 
is worked on cottons and 
unions, cross dyes, worsted 
rn long and short skein cotton, raw stock, cot- 
dyes nd resist yarns; familiar 
kinds of warp and worsted dyeing machin- 
years of age, married; will not go West or 
good referen 


Textile World Record 


Overseer of Dyeing; 
orsteds, all worsteds 


ns piece 


Boston. Mass 


Overseer of Knitting; has worked on ladies’ and 
inderwear from lat and spr needles; 
ters from power machines and jerseys ath- 
ts, Swiss and Richelieu ribbed goods; fa- 
Scott & Williams and other latch 
Tompkins and other spring needl« 
years of age, married; will not go 

th: good reference 

World Record, Boston, Mass. 

woolen mill: has worked on wool 


make of cards 46 


Boss Carder in 
odd familiar with 
ize: good referen 


e World Record Mass 


Superintendent, manage hasing agent, sec- 
retary or treasurer l mill; has worked 
idies’ ribbed underwe sweaters, hosiery, cot- 
arn, ring and mule, -176 needle hosiery; fa- 
ir with McMicha Wildman, Scott & Wil- 
Standard inner, Geo. D. Mayo, Schneider 
sher machines; 34 years of age; has had years 
n purchasing reference 
World Record Mass 


good 


Boston 


experience 
74, Textile 
Master Mechanic; would accept any good me- 
hanical or electrical position; has worked on cot- 
on and velvet machinery; engines; pumps; elec- 
equipment; power machinery; general re- 
alr in different repair shops; 30 years of age 
irried; will not go P N. J., West, South or 
Canada; good reference 


375. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Boss Weaver in woolen mill; has worked on all 
kinds of mohairs. dress goods, linings and cloths to 
e rubbered; plain and fancy worsted piece dyes, 

rht men’s wear and cotton worsteds; familiar 
with English, Crompton and Knowles looms; 23 

of age, married; will not go West or South 
refer ce 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 

Assistant Superintendent or assistant designer in 
yoolen mill; has worked on both woolen and wor- 

ed fabrics of all kinds; familiar with English 
ystem worsted spinning machinery including 
irding, scouring. drawing and combing; Davis & 
Furber cards and mules; Crompton Knowles 
Draper, Stafford, Knowles roller and Crompton 
roller looms; 22 years ot age good reference 

Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Worsted Drawing or spinning; has 
worked on merinos, crossbreds and long luster 
wools, alpa¢ mohair and mixtures, anywhere up 
to 60s spinning counts, also knitting yarns; fa- 
miliar witt ill makes of drawing, spinning and 
twisting mac nery; 23 years of age, married; good 
referenc 
6280. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 





would consider first clas 
position as engineer; has worked on _  cottor 
woolen and print yard machinery; also under 
stands D. C. and A. C. motors and generators; ha 
a first class Massachusetts engineer's license; 30 
years of age, married; will not go to Pa., N. Y., N 
J., West, South or to Canada; good reference 

6377, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Master Mechanic or 


Assistant Designer in woolen mill; has worke 
on cassimeres, satinets and meltons; familiar wit! 
dryers, extractors, dyeing kettles, presses, shears 
mixes, Measuring and carding machinery; 21 years 
of age; will not go to Mass., R. L., Conn., N. H., 01 
Vt.: good reference 


9* 


9378, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Finishing in woolen mill: ha 
worked on all kinds of goods, both woolens and 
worsteds, also women's wear; familiar with al 
kinds of machinery; 50 years of age, married; wil 
not goto N. J. or Canada; good reference 
6381, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Assistant Superintendent or overseer has 
worked on all classes of wool and mohair, whité« 
and colored; familiar with open and cone drawing 
ring, flyer and cap spinning; twisting and 
knowledge of all combing; 31 years of age, mar 
ried; good reference 
6382, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


a £000 


Overseer of Woolen Carding; has worked on sat 
inets and woolens of all kinds; familiar with Davis 
& Furber, Cleveland, Furbush, Lombard and con 
densers; 50 years of age, married: good reference. 
6383, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Chemist or assistant superintendent of cotton 
piece goods finishing plant; has worked mostly on 
cotton piece goods; 50 years of age, married; good 
reference 
6384, Textile World Record 


Boss Finisher in woolen mill; has worked on all 
classes of woolens, worsteds and cotton worsteds 
familiar with most all makes of machinery; wil 
not go West, South or to Canada; good reference. 
6385, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Boston, Mass. 


Boss Dyer in woolen mill; has worked on wool 
ens, worsteds and cotton mixed goods; 34 years of 
age, married; will not go to N. Y., N. J., West 
South or Canada; good reference 
6386, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Weaver in cotton mill; has worked on plai! 
fancy and silk goods; duck cloth, leno work, i! 
fact all makes of goods; familiar with Crompton & 
Knowles, Whitin, Colvin, Draper and jacquard 
looms; has a technical as well as practical know! 
edge; 35 years of age, married; will not go to Pa 
West, South or Canada; good reference. 

6387, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Boss Carder in woolen mill; has worked on al 
kinds of goods from the cheapest to the best; fa 
miliar with Lombard, Cleveland, Davis & Furber 
Furbush and English cards; 37 years of age, mar 
ried; will not go to N. H.; good reference. 

6388, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Superintendent cotton cloth or yarn mill; super 
intendent worsted yarn spinning or overseer of 
cotton spinning; has worked on fine and coarsé 
cotton yarns; coarse and fine stocks in worsted 
yarns; familiar with Whitin, Hetherington, Saco & 
Lowell cotton machinery; Lowell, Prince & Smit! 
worsted machinery; 47 years of age, married; wil 
not go to Pa., N. J., West, South or to Canada 
good reference 
6389, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Weaver in cotton mill; has worked on cot 
ton blankets; familiar with Crompton & Knowl: 
blanket looms; 388 years of age, married; will not 
go to Pa., N. J., or South; good reference. 

6390. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 
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Superintendent of yarn mill; has worked on ho- 
ery yarns; familiar with Mason, Whitin, Saco & 
Pettee, Woonsocket and Kitson machines; 34 years 
if age; good reference. 
6391, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Cloth Examiner on finished goods; has worked 
on high and low grade woolens, worsteds, satinets, 
tc.; familiar with finishing room machinery; 25 
ears of age; will not go to Conn., Me., N. H., Vt., 
N. J.. West, South or to Canada; good reference. 
392, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Designer or superintendent in woolen mill; has 
worked on woolen and worsted fine suitings; trous- 
rings, woolen and worsted overcoatings, plaid 
backs, also fine worsted men’s wear; familiar with 
Crompton & Knowles looms; has a general knowl- 
edge of machinery of the various departments of 

woolen or worsted mill; will not go to Pa., N. Y., 
N. J.. West, South or to Canada; 27 years of age; 
good reference 


813, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of ring or mule spinning in cotton 
mill; has worked on filling yarn from 6 to 650; 
osiery yarn from 4 to 36; familiar with Mason, 
Platt and Asa Lees mules; Whitin, Mason, Lowell, 
Howard & Bullough ring frames; 48 years of age, 
married; will not go to Pa., N. J., West, South or 
to Canada; good reference. 

6277, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Master Mechanic; has worked on all kinds of 
vorsted and woolen machinery; both vertical and 
horizontal tubular boilers; engines both Corliss 
nd slide valve; pumps; both A. C. and D. C. mo- 
tors and generators; 33 years of age, married; will 
not go West or to Canada; good reference. 

6348, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Master Mechanic; has worked on all makes of 
otton and worsted machinery; 44 years of age; 
married; will not go to Pa., N. J., West or South; 
good reference. 

6349, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing or bleaching in cotton mill; 
is worked on cotton piece goods, dress goods, 
iwns and bunting; familiar with jigs, padders, 
reds, clarets and indigo dyeing; 26 years of age; 
will not go West, South or to Canada; good refer- 
ence. 
6350, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of small woolen mill; would con- 
ider position as assistant superintendent of large 
mill; has worked on all classes of Scotch tweeds, 
fancy vestings, jacquard work, all wool white 
blankets, also shoddy grey blankets, steamer rugs, 
irge variety of double cloth cloakings, basket 
cloth, worsted trouserings and suitings, macki- 

iws, blanket cloths, fancy homespuns, etc.; fa- 
miliar with all the leading English makes of ma- 
chinery; 32 years of age; good reference 
6351, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Designer, superintendent and designer of wor- 
ted mill; would consider position of salesman of 
mill supplies or worsted yarn; has worked on fine 
ind medium fancy worsteds, men’s wear also resist 
ind cross dye worsteds; familiar with all worsted 
ind woolen weaving and finishing machinery; 3 
years of age, married; will not go South; good ref- 
erence. 
6352, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Loom Fixer or boss weaver in woolen mill; has 
worked on all classes of goods; familiar with 
Crompton & Knowles looms; 49 years of age; mar- 
ried; will not go to N. J., West, South or to Can- 
ada; good reference. 

6353, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Designer in Woolen Mill; has worked on men’s 
wear, woolen, shoddy and worsted; natural and 
piece dyes; is familiar with goods, bookkeeping 
ind organization; familiar with different makes of 
machinery; 26 years of age; good reference. 

6354, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving in woolen mill; has worked 
on woolen, worsted and cotton; familiar with 
Knowles, Crompton and jacquard looms; 50 years 
of age, married; will not go West, South or to 
Canada; good reference. 

6280, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 








Overseer of Carding in woolen mill; has worked 
on all kinds of woolen goods and wool, shoddy 
and cotton mixes; familiar with Davis & Furber, 
Lombard and Cleveland machines; 41 years of age, 
married; will not go West, South or to Canada, 
good reference. 

278, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Moquette or axminster manager or boss weaver; 
has worked on axminster, chenille, jacquard and 
tapestry carpets; familiar with English and Amer- 
ican machinery; 41 years of age, married; good 
reference, 

6355, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding in woolen mill; has worked 
on all grades of yarns and harding felts; familiar 
with Davis & Furber and Lombard machines; 37 
years of age, married; good reference 
6356, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of worsted yarn mill; has 
worked on all kinds of worsted yarns for weaving 
and knitting; familiar with all makes of worsted 
machinery; 47 years of age, married; will not go 
West, South or to Canada; good reference 
6357, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Boss Weaver; has worked on cottons, woolens, 
worsteds, both men’s wear and dress goods; plain 
and fancy; asbestos, textiles and packings; fa- 
miliar with Knowles Crompton & Thayer or 
Schaum & Uhlinger looms; 32 years of age, mar- 
ried; will not go to Canada; good reference 
6358, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding and combing in cotton mill; 
has worked on carded and combed Sea Island and 
Egyptian cotton from 40s to 150s ring and mule 
spun; American reelers from 20s up for both ho- 
siery and sewing thread and crocheting trade; fa- 
miliar with Saco, Lowell, Howard & Bullough, 
Whitin, Hetherington Platt. Dobson & Barlow 
Woonsocket, Potter & Johnson machines; 32 years 
of age, married; good reference 
6359, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 
Carding; has worked on 
goods, flannels, 
familiar with Davis 

Smith and Tainter 
married; will not go to 
N. J., West South or to 


Overseer of Woolen 
cloakings, overcoatings 
Shirtings and hosiery yarns; 
& Furber, Lombard, Cleveland 
machines; 30 years of age, 
— va re NW. Xe 
Canada: good reference. 
6360, Textile World Record 


dress 


Boston, Mass. 


Assistant Designer or superintendent in a cotton 
or woolen mill, either jacquard or dobby work; 
would accept position in a wholesale woolen house; 
familiar with cotton and woolen calculations, also 
analytical work; 25 years of age; Philadelphia 
Textile School graduate; experience considered be- 
fore salary; good reference 


6361, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Repair Man in mechanical department; 


of age, married; will not go to Pa., N 
West, South or to Canada; good reference 
6362, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning; has worked on all 
kinds of mixes and waste, both cotton and woolen 
also silk; familiar with Davis & Furber, Johnson 
& Bassett and James Smith machines; 38 years of 
age; married; good reference. 

6363, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Spinning in worsted yarn mill; has 
worked on worsteds and jute; familiar with all 
worsted machinery of Bradford system and all jute 
machinery; 32 years of age, married; good refer- 
ence, 

6364, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 

Master Mechanic or mechanical engineer; would 
like position where he would have the supervision 
of the mechanical construction, power transmis- 
sion, ventilation and heating work; could design 
any special machinery required, improvements and 
attachments to present machinery; 30 years of age, 
married; will not go to Canada; good reference. 
6365, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 
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Second Hand of Carding or boss comber in cotton 
mill has worked on fine and coarse yarns; fa- 
miliar with all Whitin card room machinery; 
Woonsocket speeders; Howard & Bullough, draw- 
ing and pickers; Dobson & farlow and Kitson 
pickers and Hetherington cards; 21 years of age; 
£00d 1 


6366, Textile 


ference 
World Record, Boston, Mass, 

Second Hand in finishing department in woolen 
mill; has worked on serge dress goods, serge and 
alpaca linings, also Palm Beach cloth; 30 years of 
ige, married; will not go to Pa., West, South or to 
Canada; good reference 


6367. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Assistant Superintendent in knitting mill; has 
worked on silk, cotton and woolen half hose and 
full fashioned hose, also ladies’ ribbed underwear; 
familiar with all kinds of hosiery machinery and 
Scott & Williams underwear machinery; 22 years 
of age; good reference 

53 Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


6368 


Overseer of Carding in woolen mill; has worked 
issimeres, dress goods, cloakings, broadcloths, 

overcoatings, cap cloths, 

balmacaans; familiar with 

Furbush and Bridesburg 

good reference. 

World Record, Boston, Mass 


hillas novelties 
cings and 
ber, Smith & 
hines 3 years of age; 


6281, Textile 


would consider 


Superintendent of cotton mill 
si worked on 


carding has 
nd fine both combed and carded, 
k, sheeting shirtings, muslins, fancies, 
ir with Pettee Howard sullough, 
& Barlow, Providence, Woonsocket, 
Whitin machines: 50 years of age, 

not go to Canada good reference 

R 


World Record, Boston, Mass 


tion as overseer 


Overseer dressing, spooling, twisting, etc., in 

vyoolen mill: has worked on woolen worsted and 

tor mixed goods suitings cloakings men’s 
incy twist yar1 

r dressers lers and twisters years 

married; will n Vt ra., NM. dn 


ference 


Mass 


familiar with Davis 


South or to Canada FS4 re 


Textile World Record, Boston 


Overseer of Finishing in woolen mill; has 
ked on all kinds of woolens and worsteds; fa- 
ir with all kinds of machinery; has had con- 

e experience on dyeing also; will not go 
N. Y., N. J.. West, South or to Canada; good 


Textile World Record Mass 


Overseer of Dressing in woolen mill; would take 
harge of spooling. winding and twisting; has 
worked on worsted woolens, cottons and all 
classes of goods; familiar with Davis & Furber, 
Cleveland and all makes of dressing and spooling 
machines; Collins Bros. twisters and skein wind- 
ers: 26 vears of age. married: good reference 
6174, Text World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Warping, spooling, slashing, draw- 
ng-in or on tying machines in cotton mill: has 
worked on ali kinds of goods including fancy and 
auto goods; familiar with slashers, spoolers and 
warpers: 41 years of age, married; good reference. 
6175, Text World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Spinning in cotton mill; haz worked 
on all kinds of goods from 2s to 100s yarns, 
twisted also; familiar with Fales & Jenks, Saco, 
Lowell, Mason, Whitin, Howard & Bullough, and 
Draper machines: 27 years of age, married; will 
not go to Pa N. J., West, South or to Canada; 
good reference 
5961, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Dressing, spooling and winding in 
woolen or worsted mill; has worked on fancy 
worsteds and piece dyes; familiar with Cleveland 
and Davis & Furber machines; $4 years of age, 
married: will not go to Me., N. H., Vt., West, South 
or to Canada: good reference. 

6962, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Manager or superintendent of hosiery mill; has 
worked on seamless and full fashioned hosiery; 
silk, cotton and wool for men, women and chil- 
dren; fr niliar with Banner and Acme knitters; 
Wildman, Scott & Williams ribbers and Hepworth 
and Beattie loopers: 43 years of age, married; good 
reference 
6055, Textile 


Boston 


World Record, Boston, Mass 
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Overseer of Finishing in woolen mill; has worked 
on all classes of goods; familiar with American 
makes of machinery; 37 years of age, married 
will not go to Me., N. H., South or to Canada; good 
reference. 

3503, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Spinning in woolen mill; has worked 
on all classes of goods; familiar with all makes of 
mules, but prefers Johnson & Bassett and Davis & 
Furber; 44 years of age, married; will not go to 
N. Y., N. J., West, South or to Canada; good refer- 
ence. 

6201, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. F 


Superintendent of worsted yarn mill; has worked 
on worsted yarn, Bradford system for knitting and 
weaving, woolen yarns, shoddy mixtures, etc.; fa- 
miliar with Prince, Smith, Hall, Stells, Farrar, 
Crompton and T. W. combs, Furbush cards, .Sar- 
gent and Hunter washing machines; 40 years of 
age, married; good reference. 

6202, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving; has worked on 
awnings cottonades tickings, denims, prints, 
lawns, sateens, etc.; familiar with Lowell, Mason, 
Whitin, Kilburn, Lincoln and Draper looms; 36 
years of age, married; will not go to Pa., N. Y., N 
J.. West, South or to Canada; good reference, 
6204, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving in woolen mill; has worked 
on fancy cassimeres, worsteds, cotton dress goods, 
in fact almost every kind of fancy and plain 
goods; familiar with Knowles, Crompton, Green- 
halgh and cam looms; will not go to Pa., N. Y., 
N. J West, South or to Canada; good reference 
6205, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Designer, assistant superintendent and designer 
in woolen mill; would consider position as over- 
seer of weaving and designer also; has worked on 
cassimeres, dress goods, fancy woolens, plaid 
backs, chinchillas, etc.; 30 years of age, married; 
will not go to Vt., Pa., N. Y., N. J., West, South o 
to Canada; good reference. 


6206, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Carding in cotton mill; has worke 
on ginghams, denims and tickings; familiar with 
Saco Lowell, Hetherington, Woonsocket and 
Whitin machines; 50 years of age, married; has 
number of workers in family; good reference. 
6207, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of ring spinning, spooling, warping 
and twisting in cotton mill; has worked on cotton 
yarn from 5s to 100s, combed and carded; familiar 
with Whitin, Lowell, Mason, Draper, Howard & 
Bullough machines; 31 years of age, married; wil! 
not go to Pa., West, South or to Canada; good 
reference 
6208, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 

Overseer of Weaving and designer in woolen 
mill »r superintendent; has worked on dress goods 
plaid backs. suitings, cassimeres, worsteds, plain 
and fancy. kerseys. coverts, cheviots, mackinaws 
uniform cloths. astrachans and rugs; familiar with 
Crompton and Knowles looms; 46 years of age 
married: will not go to N. J., South or to Canada; 
good reference 
6209, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Weaving in woolen mill; has worked 
on all kinds of woolen and worsted goods, men's 
overcoatings and cloakings; familiar 
with Crompton & Knowles looms, also some ex- 
perience with cam looms; 40 years of age, married 
will not go to Pa., N. Y., N. J., West, South or to 
Canada; good reference. 

6210, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


suitings 


Fixer in Knitting Mill; has worked on cotton 
and mercerized hosiery; familiar with Invincible 
and National machines; 26 years of age, married; 
good reference 
6211, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Fixer or Foreman in knitting mill; has worked 
on wool. worsted, cotton and silk hosiery; familiar 
with Geo. D. Mayo, Acme, Mayo, Banner, Hemp 
hill, Jenckes. Pigeon spring needle machines: Hep- 
worth and Record loopers; Brinton and Wildman 
ribbers: 85 years of age, married; good reference 
6212, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 
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Cutting Dies 


—— FOR 


“Straight Line” Cloth Analysis 


And Determining Average Yarn Number of Fabrics 


The ‘‘straight line’? method of cloth analysis has been used by us for years. It is equally 
well adapted for cotton, woolen, worsted or linen fabrics. 

The value of this method is conclusively demonstrated by the fact that the U. S. Treasury 

Department has recommended it to Customs Collectors and Appraisers as the simplest 

method of determining the average yarn 

number on which the tariff on cotton cloth 


is based. 


The sample having an area of 1/300th 
square yard (4.32 square inches) can be 
cut in any form desired. The rectangular 
die shown in the illustration is what we 
have found convenient. 


For the convenience of the trade we 
have arranged to supply dies like this at 
$5.00 each, express paid. This includes 
instructions for use. 


Having cut a sample of cloth with this 
die and weighed it on an ordinary grain 
scale, calculations to obtain the following 
information can be quickly made for cotton, 
woolen, worsted or linen: 


Average number of yarn: wooler 
cut; worsted, cotton or linen un 

Number of cach kind of yarn, 

Grains per square yard. 

Ounces per running y urd, 

Ounces per square yard. 

tunning yards per pound, 

Square yards per pound. 

Number of yarn when spun 

This method of calculation is invaluable 
for analyzing fabrics that are to be dupli- 
cated or imitated. 

The United States appraisers and custom house officers will usé a system based on similar 
data, and these calculations will be in constant use by importers who wish the know what the 
duty will be on cotton cloths imported, and by domestic cotton manufacturers who wish to 
ascertain what the duty will be on competing foreign goods similar to goods of their own 
manufacture. We do not supply the grain scales, but these may be bought of any supply house. 


Textile World Record, 144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


OR 


Alfred Suter, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Here’s the Machine that Saves 


7 to 15 Cents a Dozen 
On the Manufacturing Cost of Half Hose 


IMPROVED MODEL F MACHINE 


Is there an abundance of skilled labor for topping in your 
locality? If so, you are fortunate. 

If not, you should investigate our Model F Machine, which 
produces half hose without skilled labor at a saving of from 
7 to 15 cents per dozen, and makes women’s stockings with a 
‘nitted turned welt, dropping both from the machine. 


Established 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS, INC. 


88 PEARL STREET 
BOSTON 


NEW YORK | 
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KNITTING MILL NEWS 171 


A SS RE SS SSP tS RSE AER SR PER on SN NR 


Indiana, Goshen. An increase has been made in 
he capital stock of the Rock Run Mills from $75,- 
00 to $100,000. They have recently installed new 
quipment and they are adding a new washing 
nachine and additional knitting and sewing ma- 
line equipment Woolen and worsted ribbed 
nion suits are manufactured. 

A dyeing and finish 
ind other pile fab 
liams Glove & 
They manufac- 
buffalo fur tl 


Michigan, Grand Rapids. 
g department for zibilenes 
is to be equipped by the Wi 
Gauntlet Company, 249 Pearl St 
re astrachan cloth, 


( eiderdown, 
es and mitten gauntlets 


Michigan, Grand Rapids. An additi 
iil ry Knitting ¢ 
business. Spe 


ilt to the plant of the Sanita 
ny on account of increased 
ler underwear is manufactured 


York, Brooklyn About February 1 thé 
5 alty Company, manufacturers 
ods, sweater coats and similar goods, 
i m 114 Berriman St. to 
h Terminal Building at 87 34th St. It was 


cently that space had been 


York, Fulton 


leased 


machinery whi 
1 in the Parish, N branch of the 
swick Mfg. Company has been moved 


in operation A 


{ storehous: 
at the entire floor space in 
ut 15,000 square feet, will b« 
manufacturing and over 400 d 
children’s ribbed underwear will be n 
d \ new iler house will be erected i1 
ee 


ing and possibly an extra boiler installe 


Connellys Springs. The Con- 

llys Springs Knitting Mills Company 

iortly to add to its equipment. Men’s and wo- 
manufactured on 


rin Carolina, 
expects 


n’s seamiess hosiery is 
nt equipment of 60 knitters, 10 ribbers and 
vopers. D. B. Mull is president, treasurer 
yuyer. 

Ohio, Cleveland. A lot of land on E, 27th St., 
and Chester Ave., N. E., has 


Bamberger-Reinthal Com- 


retween Payne Ave 
been .purchased by the 

The ground has a frontage of 380 feet and 

140 eet deep. Sol. Reinthal, treasurer of the 

icern, is quoted as stating that the purchase was 

nade to provide for future developments and that 

building may not be erected for some time. The 

samberger-Reinthal Company manufactures 

goods, sweater ci 


Landing. 
equip l ST 


Pennsylvania, Parker’ 
len Mills intend to 
yanection with their woolen 


men’s 
and manage 


ling S4-needle machines for 
hur A. Conn is treasurer 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. George Bannister 
& Co., for many years located at 82 Armat St 
iere they manufactured fancy knit goods. skirts 
nd golf vests, on 12 knitters and 15 sewing ma 
ines, have removed their plant to 5155 Wake- 
ld St., where they have entire floor 
nd are now installing their equipment 


Fred. Kaser & 


manufacturing 176 


le ased an 


Pennsylvaizia, Philadelphia 
57 to 3561 Sepviva St. 


men’s and women’s seamless ho- 
100 knitters, 10 ribbers and 16 loopers, 
active business Chey also state that 

contemplation the installation ot 50 
knitters for the purpose of increasing 


; \ ' 
production hey sell direct 


and 220-needle 
siery on 

report an 
they have 
additional 


tieir 


Pennsylvania, tladelphia The Chatham Ho- 
‘ rly y Watt & Bro, at 
Trenton Ave and Sergeant St., has been taken 
by Willia: nd removed to 2011 E 

S yt ] | ng 40 knit 


220-needle n’s tton and merce: 


S'éry Co IK 


izona S 

iery and 12 ribber 
goods. New machin 
change in owners! 


. 
Pennsylvania, 


tery Mills, 22nd 


manutac 


en Mill 


id buve ‘cf: “lar ‘ ete j The 
and D i. ‘ I tenad ie 


equipment will include 2 sets of cards, 750 spindles, 
knitting machines and 8 sewing machines 


Qo kn 
Utah, Ogden. The Utah Knitting Company is 
settled in mew quarters at 2: Grant Ave., 
furtl yn of the 
floor 
ind 


mpany was not 

h destroyed a 
usual. The 
le spring. 
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- COTTON. 


DON’T PAY TWO PRICES | mits starting up. 


ee \labama, Prattvill The rope departme: 
For a Friction Clutch the Prattville Cotton Mills has been starte 
under the management of C. E. Thomas, an otf 
Some sizes as low as one dollar o: the Alabama Bankers’ Association, of Prat 
per horsepower. This clutch ville, and is being run very successfully. TI 
departments have not yet been started, bu 
are arranging to put the plant in full ope 
it an early date with new management G 
Comer, of E ula, is president of the Al 
ima Bankers’ Association. The Prattville Cot 
ton Mills shut down nearly a year ago and 


= 


Decatur Foundry, Furnace & Machine Co. | juiy the property was ordered sold by the court 


a 1 


will carry 25 to 50% ovetload. 
Built any size 5 to 100 H. P. 


Dept. C, Decatur, Ind. Maryland, Millington [The Queen Anne 


on Company, which has been shut down for 
cral weeks, is being started up. Dress 
shirtings, etc., are manufactured 


North Carolina, Charlotte Manufacturing 
enable one man to lift heavy boxes, be started about February 1 by the new Robinso: 
3 Mig. Company [his concern was organized 
few months ago with authorized capital stock 
$100,000, and acquired the old plant of the Chas 
tric or pneumatic power. Portable,safe lotte Cordage Company | 


bales, barrels and rolls, clear to ceiling’s 
height. Builtto operate by hand, elec 
Operations 
and simple. started with 3,500 spindles, making 10s 

siery yarns, and using electric power. W 


New Designs and Improvements aun 4é pexalhens~ Wi. A. Wana 


it will pay you to get full information, W. E. G. Robinson is superintendent 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING (0. . - 


413 So. Washtenaw Ave., CHICAGO WOOLEN. 


mn 


Oregon, Portland The Portland Woolen Mill 
six-set plant, are running four sets and 20 loom 
1 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO, | &:> 72% 53% Siew ine Sins ss 2 


onstantly being improved 
Krams Ave., formerly Church St., Manayunk, Phila, Pa. 
nncvivania Philadelpl 


xtile achin holme & Son, incorporated with a ital of $8 
succeeding Wolstenholme & Clarke, 24th St 
id \ legheny Ave., hav elected omcers as 1 
Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishing Pickers, we fred W ia. a 
Automatic Square and Cone Willows, “ Schofield’ OW Alfre olstenholme, pres. ; H. Sherwor 
Intermediate Feed for Cards, Rag and Extract Dust- icks, vice-president and sales manager; Ho 
ers, Waste Pullers, Worsted and Shoddy Reels, All olstenholme. treasurer, and John Hawthor 
Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons. I Ime, treasu Cd ] awt 
secretary. The plant, which now contains 19 car 


Special Machinery Built. General Machinery Repairs. 15 combs and 30,000 spindles, which they opet 
Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty. o 


1 
75s, will be augmented by the opening un of a di 


French spun worsted and merino yarns up t 


partment for the spinning of worsted yarns on the 
Bradford system, the machinery for which th 
expect probably to install within the next sr 


Account for Every months. They sell direct to the weaving and kn " 
LABOR MINUTE | ‘= 


Here is the one logical method of keeping an accurate account Pennsylvania, Philadelphia he N. K Re 
of when you receive and when you send out let Manufacturing Co., located at Coral and Adam 
ce as & bendis as a ve Sts., where they are manufacturing worsted 
day or night. 4 ics on 35 broad looms, have under consideratio1 
FOLLETT’S a plan to increase the equipment and probably 
, New Model remove to another and larger location 
Time Stamp ee palit ae ce ce ot 
Absolutely sutomatic, requires no sttention, and I say ea, Philadelphia Dyson Broth I 
is the only POSITIVELY ACCURATE register on recently mentioned by us as Starting a plant 
the market. =. r the Lomax Mills for the manufacture of men’ 
a ir wear worsteds, have increased their equipment t 
are es RES yak city 18 broad looms w hich they are running on com 
mission work. 
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WOOLEN. 


Mills Starting Up. 
Connecticut, East Killingly The local pl 
Davis & Brown Woolen Company is 
de ready to resume operations aiter a 
dleness 
thode Island, Hope Valley Che 
Locustville Woolen C 
it once under the name of the Hope 
s Henry D. Bailey, wl 
iperintendent of the old company, wil 


mmipany Ss te 
» Was president 


buyer Chey will manutfact ire 
women's woolens and worsted 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket 
ut a week the Glenark Mill 
he property was purchased sey 
the Uxbridge (Mass ) Worsted 
ry been equipped as a wor! 
1,200 spindles, and drawing frames, 
‘reased to about 35,000 spindles The 
Manchester 
ommission weave! now located 
of Main and Bernon Street and the 


1 1 


been leased to the 


ts looms has been tarted Phe 
i fourth floors will for the present remai 
upied, but Messrs. Bachman and Root 
<bridge Worsted Company are understo: 
ve a plan for installing worsted looms 


floor 
o———<_—_ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Facts and Gossip. 


California, San Diego \ knitting p 
cen established in ; ling on Broadway 
St., to manufacture sweaters and 

] 


anada, Ontario, Ingerso \ hosiery knittin 


usiness 1s conduct by Guyette & Marco 


Canada, Ontario, Toront 
he Toronto Carpet Mfg. C 
idering installing knitting 

ture of sweaters. 


Canada, Ontario, Toronto 
Company, recently 
ee 
of Brampton, has 
Brampton 


Canada, Quebec, Sherbrook« \ new Yorl 

tm is reported to have taken up with the City 
ouncil a proposition to establish a silk hosiery 
glove and underwear plant in Sherbrooke 


( 


1 


Canada, Quebec, Shawinigan Falls. It is stated 
hat the Eagle Knitting Co., Ltd., of Hamilton 
s acquired the plant and business of the Shaw 
mgan Knitting Co., Ltd It was rumored 
ently that the Shawinigan plant would be tak 
er by the Oxford Knitting Co., Ltd., of W 
tock, Ont. This plan was not carried through 


Connecticut. Bridgeport. Owing to unforeseen 
‘theulties the plan of Peter Sotnick, 657 Maple 
>t., to establish a small knitting 
een postponed indefinitely 


business has 


MILL EQUII MENT 


MACHINERY FOR 


Making Cones 


Cop Tubes and 
Straight Shells 
For textile and manufactur- 
ing purposes 
Knitting loomsfor millinery, 
dress and upholstery 
trimmings 


629-631 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IF You Need 


GOLD SEALS 


You Need the Best 


Our Embossed Gold Seals and Labels are the 
Best for the mouse 


Our Tarnish Proof Gold Seals. are guaranteed 
not to change color in a 


or condition, 


climate 


Get our 1915 samples and prices. 


F, E. MASON & SON, - BATAVIA, N, Y. 


Leading Mauufacturers Embossed Seals and Labels 


Gilbert 
Wood Split 
Pulleys 


SAGINAW 
Manufacturing Company 


Saginaw, Mich., U.S. A. 


New York Branch, 88 Warren Street . 
Chicago Branch, 105-109 North Canal Sti 9 
Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities 
Cable Address: Engrave A B Cand Lieber’s Cot 8 


**“BEST 
BY 
TEST ) 





the Savannah Board of Trade, states that the ho- establishing a factory at that place. The p1 
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FACTS AND GOSSIP. New Jersey, Camden. Efforts are being n 

to interest Philadelphia hosiery manufacturer 

*Georgia, Savannah. George Purse, secretary of a site at 33rd St. and River Ave., with a vie. 
t 


siery mill that contemplated locating at Savannah, posed plant, if established here, will give empl 


desired to borrow $5,000 to cover, the cost of ment to about 50 hands. Charles Koerner, a s! 


moving and beginning operations lhe 


3oard of dealer, is trying to bring the hosiery manufactu 


Trade has been investigating the matter and they ers here, and hopes sufficient inducements wil! 
are not prepared to make any report at present offered. 


*Illinois, Chicago. The Strauss Knitting Mills, New Jersey, Trenton. Underwear and hosie: 
3230 No. Clark Street, whose business was re- knitting machinery has been ordered for the 
cently incorporated with capital stock of $15,000, knitting department to be established at the Ne 
| engage in the mail order business. Seamless Jersey State Penitentiary. 

half hose is manufactured on 8 knitting machines : ee hi ae s 

1 4 sewing machines. Edward Strauss is pres- New York, Cohoes. The Roff Underwear ( 
ident. treasurer and buyer pany, manufacturers of men’s underwear, are ré 
" ported to be running with night and day shifts 
Miss H. M : 


+: * foreign orders. 
the Russell Knit- ; ; J 
machinery to 330 New York, Dalton. W. D. Burt and M 
= > tle are r +o . "ache ry nsttin 
ontinue the business Bentley aré OSE ane the Keshequaw Knitting 
Company, a small plant engaged in the manufa 
ture of hosiery. Mr. Burt has been superviso: 
the town for the past eight years. 
I ) 


New York, Eddyville. The Merit Hosier) 
Company, Inc., has been organized with cap‘te 
stock of $5¢ 0,000 to manufacture hosiery by James 
Rubin, New Rochelle, Simon Lefowtiz, Charles 
M. Fernert, 784 Kelly Street, N. Y. 


Western 


according 


New York, Herkimer, The Gem Departmen 
f the Union Mills has started with night and 4a 
eater coats al shifts of operatives making woolen underwear on 


Thread and Sik S POO] S of any description 


Made from one piece, up to 6” long and 3’'dia. 


We are located in the best white birch region, Our work and prices 
seein to satisfy the most particular customers. We can give any 
finish desired, Estimates furnished on samples submitted 


E. L. Tebbets Spool Company, Locke’s Mills, Maine 
DIXON PATENT STIRRUP ADJUSTING SADDLE 


{1,200,000 pairs now in use 
Best Saddle for Top Rolls of Spinning Frames 


Send for Samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, Stirrups and Levers 


THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD, 
Made of paper and wood 


’ 
Needs no covers, a 


Will not split 
or warp; 


Not liable to break SHAPTEE aasTricns CONMANY 
BOX SHOOKS and CLOTH BOARDS. OXFORD. MA}3. 


AMERICAN OOK over the world’s biggest textile mills. onlay amet 
STEEL You'll see, then, the vast percentage of the 


- a oe PHILADELPHIA 
2,000,000 and more “Americans” thathasbeen V0. york ete 

SPLIT absorbed into the textile industry. Let us give Chieago 

PULLEYS casos for this preponderance of “Americans. and the better Dealers 


Everywhere 
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to 


bids for 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 1g 101 


Operatiol 

1 story brick 
A night and day schedule 1s ae res 
rce in the knitting department of the Bibb Pennsylvania, \ 
Company, which is working on an ordcr granted the  Meadvi 
; Rrallt l i idvl 

ye 1,000,000 pairs of socks for export. a : 


ck of $10,000 to 
w York, New York City The Eagle Ho- and knit go 
& Glove Company,, Inc., has been organ t 


rgia, Macon. 


ther 
E. Brownell and otl 


inufacture 


m 


11ers 


and 


fead\ 


build- 
yn of 


ns to the present 


been 
apital 
nosiery 
, ; 
i¢ X 
ts the 


with capital stock of $50,000 to m: 


Brownell Shoe Company, 


and }; 


similar goods The incor dealers in boots 
D. Johnson, 842 Madison 
saac Finkelstein, 1265 47th St., Brookly: 
Epstein, 216 E. 15th St., N. Y. 

York, New York City. A company known 
Manhattan Knitting Mills h f 
403 20th St. 

New York, Oswego. Machinery is being 
it of the Ontario Mills, now a part of the 
e & Stansfield Knitting Company, and m 
her plants of the conc« in Utica. 


csier 


ry, gloves and 
are Samuel 


tar 


tors 500,000 pairs 


New 


is ease 


[roth Co., operating 

1024 Filbert 
uipment and gO! 
rn 


Pennsylvania I id 


New York, Watertown. The Shaughnessy : se ee 
' Knitting Mills, with H. C¢ 
a 


ng Company has resumed full time operat 
ter a period of curtailment lasting about three ee succeeded _ Regal 
mths. Mr. Shaughnessy, head of the Willard St., where 

is Stating that indications were that the aa = eee ace 
isiness of the mill would be better this y« nee 

uring the past year and tl expected 

cal mill to benefit by the European order 
ived by other mills of the country as mill 
ut such orders would be called upon to 

ing the demands of the domestic market 
-al mill makes only cotton underwear 


North Carolina, Kernersvill 
losiery Mills Company is 
ht and day on a large 
xport and it will be late 
the contract will be 
h Winston-! m. The name « 
Shamrock Hosiery Mil rompany has been 
inged to the Hanes H Mills Co. and the 
pital stock has been increased from $100,000 to 
A. S. Hane 
Lines of 


Hanes as t1 
ilk ho- 


omen’ amless cotton and si 


Koni 


quoted 


al 
Onsumer OI 


t 1e 
al Lit 


Pe ’ 
siery COo., 


Orleans Sts., 


nnsylvania, 
locat da 


H 


nd 


eiore 


North Caroiina, 


‘ astra 
ysiery “ite 

: plushes, have 

atings 


» ClIaKiINg 


200,000. 
G. 


— r which th 
unt 

al len, worste 

eee a n direct. 

latcn 


prod 


*Oklahoma, Muscogee 
tting Company, re 
into the knitting 

the present will confine its 
iking of cloth gloves. The 
sewing machines. W. L. Lindhar 
J. Carey, vice-president and R. 
ary 


1 
ent 


t nds to 


and treasurer. 


¢ 
é 


ennsylvania, Harrisburg. Report has 
ern cal or Knitting Co 


led . 


the Excels 
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Printing Rollers 
Singe Plates 
and Sheets 


Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 


New Bedford, Mass. 


OUR CUARANTEE: 
SUPERIOR QUALITY PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


2-4 PRONSFIELD 
CARD 


—! GRINDERS 


When Ordering New Cards 
Always Specify ‘« DRONSFIELD”’ Grinders 


The Grinders of World-Wide Fame 


Supplied by all the leading 
Textile Machinery Importers, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON BRADFORD 
MASS. ENG. 


ATKINSON, HASERICK & COMPANY 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
MILL SUPPLIES 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
COMMERCIAL TRUST 
BUILDING 


Special shaped carbon, black diamond, pointed tools for 
turning pepe, rag, corn husk and cotton calender rolls, 
hard rubber, fibre, etc. Manufactured by 


Thos. L. Dickinson, Successor to John Dickinson, 64 Nassau St. 
New York Cit 


Walter W. Hodgson 


Card Stamping and Repeating 


FORALL TEXTILE FABRICS 
Also Repeating for Throw Overs for Fine 


and French Index 
315 West Lehigh Avenue - Philadelphia 


For Perfect and Economical Results in Speck 
Dyeing Worsted Piece Goods, use 


CRYSTAL SPECK DYE 


Covers all vegetable and other specks. 
Does not stain white silk threads in goods, 


Worden Chemical Works 
4 Cedar Street, New York 


Feb. 1915 


“Marathon” 


Oak Tanned Belting 
Worsted Aprons 


R. H. HOOD COMPANY 


1842 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPOTS 


ofl, grease and other mill stains quickly and permanently removed 
by the Sanitex Process. Machines iustalied in Textile and Knit. 
ting Mills, or Spotting done fur the trade at reasonable rates. 

The Sanitex Co., 53 Uuion Sq., N. ¥Y., Dept. A. 


Elliot 


FOR PRINT WORKS 
GINGHAM AND 
COTTON MILLS, 
BLEACHERIES, 
BTC. ETC. 


Cloth Folder 
and Measurer = ufc 


ELLIOTT& HALL, 54% Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. 


The Chicago Portable Watchman’s Clock 


Approved by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and accepted by all Insurance Companies 


The Perfection of Watchman’s Detector Service 
Simple, Efficient, Tamper-proof, Durable 
WATCHMAN’S CLOCK AND SUPPLY CO. 
9 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 


SAVOGRAN 


Cleans Wool, Floors, Anything 
INDIA ALKALI WORKS, - BOSTON 


THE KRON SCALE 


Automatic “| oad and Look” Springless 


A Time, Labor and Money Saver 
Write for Catalog showing various types 


American Kron Scale Co. 
430 E. 53rd St., New York 
1029-1031 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Ber ie ee ia med ey 


in Cold and Cotors for all fabrics 


KAUMACRAPH COMPANY 


209-219 West 38th St., New York City 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Maine, Wilton \ force of 
putting the upper mill of the 
Company in order for running 
has been closed since spring. 


men is at work 
Wilton Woolen 


This depa:tment 


Maryland, Baltimore. It is expected that a 
neeting will soon be held to consider plans for 
the reorganization of the Mt. Vernon-Woodberry 
Cotton Duck Company. According to one plain 
the capitalization will be reduced and a change 
will be made in the name of the company. George 
Cator, a member of the Baltimore firm of Arm- 

rong, Cator & Co., importers and jobbers of tex- 
tile goods, is spoken of as a possible president 
i the reorganized company 


Massachusetts, Boston. The Hub Gore Makers, 
r. Martin & Bro. Mig. Co., the Bridgeport Elas- 
tic Fabric Co., and Leolastic have been merged 
nto a new corporation organized under the laws 
f Massachusetts with authorized capital stock of 
$4,900,000, under the style of Everlastic, Inc. The 
stock is classified as $1,000,000 preferred A, $2,000,- 
000 preferred B, and $1,900,000 common. The Hub 
Gore Makers have a large plant in Brockton, 1 
Martin & Bro. Mfg. Co., have plants at Chelsea 
and Lowell, the Bridgeport Elastic Fabric Com- 
pany has a plant at Bridgeport, Conn., and Leolas- 
tic has a plant at Bayonne, N. J. John E. Page, 
treasurer of the Hub Gore Makers, stated to the 
\dvance News that the several plants will be cor 
tinued as now conducted and that the permanent 
ifficers elected are Bertram T. Martin, president; 
William B. Spencer, vice-president and general 
manager: John Abbott, vice-president and counsel; 
John E. Page, treasurer; Walter L. Martin, clerk 
ind secretary; Charles B. Stretch, assistant gen- 
eral manager; Wilwyn Herbert, assistant clerk and 
issistant treasurer; and Herbert S. Blake, chair 
man of the Board of Directors 


Massachusetts, Boston. The American Cirenlar 
Loom Company, 45 Milk St., has closed the Cam 
bridge factory and the business here 1s 
wound up and the office removed from Boston to 
gv West St., New York. They no longer manu- 
acture textile goods, but have these goods made 
tor them by a Pittsburg concern. They continue 
te martufacture their steel conduits at Kenilworth 
Ni J 


being 


Massachusetts, Fitchburg. The Sh'‘rreffs Wor- 
sted Company has received’ an order fo- khaki 
cloth which is expected to keep the pl nt busy 


for some time. 


Massachusetts, Holyok« The profit sharing 
plan tried by the Farr Alpaca Company last year 
will be continued during 1¢15, according to a vote 
of the directors. The company recently distributed 
$100,000 among its emploves who had been with 
the company one year and given satisfactory ser 
vice. This year they will receive a wage dividend 
equal to the -dividenhd received by the stockhold 


ers 


*Massachusetts, Huntington. For the past few 
weeks the Huntington Mfg. Company has been 
taking advantage of the opportunity, the first in 


several years, to clean up a varied accumulation of 
yarns. When this stock is gone they probably 
will have no further business until the opening of 
the new season. They expect to get their share 
of the new business 


Massachusetts, Lawrence \t hearings held to 
arbitrate the claim of the Farwell Bleachery {or 
damages caused by seizures by the city of Law- 
rence for the new Central Bridge, Frank C. Shedd 
testifying for the bleachery 
their loss at $205,691 The maximum amonnt 
which Charles H. Fish, the expert for the city, 
would allow the bleachery company for the dam- 
resulting irom the seizure is $123,629. 
Charles T. Main, the mill architect and enginee:, 
is the arbitrator 


company, estimated 


ages 


Massachusetts, Lowell. Carding, spinning and 
twisting machinery is being taken out of the 
loweli plant of the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet 
Company and sent to the Clinton, Mass., and 
Thompsonville, Cenn., plant 

Massachusetts, Lowell. <A large foreign order 


has been received by the Appleton Company, 
which is to be finished by the middle of Februa~y 
and shipments are being made daily. The finish- 
ing department and certain other departments are 
being operated overtime 


Massachusetts, Lowell. The plant of the Mer- 
timack Woolen Company at Dracut is running full 
time and a number of departments are being op 
erated during the night 

Massachusetts, Millbury. Millbury Mills 1 and 
have started on an overtime schedule which is ex- 
pected will last indefinitely. The Mayo Woolen 
Company have been running some departments all 
night for several weeks 

Massachusetts, Millbury. Creditors have filed a 
petition in bankruptcy against the Nationa! Crasli 
Mfg. Company. S. L. Gabriel, president and gen 
eral manager of the concern, states that the action 
will be contested. The mill is running under con 
tract and has work for six months at a 
profit. The prospects, according to Mr 
are very bright if the company is let 
can secure more capital 


} 


good 
Gabriel, 
alone and 


Massachusetts. Monson. The Ricketts & Shaw 
Mill is working overtime until ten o'clock eve1 
ings on uniform cloths 


Massachusetts, North 
it the Talbot Mills have received an order for 
500 cuts of blue woolen uniform cloth for export 
Several departments of the mills art 


time to make the deliveries 


Billerica. It is reported 


running over 


require a 


Massachusetts, North Brookfie'd Machin 

gradually being started up by the Phoen 
Linen Company, which succeeded the Oxf 
Linen Mills, and about 90 peopl i now 
work 


Massachusetts, Norton. The Talbot Mfg. { 
pany, recently incorporated by | 
others, will not do a 
the present 


manufacturing busines 
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Something Better 
That’s 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 


Its use secures 


Better scouring effects 
Better washing effects 
Better bleaching effects 
Better effects from the dye 


If you are already using Wyandotte Textile Soda you 
know of these better effects and appreciate that Wyandotte 
Textile Soda readily and truly means "Something Better" to 
the mill which uses it. 


If you are not using it why not say to yourself, "I cannot 
afford to pass any article that guarantees me such results, and, 
too, when these results cost no more than the results | now get." 


sone a 


“Wyandotte” Order from your supply house, or 
| write us for further information. 


i Ome Crademark Card 


= | Wyandotte 
| of Concentrated 


Che J. B. Ford Companp, | S 
Wpandore, MkP. USA 
The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich., U.S. A. 


This soda has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES IN THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 


THE WOOL MARKET WOOLEN. 


sh embargo on woo! continues to dom 
wool markets of the world, despite the Enlargements and Improvements. 


pit 
: ‘i ; ; nit PSghs. of, oo aaa aie 
ief afforded by the release of Aus Connect cut, Killingly. At the Assawaga Com 
vony, where new construction work and improve- 
‘ ments have been under way for several months 
n the markets of this country, and hav: n the power department, a 600 h. p. engine 
the limits of the buyers’ ability to pay be installed within a few weeks giving the mil 


nerino wool Prices have advanced 


substantial cargoes of wool have been twice as much power as the plant has at 


: rO its ste; an 
from this country consigned to Germany, ‘TO™! team plant 


iroused the fear that the British Govern- Connecticut, Mysti \ new rl 

at the Mystic Woolen Company Recently 
provements were made in the installatron 
stock blower system and rearrangement 
g need for war purposes in nan\ equipment in the picker house ‘ancy cassimere 


make the embargo complete 


the materials of which 


ia. The German Government s¢ 1 all varns and flannels are manufac 
looms 


n the country early in the war, and ard ind QO4 
has als¢ en appropriated ax Indiana, Sullivas 
es for wort é al » been fixe 
goods lal ct is if a very Ul 
een to! 
iw mate! 
of trade has been g 


ders for army goods have helped to 


but this trade has been compara 


the hurrah 


TETRAZO COLORS 


FOR COTTON 


We offer these products in all shades for the dyeing of cotton in any form. 
Among them will be found colors specially adapted to meet the various re- 
quirements of fastness to light, washing, cross dyeing and fulling. 

Shade cards and samples, with full information, cheerfully furnished on 
application, 


AMERICAN DYEWOOD COMPANY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON HAMILTON, ONT. 
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Unless You Drink Whiskey 
We’ve Got You 


Direct Acting 


Nearly 2000 in 
Daily Use 


Double Geared 


No distiliery has ever Hook'd ‘er to the 
Bikr. 

But when you smoke your “Prince Albert,” 
remember R. J. R.ynolds Tobacco Co. have 
*“Hook’d ’er.”’ 

When vouclean up with “Ivory,” remember 
Proctor & Gamble have *- Hook’ ’er.” 


When you wipe vour little nose, remember 
the greatest handkeichief mukers—Achesun, 
Hardin Co.—have Hook’d ’er. 

When you slip on vourstockings, remember 
the Onyx Hosiery Mills huve Hovk’d ’er. 

When you take up your n°wspaper. re 
member the International Paper Co. bav: 
* Hook'd ’er.” 

When you buy the Pride of Towa,” remem 
ber that John Morrell & Co., the great packers, 
have “Hook’d ’er.” 

When yon ride in the cars, remember the 
American Car & Foundry Co. Lave *“Hook’d 
tor” 

When you hear the typewriter rattle and 
sing, remember the Remi: gton Typewriter Co. 
have **Hook’d ’er.”’ 

When you tell your chauffeur you are ready 
to go, remember the Packard and Cadillac 
folks have “Hook’d ’er.”’ 


When you warm your little toes or fry your 


ham, remember Detroit Stove Works, ‘‘Kala- 
mazoo Direct to You,’’ Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
huve all “Hook’d ’er.” 

When you enjoy your pork and beans and 
other “57 vurieties,” remember that H. J. 
Heinz Co, have “Ilook’d ’er.” 

When you paint up the old shebang, just 
remember “We Paint the Eurth,” Sherwin- 
Williams & Co. have *Huwk’'d ’er.” 


When you turn on the electric light, remem 
ber the General Electric Co. huve “ Hooked 'er.”’ 


When you write Her a sweet little note or 
two, remember Crane & Co. (Dalton) have 
*Hook’d ’er.”” 

When you slip your pretty mug into the 
“Arrow” circle, remember Ciuett, Peabody & 
Co. have “Hook’d ’er.” 

When you take Her ont fora little ice cream, 
“the Velvet Kind,” or some other, remember 
Crane and Chapin-Sacks, and other ice cream 
fellows have all “Hook’d ’er.” 


And so we could go on for this whole 
paper full 


When you read of Uncle Jobn D. and the 
Laird of Skibo handing out their millions to 
feed the hungry or bring Peace on earth, re- 
member that both the United States Steel and 
Standard Oil have “Hook’d ’er.” 

Here’s the Moral—If you’ve got steam 


Hook ’er to the Biler 


CRAIG RIDGWAY & SON CO., Coatesville, Pa. 
Elevator Makers to Folks Who Know 


BLEACHERS! 


Your value to the mill is in what you know. 
Can you say to them: 
**T know how to bleach without, weakening, 


without yellowing, 


and elasticity. 


**T knew how to 
Come- 
*‘*T know 


in 


paratus*% 


COS 


do away 
backs. 


and without 


oo > 


without loss 


of softness 


with Damage and 


how to do this without increase 
calling for 


new ap- 


If you can’t say this, apply for ‘‘*Our Free 
Correspondence Course on Peroxide Bleaching.’ ’ 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 


NEW YORK 
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CHART SHOWING COURSE OF PRICES FOR WOOL, TOPS, AND WORSTED YARN AT BRADFORD, 


THE BRADFORD MARKET 
Bradford, Eng., Jan 
in army fabr 
thropes purchases 
to next Jun 
sbred., 


( 


docks which 
ontract date 
In general, 
maintenance of high 
ter than a month ago 


In England merino has been abnorma 


elaton to crossbred, 


cos tops fetching two « 


ore than super Hos Phe disparity IS 


msumption of merino and causing 
| 


spinners 


iat line to be busy Were the Continental mil 


at werk it would be natural to expect a rise, but 


spinners hope to realize more for varns than any 
extra that they have to pay for wool 
English wools are firmer in 


respons¢ 


to the 


] 


treneth of crossbreds and skin wools are in good 


lemand. Machinery is very fully employed upon 
goods requiring a lot of wool to make and bus! 
! - 

than in army 


ness other fabrics is distinctly im 


roving. Dissatisfaction prevails in some quarters 


ver the restrictions upon the export of merino 
vool and noils, but there is no word of an inten 
tion to remove the embargo as yet. The situation 
lifting the 
Until 


imports are 


vill not be easy enough to encourage 


embargo for probably a month or two 


hand and the 
is lacking 


irge arrivals are at 


more accessible inducement 


BRADFORD MARKET 
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ENGLAND 


WOOLEN MILL NEWS 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


juipped | 
largement is a 
and the new mac 
ind preparatory 

juipment will re 

le the company 

department 

yperat } 
machinery 


yarns, 40S to & , are manutactur 


arolina, Kannapolis. Machinery is being 
1 the new addition to.the car 
Mill of the Cannon Mfg. C 
card room in No. 2 Mill 


ompan 


North Carolina, Lexington he contract 
he addition to the plant of tl 
Mills Co has been le to Lee 


langer C 

Harbin 

Lexington, and calls ompletion of 

addition by July 1 This extension will mak« 

mill 956 feet long and the new equipment will 

clude 15,000 ring spindles and 420 looms, making 
the total equipment 41,000 spindles and_ 1,160 
looms. The contracts will soon be awarded for 31 
additional cottages for 
with electric lights, water and sewerage cornnec 
tions. The first unit of the Erlanger Mills has 
been in operation less than a year A special 
cloth for “B. V. D.” underwear, manufactured by 
Erlanger Bros., of New York, is made. The cap 
ital stock of the Erlanger Cotton Mills C 
is $600,000. M. S. Erlanger, 
dent; G. W. Mountcastle, 
and buyer, and J. M 


operatives to be equipped 


ompany 
New York, is presi 
Lexington. treasurer 
Gamewell, superintendent 
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CREDIT 


Every merchant is aware of the fact that 
there are constant improvements in me- 
chanical devices to simplify the manufac- 
ture of merchandise. 

The successful merchants instantly install 
the machine or attachment that increases 
the efficiency of labor, or safeguards the 
welfare of employees. 


Surely the successful Textile Man- 
ufacturer has the same interest at 
heart in securing the most efficient 
credit system. 


The National Credit Office has introduced 
new features in the credit reporting field 
that increase the efficiency of the sales 


force and decrease the loss by bad debt. 


As this service is automatic, and unlimited 
in its scope, every manufacturer can afford 
to use it. 


Do not renew your contract for credit re- 
porting for 1915 until you have a demonstra- 
tion of the National Service. 


White to-day for full particulars of this 
new, automatic, Credit System. 


National Credit Office 
50 Union Square New York 


Feb. 1915 


Baer’s Automatic 
Yarn and Cloth 


Tester 


MOTOR DRIVEN 





Sold Exclusively Through 


ALFRED SUTER 


Textile Engineer 


200 Fifth Ave., New York 


PERMUTIT 


“MADE IN THE U. S. A.” 


and every day it is more and more extensively used “in the U. S. A.” 
for producing 


Vero Water as Soft as Rainwater 


1€ro 


No for all Textile Purposes NO 


HARDNESS 


hej THE PERMUTIT COMPANY 


30 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Write for Booklet, ‘‘Permutit in Textile Industry’’ HARD 


es 
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CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON TO DATE, 
The short, heavy, horizontal lines indicate the size of the cotton crops in millions of bales. 


THE COTTON MARKET ‘ennessee, Johnsor 


Great Fall 


\ decided increase in the foreign demand for ; ; 
company to bDullid a new cotto 


itton and impro conditions the tte ' o 

oO t np ved nation mn the cotton 1 site at the railway unction just outside 
goods markets account for the advance in prices city limits According to report the company 
Exports at restricted by the lack of ships be capitalized at $500,000 and will build 
spindle cloth mill to be driven by electri 
: from the Eastern Electric Company’s wires 
normal rates in time of act An ' ‘ 5 ; 
Little is superintendent of the Republic 
in the advance was the belief that the Mills of Great Falls. S. C.. who shortly 


consumption would be much larger than completion of their plant a few years 


Eure have some ises been 


ag wel 
t was thought would be the case same months ported interested in building another 25 
mill to mak« 


igo. The movement into sight from Aug. 1 to P 
| 


o000-Sspi! 
int +} 
nt « LTS 


Jan. 22 is estimated by the “Chronicle” at 9,212, 


389 bales, as compared with 11,134,115 bales last 
; oP Enlargements and Improvements. 
*Alabama, Mobile 
Company added 
ng the past year 


: I 
st} wn : . , se1 sam 
me authority t ) 5 1 re be 


vear, which shows that de spite the record crop the 


South has been able to hold back the cotton that 
1 


1) 
( 
I 


otherwise h: sent prices much lo 


cotton 1 al > at 6,615,782 bales, as com ing department, but 


1 


bales on the corresponding 


oO ' ~ 22 , and cotton yarns are ma 
1914, 6,162,786 bales in 1913, and 5,884,686 nd cott 


from the management 


IQl2 Canada Quebex Sherbrooke 


ee Connecticut Cotton Mills, Ltd., 


ous 


COTTON. for additional looms and prey 
casawe At a recent meeting Obadial 


New Mills. been manager of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia The Sterling Mills, manager and dire 
Shackamaxon & Wildey Sts., have been started u Company at Daniel 
by James Tattersall with 12 looms which he i be identified with 

perating on ‘Turkish towels and Terry cl tal 1 


of 9 
He is sel 


WEIMAR BROS. Cotton ‘Mercerized Tapes 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES 
Phone Connections. Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


mpanies 
Daniel 


linz direct 
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Are You Going 
to Build? 


Do you contemplate a new plant, an 
extension or an alteration? 


Engineering of 
Shops and Factories 


By 


Henry Grattan Tyrrell, 
C. E. 


3090 Pp-, Ox, fully illus., 
$4 17s) net, postpaid 


Covers every detail of 
the construction and 
equipment of plants. 


It gives full, practical 
details on location, ar- 
rangement of depart- 
ments and machines, 
materials and com. 
parative costs, ven- 
tilation, lighting, etc. 


Mr. Tyrrell covers 
every modern tend.- 
ency and feature in 
factory building. He 
has observed widely, 
Several chapters were 
written by specialists. 


It is a valuable work 
for the superintendent, 
manager and owner 
of every factory, shop 
or plant, 


FOR SALE BY 
LORD & NAGLE COMPANY 
Textile Publishers and Booksellers 


144 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 








READY FOR DELIVERY 


Textile Design and Colour 


By WM. WATSON 


360 Pages; 410 Diagrams; Cloth 
Price $2.50 


Devoted exclusively to single cloths, the con. 
struction and combination of simple and special 
weaves, the structure of standard cloths, the 
theories of colour and application of colours to 
textile fabrics; the designing of ordinary figured 
fabrics forms an important section 


Compound and special cloths are fully dealt 


with in “Advanced Textile Design” by the same 
author. 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY, 144 Congress, St., 
BOSTON. 


New Free Catalog of Textile Books Sent on Request. 


COTTON MILL NEWS 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

Connecticut, Danielson. The capital stock o 
the Quinebaug Company is to be increased fron 
$500,000 to $750,000. The money from the sale o 
the new shares will be devoted to purchasing new 
equipment and making mprovements in the mills 
Sheetings and shirtings are manufactured on pres 
ent equipment of 43,000 ring, 22,000 mule spindles 
and 1,500 looms. It was noted recently that a 
large amount of new machinery would be installed 


Connecticut, Killingly. New equipment ordere 
some time ago by the Killingly Mfg. Company is 
being erected and will increase the capacity about 
30 per cent Practically all the new machinet 
will be running early in February except the new 

Recently the plant has been running ove: 
lire'fabrics are. manufactured. 


*Connecticut, Putnam. The addition to the 
plant of the Manhasset Mfg. Company, on which 
work was started last October, is completed and 
miachinery 1s being installed. The addition i 
three stories high and contains about ten thou 
sand square feet of manufacturing space. Tire 
duck is manufactured. The Manhasset Mfg. Com 
pany and the Waterman Worsted Company, the 
latter concern manufacturing worsted goods, are 
running all night 


Connecticut, Unionville. The business of J 
Broadbent & Son has been incorporated with cap 
‘tal stock of $125,000, and organization has een 
eifected with Fred J. Broadbent, president and 
buyer; A. C. Broadbent, treasurer, and J. D 
Horsiall, superintendent An addition is unde 
construction which will be 3 stories high, 100 by 
50 feet, and a quantity of new machinery is to be 
added for manufacturing cotton batting and ab 
sorbent cotton, 


Georgia, Columbus Che Muscogee Mig. Com- 
pany, which closed in December for the purpose 
of installing new machinery, has resumed manu 
facturing. It is stated the expert demand _ for 
goods is increasing and it is expected the plant 
wili be continued on full time. Tickings, towels 
quilts, cheviots and similar goods are manufac 
tured, Several months ago the Muscogee Mfg 
Company purchased all the property on the west 
side of Broad St. between 14th and 15th Sts., and 


it is reported that a new 25,000 spindle addition 
will be built 


Georgia, Macon. Orders have been placed by 
the Bibb Mig. Company for new preparatory ma- 
chinery and new twisters. New equipment will 
a'so be installed in the Posterdale Mills to re 
place old machinery. These improvements will 
cost between $75,000 and $100,000. 

Georgia, Rome. The Anchor Duck Mills are 
having plans drawn by Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
for a waste mill, 200 by 100 feet, with an ell, 40 by 
50 feet. A waste yarn spinning plant is to be 
equipped and arrangements have been made for 
the system that is to be used. 
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In Times of War 
Prepare for Peace 


The record of 1914 is written, the results analyzed. 
You know what you can afford to do in the way 
of new equipment and what you cannot afford 
not to do to prepare for the great volume of 


business approaching on the inevitable wave of 


prosperity. 


Let us talk things over with you. We are 
specialists in textile machinery from the picker 
to the loom, and should be able to suggest things 


of interest. Write us. 


POTTER & JOHNSTON MACHINE COMPANY 
Pickers and Revolving Flat Cards 
WOONSOCKET MACHINE & PRESS COMPANY 
Roving and Drawing Frames 
FALES & JENKS MACHINE COMPANY 
Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 


EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE COMPANY 


Spoolers, Reels and Spindles 


NORTHERN REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
Manufacturers Equipment Company J. H. Mayes 


136 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. Independence Building, Charlotte, N.C. 


pail 
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MERCERIZED 
YARNS 
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Dyers, Bleachers, Gassers- 





Dyers of Colors Fast to 


SUN AND BLEACHING 


Aberfoyle Manufacturing 
Company 
CHESTER, PA. 
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402 Morris Building 746 Insurance Exchange 
Philadelphia Chicago 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO DATE 


THE COTTON YARN MARKET 


the cotton yarn business during the month ot 


January was rather unsatisfactory Probably not 


ver 50 per cent. of the Philadelphia looms are in 


operation. This, with the jump of from 1 1/2 to 


ents per pound in spinners’ quotations, h 


as 


caused the market to become stagnant within the 
past few days. Spinners claim that with even the 
idvance in price they are hardly able to show a 
profit and refuse to consider business at lower 
gures. Manufacturers state that it is almost im 


possible to run their looms even at prices based 
n the lower yarn quotations, so there is no in istern Two-Ply Skeins 


lucement for them to speculate in yarns for which 


at present he se requirement 2/208 warps 


which were g for 15 cents per pound a few 


the spinners at 17 to 


/ 


is about the market 


Philadelphia Even at that figure hardly a 
business has been done. Warps which sold 

16 1/2 cents for 2/30s are now held as high a 
g cents by the spinner and local ; are 18 to 
Is 1/2 


2 cents for stock descriptions. The future 


the yarn business depends wholly on the develop 
nent of the demand for manufactured fabrics. Un 


this demand increases it will be impossible for 


pinners to obtain the prices which they are 


ng at present Should there dev 


quot 
lop an active 
or manufactured go there is littl 


doubt but that prices 


mav go t ‘na higher 
basis 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKET 


Eastern Cops 
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Broad Silk and Ribbon Manufacturers 


cannot obtain their maximum production unless the 2 or 3 
ply Spun Silk Yarn used for warping is free from imper- 
fections and true to size. 
We make a specialty of warping yarns either in 
or dyed, put up on spools, cones, tubes or 
skeins. A sample lot will be gladly made 
up to your specifications on request. 
We make singles in all sizes on cops 
in the grey. Do you want to see samples? 


Nonotuck Silk Company il 


CorTiceLit SitK MILts 
Established 1S 
SPUN SILK VARNS 
Florence, Mass. 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. 


Windsor Locks, ~ Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Boucle, Bourette and Spirals, in Cotton, Wool 
Novelty Yarns , Worsted, Mohair and’ Silk. ; : 


Cotton Warps on Beams, Jack Spools, Tubes and Cones, 


In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed. 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns jn ksi Gooacina Worn Pie 


in Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics. 


MONUMENT MILLS, “usstonc 
HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS White, Colors, Bleached 


On Beams, Jack-Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS | ". 32s." | “WiekEtt 


PRESS PAPER |.° iis | SPECIALTIES 


HIGHEST GRADE FOR ALL PURPOSES 
BEST VALUE JACQUARD CARDS Inquiries Solicited 


rainsow, conn. THE MERWIN PAPER CO aandiittonn. 
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. ‘POW! Vsmission, 
me on Lambeth Anff Pircvitte Compound. 


New Bedford, Mass 


| | “Wuy Not Try LAMBETH NEXT TIME” | 


JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


Cotton Yarns 


PROVIDENCE, FR. |. 
Providence, Chicago, Philadelphia, New York 


Fred Sternberg & Co. 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
marazeo’,| COTTON YARNS 


C. MOORE @ CoO. 


Manufacturers of 


Twines, Threads and Yarns 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all 
kinds on hand and made to order 


S. W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts,, Phila, 


JAMES E. MITCHELL CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON YARNS 


122-124 Chestnut Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, - Boston, Mass, 


Reels for Cotton roa 


Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers 
LINDSAY, HYDE & CO., 


2124 to 2130 E. York St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Students Cotton Spinning 
By NASMI1H 
Price $3.00. Express prepaid 


FoR Student and Manufacturer. Covers all operations 
from ginning through ring and mule spinning. 


600 pages, 600 illustrations, drafts, plans, etc. 


Lord & Nagle Co., Publishers, Boston 
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ORSWELL MILLS 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Capacity, 45,000 Spindles. 


HIGH GRADE YARNS 


From Egyptian and Peeler Cotton, Carded or Combed, in Chains ané 
Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools, Cops, Cones, Tubes, Single or T wistec 


JENCKES SPINNING COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


COTTON YARNS 


CARDED and COMBED. in Nos. 10 to 120, from PEELER EGYPTIAN and SEA ISLAND COTTONS 
MERCERIZED YARNS, IN SINGLE OR PLY, A SPECIALTY 


Industrial Tape Mills Co. 


Jasper and Huntingdon Sts, Phila,, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


SPOOL TAPES. STAY BINDINGS AND BRAIDS 


Also Sole Manufacturers of 
SAXON 
New Guaranteed Non-Shrinkable Tape 


Knitting and Weaving 
YARNS 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 
Large Assortment 


EDWARD S. HYDE 


22GC¢ CHESTNUT STREET 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HUGHES FAWVCETT 
115 and 117 Franklin St., New York 
Linen Weaving and Knitting Yarns 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twines 
And Linen Yarns and Threads for every purpose 


Turkey Red Yarns 


LARGE STOCK PROMPT DELIVERIES 


LINDSAY THOMPSON & CO., LTD. 


FLAX SPINNERS BELFAST, IRELAND 


Linen Weaving and Knitting Yarns 


LINEN THREADS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


T. J. PORTER & SONS 
Selling Agents, Philadelphia 


Large Stocks 
Quick Delivery 


F. W. MAURER & SONS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fringes, Tapes, Bindings & Narrow Fabrics 


Office and Factory: WAYNE AVE. and BRISTOL ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Meet the require. 


ments of any 
bp da S cotton, woolen or 
worsted mill. 


May we send samples? 15 colors and white 


LOWELL CRAYON CO, sasctScturers LOWELL, MASS. 


TRADE MARK ON EVERY BOX 


The wonder Stencil Machine , eer 


by thousands of 
manufacturers and 


Also 
manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil 
Board, Write 
for prices and 
samples, 


a half a minute 
redu oh cost of 1-10 
W rue tor catalo 


101 Beekman St. 
New York, U.S.A 


few Tort, US. 


Established 1844 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON 


(WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, Paterson, N.J. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS. 
RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, etc., for Cotton, Silk, 
Flax, Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 

Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings. 
REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 


The Ramie Agency Ramie Yarns and Threads 


HAVE REMOVED 
TO NEW AND LARGER QUARTERS AT 


Manufacturers’ Agents 


New York 


432 FOURTH AVE. 


Corner of 29th St. 
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THE LINEN YARN MARKET 
The market has 


quiet since our last report, not so much from the 


linen yarn been exceedingly 


small inguiry as from the scarcity of suitable 


yarns. Manufacturers are not inclined to accept 


advances until their present stocks at the fac 


tories have been used up, as business on the fin 
ished goods is not showing them a corresponding 
advance in price. The demand for finished goods 


has been considerably curtailed and few buyers 


are prepared to stock goods at their enhanced 


The 


At the same time it is exceedingly firm 


values. yarn market is not by any means 
excited. 
and spinners are not inclined to force business, 
but are quietly allowing the manufacturers to come 
In some districts the flax market has 
Should the 


remain unchanged and an ample supply of water 


after them 


been practically cleaned up weather 


for the scutching mills continue, some of the dis 
tricts will have all their flax cleaned up in a few 


weeks. There is a probability that some of the 


spinning mills may go on short time until they 


receive further supplies of flax from the Conti 
nent 
The 


and most of the 


American demand for linen is very meager 


mills are inclined to put their 


looms on cotton as our market for linens has not 


risen to such an extent that manufacturers can 
see their way clear to manufacture goods at the 


enhanced prices tor yarns 


("A™ Quality) 


GOMES a nccnvegecsccccavessssss GR 
cones sa ceoeckn ate tia . 96 
COMGS © che wee seins oes ae snes See 
cones .. aes evel eeyds Bee 


Lea 
Lea 
Lea 
Lea 

Lea cones Pace nc dates 15 
Lea cones 

Lea cones , 

Lea cones  eeeee ‘ pectee aa 


New Mills. 

Georgia, Atlanta. James L. Logan, 1301 Healey 
Bldg., commissioner of the Spink Estate, and as 
sociates, are interested in the development of a 
town within fifty miles of Atlanta and plan to es 
tablish there a plant for manufacturing hosiery, 
sash cord, cotton banding and other products. M1 
Logan is interested in information on equipment 


Georgia, Columbus. A new company is being 
organized by J. K. King and Hubert Murray to: 
the purpose of establishing a knitting mill with 
initial capacity of 250 dozen pairs of hosiery per 
day. It is understood that quarters have been se 
cured im a brick building at the corner of 11th 
St. and 12ti Ave., and that arrangements are 
being made for machinery Men’s half hose wil! 
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be the prodvct. Messrs. King and Murray were 
connected with the Massey Hosiery Mills, which 
have been absorbed by the Perkins Hosiery Mills 


“Massachusetts, Hudson. The Shetland Knit 
ting Mills, Inc., recently reported organized with 
capital stock of $8,000, will begin the manufacture 
of infants’ and children’s worsted knit goods in 
the building at 8 Houghton St. in February or 
March. The number of knitting machines and 
sewing machines has not been decided upon. 
Electric power will be used \lbert B. Freeman 
is president, and Harry C. Beless, treasurer and 
buyer. ‘lhe product will be sold direct 


Michigan, Norway H. Erickson has equipped 
a small plant for the manufacture of sweaters and 
various small knitted articles 


‘Minnesota, Rushford The hosiery knitting 
plant established here by J. H. Backman com 
prises 15 latch needle knitting machines, operated 
by steam and gasoline power on all-wool 
less hosiery. Lhe product is sold direct 


seam 


*New Jersey, Passaic. Construction work has 
been completed on the new 4-story brick mill of 
Paul Guenther and machinery is being erected t 
make men’s and women’s full fashioned silk ho 
siery. Mr. Guenther, who is president of Paul 
Guenther, Inc., at Dover, N. J., recently pur 
chased 14 acres bordering on the Lackawanna R 
R. tracks. The new plant in no way affects the 
one in Dover. 


*New York, Canandaigua \bout February 
the Roper Knitting Co., Inc., will begin manufac 
turing in a building on North Main St. This con 
cern has been manufacturing at Pittsford. A few 
weeks ago the business was incorporated and the 
building on North Main St., Canandaigua, was 
purchased. They manufacture men’s, women’s and 
children’s sweaters, sweater coats, and novelties 
and inthe plant here will have electric power, The 
capital stock is $15,000. 
dent and buyer, and A. C 


Roper is presi 
Clark is treasurer 


( re rege 


*Pennsylvania, Allentown. Five knitting ma 
chines and 30 sewing machines, all new, will com 
rise the equipment of the Werle Underwear 
company, which is establishing a plant at 722 
anden St. for manufacturing children’s waists 
and boys’ and girls’ union suits. Manufacturing 
will be started about February 1. Electric power 
will be used. The new company is composed of 
Mrs. K. A. Werle and C. H. Patterson. Mrs 
Werle was connected with the Nazareth Waist 
Company for twenty-eight years, resigning that 
connection on January | 


( 
I 


Pennsylvania, Boyertown. John Blood & Com 
pany, 7th and Somerset Sts., Philadelphia, manu 
facturers Of men’s and women’s seamless hosiery, 
have interested local investers in a new hosiery 
mill project and it is expected that a mill will be 
erected here which will give employment to sev 
eral hundred hands. Plans for the building are in 
preparation and, according to reports, construc; 
tion work will be started in about two weeks 
Among the local people interested are Daniel C 
Brumbach and Fred S. Koons 
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Boomer & Boschert 


BALING PRESSED 


ARE THE STANDARD 
Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint 


Any Size 


Any Power 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


este,» 
ENUCKLE JOINT. 


GEARED 
SPEED REDUCING DEVICES 


TO CONNECT 
HIGH SPEED MOTOR TO MACHINE. 
GEARS AUN IN OIL .CASES DUSTPROOF 
OTHER TYPES 


e wate eT 


338 WEST WATER ST., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


HYDRAULIC, 


THE A.& F. BROWN ®. 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 


793 BARCLAY STREET 
NEW YORK 


SPECIAL MACHINERY BUILT TO PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


A complete Catalog of all Textile Books in the Fnglish language on textile sub- 
SENT FREE jects that are in “~ and that are of present value, classified under the different 


subjects to which they pertain. This catulog should be in the possession of every 
mill man, We can supply any textile or technical book, whether of our own publication or not, at lowest prices, 


LORD & NAGLE CO.,, Boston, Mass., Publishers of the Textile World Record. 


Style No. 5010 ¥ oe 


You Can Lower Your Costs} | Torsion 9) Cotton Yarn 
With Balance Numbering Scale 


Automatic 
Accurate , 
Records MRR cae 


of Output : Mearns 


No Mistakes 
No Arguments 2 
30 Days Free Trial 


Durant Counters 


Show the value of each employee, of each ma- 
chine, reduce overhead, stimulate production. 


Whether you measure product by piece, picks, inches, 


yards, or any other way, we have a Counter for your 
particular needs. Write for Catalog 20. 


Durant Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis, 


Wm. V. Threlfall, Marshall Building, Boston 
Charles Hammer, 260 West Broadway, New York 


This balance is so constructed that the Yarn Number from num- 
ber 200 to 5 is read direct from scale beams. No figuring re- 
quired. We make a similar scale for woolen and worsted yarns, 
Manufacturers of Special Scales for Special Purposes. 
THE TORSION BALANCE COMPANY 
Factory, Jersey City, N. J. Office, 92 Reade St., New Yor, 


Pacific Coast Branch - San Francisco, Cal. 
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KNIT. the details have not been decided. It is probable 

that the number of knitting machines comprising 

Mills Starting Up. the initial equipment will be greater than ten ma 
lines, the number originally stated. The com 
pany has capital stock of $30,000. W. C. Kyle. 
formerly superintendent of the Chattanooga Knit- 
ting Mills, is president and general manager; and 
[. Walter Fred, secretary and treasurer. The of 


*Canada, Ontario, Orangeville. The new Dods 
Knitting Co., Ltd., which recently began manuia 
turing, has 6 sets of woolen cards, 20 knitting ma- 
chines and 30 sewing machines and is manufactur 
ing men’s flat and ribbed underwear. John M . ee x 
Dods of the Alton (Ont.) Knitting Mills, organ- fice is at the 5. E corne! of Broad and 8th Sts 
ized the new concern and is president and buyer 


A high grade of men’s silk half hose will be man 
: . ; ufactured and finishe: Oswald Rothe, f | 

Andrew W. Dods is treasurer, and Samuel Parker ufactured and finished wald Rothe, ¢ 

superintendent 


uperintendent of the Aseptic Cotton Pr 

Company, will be in char; he dveit 
*Virginia, Williamsburg. The Old Dominion ishing 

Knitting Miils has been incorporated with capital 

stock of $15,000. John McGinnis is president and 

Edmond Fuxin, secretary and treasurer. These 

nen are starting up the old Williamsburg Knitting 

Mill, as noted in previous reports, and it is under 

stood the new corporation will operate the plant 

on sweater coats 


*Wisconsin, Brodhead. George Schmitz, D. | 
Hooker and J. C. Berryman, who formed a part 
nership for the manufacture of sweater coats, un 
derwear, hosiery and other knit goods, are man 
ufacturing under the name of the Brodhead Knit 
ting Company Quarters have been rented 
manufacturing started January 7. Mr. Schn 


the superintet dent 


1 


Enlargements and Improvements. 
Canada, Ontario, Gananoque Th 
Company is considering plans for starting a knit 
ting department and will manufacture wool] socks : a 
E. M. Booth is manager nnessee, Shelbyville 
Cotton Mills has 


000 to $90,000, and 


Canada, Ontario, Toronto. » Star Knitting 
Company has moved fro1 ing St. to larger 1 
f : . . a = to increase the plant 
quarters at 92 Sherbourne St. and will make in +. 9 
; : ; spindles. werey added 
creases in the equipment. Worsted knitted nov 1 . 
j and otner macninery 
elties are manufactured. : : ; 
manufactured, 


Canada, Ontario, Chesley Che hosiery knit- *Texas. Denison. 
ting department equipped by the Chesley Woolen the Denison Cotton 
Mills Company comprises 4 knitting machines and and replacing the 
1 sewing machine on which heavy woolen socks cently gave ° 

} 


re being mad was stat 


Georgia, Macon. The Southland Knitting | supporting the 


+ 


inufacturers of women’s ribbed underwear and e 


rit } 


ive recently added some new equi 


*Pennsylvania, Slatedale. The ne 
being established here by Eugene F. Krum 
ted d by Henry W. Gl 
which l 40 by 60 teet, 3 stories high The pl 
be known as the Slatedale Knitting Mills, |] 
’ Krum, proprietor. Before the first 


t the m ; ture f hildren’ 
\ tri¢ nanutlacture Ol ecnidaren s 


n a building own 


be started with I2 ribbe rs, § loopers, 
knitters, ing mercerized yarns, 2/30s, 


1 2/7os. Steam power will be used. 


2/508 ant 


*Tennessee, Chattanooga Possession has 


taken of a building on Market St., between 4th 
znd 5th Sts., by the new Nick-a-Jack Hosiery 
Mills, whose organization was recently noted. 
[he structure is being remodeled. A full report 


the new concern cannot be given as many 
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SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers of 


PICKERS—Lumpers; Rag, Burr, Wool, Cotton, Jute, 
Fearnaught and Garnett Pickers; also Rag, Carpet 
and Jute Shredders. 


WILLOWS—Continuous Cotton Stock Opening, Clean 


ing, Metal Extracting and Condensing Outfit; also 
Square Box and Cone Willows or Dusters, 


GARNETT MACHINES - For carding cotton and 
woolen waste clippings, etc.; also for manutactur 
ing cotton, wool and jute batting or felts 


FEEDS -Self feeds for cotton, wool, worsted or jute; 
also Came! Backs, Blamires and Apperlys. 


METALLIC BREASTS 
Stripping Feed Rolls for Cards and Garnett Ma 
chines. 


RECLAIMING MACHINE —For Opening and Clean 
ing various kinds of Cotton Mill Waste. 


Special 


| CARDS 


Burring Machines and Self- 


Woolen, Worsted, Cotton Waste, Shoddy, Hair 
and Jute Cards; also Special Curds for the manufac- 
ture of Wool Hats. 

MULES—Heavy and 
Yarn. 

TWISTERS - Plain or Fancy Twisters for Flake, Loop 
or Bourette Yarn. 


BOBBIN WINDERS— Automatic Jack Bobbin Builder 
and Adjustable Creel for different length spools. 


WARPING MACHINERY—Copper Cylinder Warp 
Dressers with single and double size pans; beam- 
ers; Section and Pinless Warp Mills, Creels and 
Dresser Spoolers for Wool or Worsted. 


GRINDERS, Etc.—Floor, Traverse and Portable Grind. 
ers for Cars. Garnetts or Rag Pickers;also Turning 
Rests, Fillet Winders, Card Clothing Stretchers and 
Cleaning Frames. 


Durable for Wool and Waste 


Circulars furnished for cach Machine 


Felting Machinery for Manufacturing Soft Felts or Commercial Batts, for Mattresses, Comforts, etc, 
from Cotton Waste, Linters, Jute, Wool and Wool Waste 


A complete line of Machinery for Manufacturing Gunny Bagging from Old Gunny Bagging 
Complete Equipment for Manufacturing Mop Yarn and Rope from Cotton Waste 


Estimates and complete plans furnished 


4 Cylinder 30’ Garnett Machine 
Send for Circular R 85 


A Garnett Machine of this size will reduce to fibre, hard 
twisted thread waste, without reducing the length of staple 


to any extent. 


Of course, we build smaller size machines for other 
kinds of stock. Send us a sample of yours. 


Our Automatic Self Feeder has the latest improvements 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE IN PRICE OF WORSTED YARN. 





THE WORSTED YARN MARKET tock and ing unable at the | 


present 
lhe worsted yarn market has shown conside1 re any at a satisfactory pric« 

able more activity within the past month and new 

business and inquiries have been decidedly more 
merous. Prices are being generally withdrawn BRADFORD SPUN YARN 


by spinners and new quotations on 1/4, 3/8 and —~ i 
‘ WwW common 


1/2 blood grades particularly, are being mad ( 4 low 1/4 
< + 


week to week following the rapid advances » 2/25 1/4 blood 
2/28 1/4 blood 
4 blood 


8 grades are now based on prices quoted and ob .y Q 


raw material end. Yarns made of 1/4 and 2 / 


blood 
ned for these wools which necessitate a consid » / > 8 blood 
ible advance These wools are being sold to - . S blood 
11 nst 5 Ss blood 
blood 
laine 

Ihe fact that buyers of »/29 delaine 


i¢ 


on a basis that quarter blood 2/32s wi 


2 to 85 cents per pound, with a pos 


th in the men’s wear, dress goods and Australian 


hel al 50 Australian 


goods lines haye been holding off has had : 
\ustralian 


30 and 3 
ruling today on an ordinary normal bus : levus 


keeping down much higher advances than 


yarns, The wool situation as regards 

and 1/2 blood grades 1s presenting 
rious problem Those who have made thet 
samples and figure on domestic stocks are begin 
ning to find considerable difficulty in obtaining 
is character of stock from now on \s soon as 


1 3 ply 20s straight 1/4 blood 


the buyer of goods appreciates the critical cond 
208-2 raigh blood 
} . . t 248 
ds commences rapid advances are predicted (Reduce & 


mn of the raw material market and the buying 


\s an illustration of the condition prevailing to 
lay we quote the following statements made by FRENCH SPUN YARN 
spinners in both the French and Bradford lines 
One savs: “On account of the condition of the 
vool market we cannot quote any satistactor 
73 1/2 blood 
ents for 28s and at the present time we will have 2 blood 


od 


rices foday we quote 72 cents for 1/26s and 


have a chance to cover on either topsoer woo 40 ‘ 
” | so delaine 

efore we can accept any orders Another spin , 
7 em 1/40 Australian 

er reports that they are withdrawing some yarns » es: Meteatnadios 


hat there is an inability 1/60 Austral 


none in 70 Austral 


their part to secure the wool, having non ™ 


rom the market stating t 
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Kdward Jefferson & Brother 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Worsted Machinery 


117-123 South 2d Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


William Whitman Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON and WORSTED YARNS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILA. CHICAGO CHARLOTTE 


JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


MINERVA MILLS 


Spinners of WORSTED YARNS 


For Weaving and Knitting 
In the Grey and in all colors and mixtures 
Philadelphia Office: 627-29 Bourse Bldg. 
Mills and Office: Bridgeport, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


J. B. Jamieson 


77 Summer St., Boston 


COTTON YARNS 


of all descriptions 
Correspondence Solicited 


HAROLD R. SHIRLEY 


242 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
French Spun Worsted and Merino Yarns 
Bradford Spun Yarns 
Woolen Yarns 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 


WOOL YEAR BOOK 


In one volume are given outlines of woolen yarn manufacture, 
worsted yarn manufacture,on both English and French systems, 
weaving and finishing. There are numerous useful calculations, 
tables, recipes and notes. Brought up to date annually. 600 pages; 
green flexible leather. Price, %1.00. 
of Textile B 

Lord & Nagle Co., Textile Publishers 
144 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 


Catalogue ks sent free 


33S ESE EEE 
Ss HIGH GRADE Ss 
© Bleaching, Fulling and Scouring © 
SOAPS a 
fF Red Oil and Olive Oil Crown Soaps —= 


S J. 0. Draper Co, i; Pawtucket, R.1. S&S 
3933S 
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For two ply knitting twist add 5c. additional to 
above prices 

For two ply weaving yarns add 7 1/2c. additional 
to above prices. 

FRENCH SPUN MERINO YARNS—FINE ONE- 

HALF BLOODS 

Standard Grade 

Merino Cop 

Merino Cop 

Merino Cop 

Merino Cop 

Merino Cop 

Merino Cop 

Merino Cop 

Merino Cop 

Merino Cop 

Merino Cop 

Merino Cop 

Merino Cop 

Mixes 


White 
White 
White 
White 
White 
Whiee 
White 
White 
White 
White 
So 20 White 
80/20 White 
r and Sanitary 
ing on 1/20 


50/50 
50/50 
50/50 
60/40 
00/40 
600/40 
70/40 
70/30 
70/ 30 
80/20 


ning on 1/30.. 
ning on 1/40 


WOOLEN AND MERINO YARNS 


utside of the spinners 
' ; 
yvernment orders such 


underwear, thet 


1 
ices have advance¢ 


trade wi 


arns 


get their 


based on the prices for 


from 10 to 15 cents 


There are 


advenced 


still higher 


going 


yarns, but when the actual pric 


} 


consumer he will not buy 


tions a normal amount 


1 woolen yarns, but as 


ig doing 11 


WOOLEN AND MERINO YARNS 


: Mixed 
Grey Mixed 
ht Grey All Wool 
jlored All Wool 
leached 
iched 
sleached All Wool 
lored Al] Wool ° 
ached 90/10 
All Wool sis 
Mixed All W 
Wool 


sje ag * ¢ 


1 
NIU 


So% 20 
90% 


to 


sleached 
( Tey 


ed All 


During the 


addition to 


Carolina, Kannapolis 1915 
Cotton Mills will build an 


growing demands for their products 


North 
Cabarrus 
take care ol 
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RAG AND SHODDY MARKET 
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THE RAG AND SHODDY MARKET 


The demand for rags of all kinds continues far 


Stocks 


Ithough sales have been restricted by the inability 


beyond the supply have grown 


) secure space on steamships for Europe. Qu 
bd 


tations are largely nominal because of the ab 


normal conditions prevailing everywhere Phe 


rdinary grade marks have lost their customary 


significance because graders have been 


hange the actual grades without changing the 


marks 
juick delivery 
ods 


xperienced men are unable to 


The shoddy mills are fairly busy, but for 


stock 


some of this trade being on 
at sea and the most 


make 


watching 


ior army g lhe trade 1s 
plans for any 
period, but are 


msiderable develop 


rents from day to day 


SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS 


White knit 

Red Hanne! 

Red knit 

Thibelts 

Fine dark merino No. | 

Fine light merino . a 

Fine black merino No, 2 
Light delaine 

Mixed delaine 

No. 1 dark worsted 

No. 2 dark worsted 

Black worsted 3:4 

Fine dark worsted clips 

3lue serge, old ay 

BOW DING CHD: 6c0s 000d cece 
New black fine worsted clip 
Light yarn, fine 

Dark mixed, fine yarn 

Dark blue hosiery clips, No. 1 
Dark Blue hosiery clips, No. 2 


30 35 
18-20 
20-21 
17-18 
14-15 
23-25 
15-10 
20-21 
12-13 
16-17 
14-15 
16-17 
19-20 
15-10 
16-20 
24-25 
28-30 
22-24 
17-20 
14-16 


NEW WOOLEN RAGS 


merchant tailor: 
ice light worsted 
gray worsted 
irse gray clips 
dark worsted 
slack worsted 
} \ orsted 
sroOwn worsted 
Blue serge 
serges 
ght serges 
dark 
Dark 


l 
lancies 


serges 
New blue flannel 
New scarlet flannel] 


7 
simaiier, 


able to 


SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK 


Soft woolen, best 
Red flannel 
White 4 
Merinoes, tine 
Thibelts 

Knit stock, red 


softs 


Light gray, underwe 
Coarse gray 

Blue knit 

\lixed hoods 
White knit stock 


nN Onr Ue he w 


North 


W heel h is 


Missis 


Carolina, McAdenville \ 
been received by the M« \dden 


sippi, Batesville 
ganized under the name of the 
Company, with capital stock 

ver the old plant of the 
and added a bleachery 


\ company has | 
Bates\ 
of $30,00 


Panol 


You Save Enough Insurance 
to Pay for the Equipment 


80 it costs you NOTHING to have the AMERI. 
CAN WATCHMAN’S CLOCK. Fully approved 
by all insurance companies. We equip factories 
with Fire Alarms, Signals, ete., also Employee's 
Time Recorders, end Telephone Systems. Electric 
Time System consists of Master Regulator in office 
with secondary electric clocks throughout the mill 
insuring accurate time, Send for particulars, 


Pettes & Randall Co., 150 Nassau St., New York 


OTTO KUNZE 


2542 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


Our Specialty: Fibre Covered Shuttles 
Of Every Description 


Samples sent on application 


Woolen «4 Merino 
YARNS 


Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills 


EATON RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Perforated Plates 
for Wool Washing 


Rinsing and Carbonizing 


In Special Metal 


BECKLEY PERFORATING CO., 
Garwood, N. J. 


OAK TANNED LEATHER BELTING 


AND - 


PICKER AND ROLLER COVERING LEATHERS 


CHARLES BOND CO., 520 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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Dependable Yarns for All-Silk and Silk-Mixture 
Goods 
Hundreds of prominent manufacturers of silk and silk-mixture goods have 


found it profitable to use and continue to use 


Cheney Silk Yarns 


as the basis of their products. These manufacturers are putting out quality goods and naturally require 
quality yarns. No better proof of the quality of Cheney Silk Yarns can be found than the fact that such manu- 
facturers have sufficient confidence to buy them regularly and place their own names on the finished product. 


Resist dyed yarns for cross dyeing of woolen mixtures, special silks for electrical and insulation purposes, 
and all other specials or staples delivered HENEY Quotations and samples gladly sent. 


are of superior quality, and include su every kind of goods made of silk—whether for 
dresses, millinery, decoration or upholstery, the haberdasher or inanutacturer, man of woman. 


CHENEY BROTHERS Silk Manufacturers 4th Avenue and 18th Street, New York 


National Silk Dyeing Co. 


Main Office, PATERSON, NEW JERSEY, 140 Market Street 


NEW YORK SALESROOM, 60 UNIVERSITY PLACE 

Skein Silk Dyeing of every description for every class of 
textile manufacture. 

Hosiery Dye—Boil-off, weighting dnd dyeing, treated especi- 
ally to meet the requirements of the hosiery and knit- 
ting trade. 

Piece Dyeing and Finishing—All silk and silk mixed goods. 

Printing—Surface and warp printing. 


WORKS: — 
Paterson, N. J. Dundee Lake, N. J. Allentown, Pa. Williamsport, Pa. 
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THE SILK MARKET fited by the increase in the width 


\ } . }] rease the consur on tt c SI rable 
(he raw silk market shows much more activity “!! Imcrease the consumption to a considerable 


of skirts, which 


than our last report, although the prices are ad extent. 


| he ribb« anufactt rs are not |} ing 
vancing to some extent. Whether or not this ad [he ribbon manufacturers are n having any 


1 1 


‘ ‘ 1 perceptible increase in their ot t } 1 
aE i a ee Cee 2. eas a perceptible increase 1 the itput, although it 
thought that the new fall styles may require 


Yokohoma the market is reported as very 4 their product tor trimming purpose 


t 


quiet and little activity shown, although an easiet Iry goods districts, while 

tendency in prices is apparent. It is thought b, showing an Increase in the demand 

some that this market may eventually decline fr ished product and they are very hopeful for a good 
1e high prices quoted of late —— busine ss. Two new silk fab 
In Canton, the market is reported % Ty oe ee 

trong and prices maintained. Much silk is being Londr _ Georg 

sold, but the supply is so great that there is plenty a Oe 

raw silk to be had and price s will probably not p pular, but 2 u pri } lor trimming. 


Crepe velours 


] the manufac 
« inv lower at present uia 


. ; urers of this fab ; rood demand ahead. 
Italy the market 1 } holders of ri 


Vhis is also. true i taffetas, chiffons, yplins 
re maintaimng prices is is likely ; l popliins, 


! » de chene, and, in fact. all t finished silks 
situation for some ti ome, $s i t 1 | k 
' } 14] - ‘ +: 4} t see rope o pred at this time that the 
ry should be involved 1 he ‘vat 


1 } 1 rettis | ane rl 
| | P . re : pi v . Wil i1¢ 
broad silk trade nO a decided mprove 
in the mount oOo business don It 
that the broad silk mills are all running at 


o 85 per cent. of their capacity Since our European 


} } rat) - “ln ca} ied an# + 
report, manufacturers have been in the r Grand xtra Cla ‘ Piedmont ++ 93.90-4.00 


: : Extra Ciassical Italian 12/14 12/16 
and quite an active buying has taken pla ~s 5 ie : 

: ’ Classical Italian 13/15 24/26 
t No. 1 Italian 13/15 24/26 


their product The broad silk trade will be ! 6 months’ bas 


3.05-3.7 


> 
hich indi ce at “ i criencuiaasel 2 
vnicnh nadicates ney expect good ademana > 
4 


VILLA, STEARNS COMPANY 


Telephone, 6174 Gramercy 
American Woolen Building 


221 Fourth Avenue, New York 


RAW AND THROWN SILK 


Silk on Spools, Cones, Quills, Beams 


DYED SILK FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Philadelphia Office: Providence Office: 
519 Bourse Building Howard Buildiug 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


SPook. TAPES A SPECIALTY 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION OFFICE AND MILL ALLEGHENY AVE. AND EMERALD ST. PHILADELPHIA 
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SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS 


ORGANZINE, 


TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 


Mills: Bethlehem, Pa., Philadelphia, Pa., Scranton, Pa. 


New York Representative, Wm. Ryle & Co., 225 Fourth Ave. 


Philadelphia Office, 4015 Clarissa St,, Nicetown 


Chicago Office, 206 So. Market St. 


Boston Office, 78 Chauncey St. 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO., 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


SPUN SILK YARNS and NOILS 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of Evzupean and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


225 Fourth Ave., Corner 18th St., NEW YORK CITY 


CONSULTING SILK SPECIALIST 


JAMES CHITTICK 


122 EAST 25th STREET, - NEW YORK 


Costs Calculate’, Advice Given on Mill Matters, 
Damaged Goods, and on Textile Questions 
ofevery kind 
Mill Properties Reported On 
Also Author and Publisher of the Book 
“Silk Manufacturing and Its Problems” 
580 pages 9x6, price $2.80 delivered 


Deals with all phases of Manufacturing, Distribut- 
ing, Financing, etc, Prospectus sent on request, 


+ ~ Pgs 
LUDWVIG LITTAUER 
Tram, Thrown Silk, 
Organzine, Artificial Silk 
Domestic and Imported, Plain, Gas- 
sed and Mercerized. Polished and 
Glazed Cotton, Mohair, Worsted 
and Tinsel. 
: Best Quality Harness Twine 
ie 107-109 Greene St., New York 
Sitk Thrawirg Mills. BEACON ard YONKERS. N.Y 


Alexander Smith @ Son 
Warping and Winding 
on Commission 


Work Done on Frames with Swiss Motion 
All Goods Fully Insured 


Raw Silk Warping a Specialty 
Cor. Centre and Glendale Streets EASTON, PA, 


1.4. HALL & CO. 


SILK MILL SUPPLIES 


OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 
Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 
Allentown Reed, Harness 


and Mill Supply Co. 


Paterson, N. J. Allentown, Pa. 


United States Conditioning & Testing Company 


Cotton, Wool and Silk Conditioning 
Fabric Testing and Chemical Analyses 


Offices and Laboratories, 340-44 Hudson St., (cor. Chariton St.) 
NEW YORK 
D.E. Douty,Mgr. F.G.Boye,Supt. K,B. Lamb, Chem. Eng, 


MACUNGIE SILK COMPANY 


Macungie, Pa. 


Bindings and Ribbons 


For binding Cotton and Woolen Bed Blankets, 
Go-cart Covers, Kimonas, Bath Robes, etc. 
Special Colors or Shades made to order 


Fr. ROLKER 
23 East Twenty-Sixth Street, New York 


Importer and Dealer in all kinds of 


RAW SILK 


In-the Skein or on the Beam Tel. Mad. Sq. 8868 


230 EAST 79th ST. 


THE POHL MACHINE CO. New york 


SPECIALTY PASTES FOR 


ARTIFICIAL SILK, SILK THREAD FINISHINC MACHINES, 
CREY SILK WARPS. ALL SILK PASTES CONTAIN BEESWAX 


PASTES FOR COTTON (ROSIN PASTE). 


SAMPLES CHEERFULLY SENT OR WE WILL 


MATCH YOUR SAMPLE. SPECIAL PASTE PREPARED ON REQUEST. 
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3.55-3.60 


3. 40-3.45 . 
3-40-3-45 New Mills. 
3.35-3.37 
3.25-3.27 Pennsylvar 
3.20-3.22 King St., We 


3.10-3.15 


and Improvements. 


it, Willimanti The Rossie Ve 
Mystic and Willimant has had a 
nd there ip sibility that the branch 
imantic will be enlarged Che branch 
es a building owned by the illiman- 
Company and at the annual meeting 
lk com- 
DD edly de 
1 1oT 

weil 


ARTIFICIAL SILK 
k industry remain 


ut 


( ymb sh 
ind treasurer, is 
this time, and 


mcern at t 
president and treasurer 


AMERICAN SILK SPINNING CO, PROVIDENCE, R.1. 
MINDLIN & ROSENMAN DYED SILK seat halk acer TRADE 


on cones and tubes 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


RAW and THROWN SILK, ARTIFICIAL SILK 


Mercerized and Cotton Yarns, Yarns and Threads 
105-107 East 29th St., near 4th Ave., New York Factory and Dyehouse, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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V New Jersey, Paterson. The Goldy Ribbon ¢ 
A. P, illa & Bros. 178 Water St., has increased its equipment fro: 


36 looms to gt looms Morris A. Goldstein 
president; Samuel Goldstein, treasurer, and Lew 
Raw, Thrown H. Goldstein, secretary 
o 9 ° 
d D New Jersey, Paterson The equipment of 
and Dyed Silks ee 


Gorin, Blake Co., manufacturers of broa 

Silk on Quills or Beams. Hosiery Silk silks at 18 Paterson St., has been increased to 28 
on Cones wer 

New Jersey frenton The business of the 

Societa per la Filatura dei Cascami di Scientific Textile Company has been incorporated 

Seta. Milan (Italy) with capital stock of $25,000 \ silk throwing 


: a: . ° x winding, doubling, twisting and converting plan 
Cascami Silk S any ; 8 : 
pinning Company of is operated at Peace and Lafayette Sts. It 
America planned to equip an addition of 2,000 spindles fo 
several new processes and some of this additiona 


66 s99 
Cascami : equipment will be in operation early in Februar 


George W. Sayles is president; H. H. Lowe, vic« 


Schappe, Spun Silk, Cordonnets for president, and Henry Kellerman, treasurer, get 
Sewing in Skeins—on Cops—Spools eral manager and buyer 
—Cones— Beams. New York, Port Jervis Machinery is bei 
‘ In Gray or Dyed. placed in the new mi!l of Kattermann & Mitch: 
Special attention to regularity of sizes. ‘ompany [he building is 250 feet long and so 


e vide, 2 stories high, and is as nearly firepro 
A, P. Villa & Bros. it can be made. It is constructed of concr 
vit netal sashes [he stairways are conct 
ind iron, and are enclosed by partitions 
Emmett Building, 95 Madison Avenue, New York wietal covered door ‘his new mill will take ¢! 
Tel. 10080 Madison Square Mills: Passaic, N. J- pes i ae: ee | in Port Jervis 
equipment will | 7 indles and 200 looms 
making broad silks. James A. Wylie is super: 


tendent and August Kattermann is president. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada 


Pennsylvania, Easton [he Roenlin-Pitten ze: 


ee a 
exti e esl n Silk Company are now established in thet 
g ocation and are installing a small amount of 


By FENWICK UMPLEBY oe 
nnsylvania, Marcus Hook The Americar 
For Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk scose Company expect to have their new 5 
ory building under roof this week and ready 
Beginning with tor machinery in about month 
the use of design j 
Mills Starting Up. 

Pennsylvania, Allentown The plant 
Keystone extile Company in South Allent 
has been transferred to the Orion Textile Con 
pany, recently organized as noted, of wh 
fabrics, and jac- Charles Messmer is president The Keyston 
quard designing ill ¢ 1 last October. Mr. Messmer was w 
In- Schwarz ich, Huber Company for many y 
and fi he past two years has been superinte: 
ent of the D. G. Dery plant at East Mau 
Chunk He has moved to 622 Cleveland Street 
pages, 400 designs Allentown, ind will reopen the Keystone Mill 


hit 1 
n ( 


paper the subjects 
of designing plain 
cloths, double and 


1 


triple cloths, pile 


are covered. 
cludes chapter on 


cost i nding. 350 


and illustrations, 1 week ; two starting up the ma 

half leather bind- gradually 

ing. a 
Price $2.25 MISCELLANEOUS. 


Express paid 1 die s ; 
e pe Canada, Ontario, Guelph The plant of D 


minion Linens, Ltd. here, formerly known as th 
LORD & NAGLE CO., 144 Congress St. Dominion Linen Mfg. Co., and the branch plat 
at Tillsonburgh, formerly known as. the Oxfor 


Linen Mills, are in operation. Both linen and 
cotton goods are being made in the Guelph pia 


Boston, Mass. 
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d they have installed electric power equipmicnt 
ig steam only for bleaching and heating. ‘he 

ympany has capital stock of $300,000. David M 
nson is president; R. Dodds, vice-president, and 
\. Mills, secretary and treasuret All business 
lone at the Guelph plant 


Connecticut, East Hampton. The new store 
ise of the Summit Thread Company, built con 
foundation of the old one recently burned, has 
n completed. A _ blacksmith shop has 
n constructed. 

Massachusetts, Brockton The Star Webbing 

Works on Skinner St., manufacturers of narrow 
en fabrics, plain and jacquard goods, have 
ed 18 looms, making a total of 43 looms in 

the plant 

Massachusetts, Gloucester \ charter has been 

ranted the R. E. B. Mfg. Company with capital 

tock of $1,000 to waterproof cloth and ot! 

es The incorporators are Harry R 

resident and treasurer; Frank S. Bart 


ett; 


ind Ernest W. Ellis [The new concern 


ired a building and w mnvert and wate1 


> 


Sy it ss tke ret aoe nae ee an Cooper Hewitt Lighting 


Bristol, Boston tlett 


eae ar bee, **Improves 
lassachasetts, Holych new quart With Acquaintance’’ 
ired by the \ | | only l 

9 Suffolk St. do not prov 
ld plant on Mai St 


: ; 
1. and only a little new mi: 


You, some day, may be added to the list of 
those who inform us from ther 2#d@¢vidual 
wht or will be required until experience that Cooper Hewitt Lighting "im- 

cupied, and Mr. Bullard does not expect to proves with acquaintance." 

further changes for the You can never arrive at such a point of ap- 

sitting te ete een, TF preciation without making a tral installation in 

| ie bought the outstanding stock. Th some part of your plant where you and your 

1s be conducted in future under the employees can together work out your own con- 

tyle of the W. H. Bullard Thread Company and clusions. 

perations will be started in the new quarte: 
ut the middle of the month 


Nard Thread Company has been change 


You must already have seen and heard 
much in favor of Cooper Hewitt Lighting— 
Michigan, Port Huron, It is reported that th but are you satished without having investigated 

= vy iy porter gpotrrnn. 0g bape - with ” view to increasing and improving the 
on a larger scale. The concern manufacture S quantity and quality of , ary product; of getting 

n rugs and novelties greater and quicker results from your employees; 
New Jersey, Camden. Peech Sons & Phillips of reducing the cost of your lighting? 

winders, coners and mercerizers of cotton Realize that Cooper Hewitt Lamps have 
ims, report that the year just closed with th been half watt lamps for years. And for years 


a iy ae gece — and ‘in anticipation o they run on practically without interruption or 
gel creased business for this year, numerou ° 
quiries for yarns being reads received by attention. 
em, they have in contemplation the matter o! White, phone, call or wire our nearest office 
iking considerable improvements to their pres for information. 

plant ihese improvements will consist of 


v buildings to be erected and other portions of **The Lighting That Improves With 


the plant enlarged as well as the installation of Acquaintance’”’ 
ew machinery in all their different departments, 


hich will enable them to enlarge their output 


nd meet any demands made upon them for yarns Cooper Hewitt Electric Company 
quired by the trade 
New Jersey, Paterson. The Imhoff-Berg Silk aie oe a 


yeing ¢ Ompany will double its plant in March Chicago, 215 Fisher Bldg Minneapolis, Andrus Bldg. 

‘lack skein dve y 4s one ;: . rece Cincinnati, Ist Nat. Bk. Big Philadelphia, 124 So. 8th St. 
ann ne done and the present Cleveland, Engineers’ Bldg Pittsburgh, Westingh’se Big. 
pacity is about 2.000 pounds daily Dr M St. Louis, Central National Bank Bidg. 


nhoff is president, and ©. Berg, treasurer 


Send for Bulletin 747 
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UTICA WILLOWVALE BLEACHING CO. 
Sheetings, Shirtings, Lawns, India Linons. 


Everything in White Goods. 
Capacity, 30 Tons Daily 


_JOHN MacMANUS, Manager CHADWICKS, N. Y. 


VICTOR MILL S’TARCH 


THE WW EAWVER’S FRIEND 


Ir Botts Tu1n. PENETRATES THE Warps. INCREASES BREAKING 
STRENGTH. THE STANDARD SIZING AND FINISHING STARCH FOR 
TweL_veE YEARS. A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE You. 


THE KEHEEVER STARCH CoO. 


COLUMBUS - - OHIO 


EASTERN AGENT - - - D. H. WALLACE, 8 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
SOUTHERN AGENT - - JAMES H. MAXWELL, GREENVILLE, 8S. C. 
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oe’ 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, WINDSTORM. 


= HOME vew vorr 


Elbridge G. Snow, President 
Organized 1853 MAIN OFFICES, 56 CEDAR ST. 


Cash Capital, 86,000,000 
ASSETS, January 1, 1914 $33,139,915.81 
INDEMNITY | ciAsitities (Except Capital) 17,066,896.12 


For Loss of SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY HOLDERS... 17,873,019.69 
Profits Losses Paid Since Organization over 
Commissions 


Use and [Ss prepared to entertain liberal lines on Sprinkler-Equipped and 

O Modern Improved risks generally, having a special department 
n for the consideration of such business, 

ccupa cy OWNERS OR TENANTS may have for the asking proper 

on acceptable advices in relation to the FIRE HAZARD and the Value of Auto- 


matic Sprinkler and other protection for the manufacturing or 
Protected Plants distributing plant. Correspondence invited by the 


o DEPARTMENT OF IMPROVED RISKS 
Minimum Rate 56 Cepar Srreet, N. Y. 





DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS al Los Angeles. he Woodstock Cot 


—} ' . , Company has been incorporated with 
The unsettled conditions in the dyestuff and ‘, ; ; 
; : stock of $1,000,000 to manufactur 
iemical trades caused by the European situation ' 1 ; 
: ' ble ¢ 7 aneed ' ae uld cotton goods [he incorporators a1 
make 1 Impossibie oO ge quotations whic wo ( r . 5 . . 
. a. oe <i ~ 1 rl tuff Harry C. Jackson, C. A. Roberts, L. M. Sullivan, 
ve Of any vaiue to our eaders le adyestu ant P 4: . . 
; ; ancatei tess FE. E. Whitney, Jr., and E. S. Cummings. Efforts 
hemical list of quotations will therefore be es : kava 
; : 1 industrial organizations in southern Californ 
mitted until this trade is again on a norma : es ce ioe ; 
have cotton mills established, has created 1 


rest in tton mill project 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. "Canada Nova Se tia, \mherst Plans lor 
reorganization of the Hewson Pure Wool Te 


: = ‘ bi > : tiles, Ltd., which were recently noted, provi 
\labama, Newton The Killebrew Woolen Mill 


Company has succeeded T. J. Killebrew & Son 
They manufacture woolen jeans and pants 


t 


for the sale of the property to a new concern t 
* known as the Eastern Woolen Mills, Ltd. 7 
reorganization committee is composed of G. I 
Alabama, Ozark. A large order for 22s hosiery stairs, J. L. MacKinnon and O. E. Smit 
irns has heen received by the Ozark Cotton : . = s seo . 
Mill Company, which will keep the mill busy for _ Canada, Nova Scotia, \mherst It — 
evein® anion that a reorganization of the Hewson Pure Wo 
Textiles, Ltd., will be effected shortly and 
California, Los Angeles. The Industrial Bureau mill started up. The equipment includes 11 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce has of cards, 40 looms, 90 knitting machines, and 
nnounced that an unusual number of inquirics sewing machines, on which lines of sweaters, at 
ve been received from Eastern concerns regard letic knit goods and tweeds have been manuf 
x the industrial possibilities here. It is stated tured 
the prospects for the construction of a large cot 
on mill are exceedingly bright and that a definite Canada, Ontario, Dunnville Phe Eri 
nouncement may be ‘expected soon Mills of Join Slingsby are idle and are 
fered for sale 


} 
De 


; 
th 
set 


California. Los Angeles. A Philadelphia hosiery 

neern wil! begin operations here shortly, ac Canada, Ontario, Toront rhe 
ding to the report for 1914 of the Industrial of the Canadian Dyers’ Association, 
reau of the Los Angeles Chamber of Com been increased from $40,000 to $110,006 
ree, nd finish dress goods up to 6 


W 
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HE roof is apt to be one of the very last 
things to be considered in the construction of 
a building. It really cught to be among the first. 


Owners wake up to this fact when they begin to 
pay bills for repairs and damage caused by leaks. 


Permanent buildings deserve permanent roofs. 


The most economical and altogether satisfactory 
permanent roof is a Barrett Specification Roof. 


It is for this reason that most of the great man- 
ufacturing plants and textile mills of the country, 
the great railroad terminals and skyscrapers 
carry roofs of this type. Some of these are from 
twenty to thirty years old and are still in ser- 
viceable condition. 


ae 
a 
, 


A copy ot The Barrett Specification, with rooting dia- 
grams, mailed free on request to any one interested. 


| 


Special Note: We advise incorporating in plans the full wording of 
The Barrett Specification in order to avoid any misunderstanding. If 
any abbreviated form is desired, however, the following is suggested: 


ROOFING—Shall be a Barrett Specification Roof, laid as directed in 
printed Specification, revised August 15, 1911, using the materials 
specified and subject to the inspection requirement. 


ee Seema 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louts Cleveiaud Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
sirmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Detroit 
Salt Lake City seattle ~ 
THE PATERSON Mra. Co , LIMITED, Montreal 
Toron:o Winnipeg Vancouver St.John, N B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N. 8. 


7” f= 
ee 
weeewe eee ee 
agerecnwnerseres 


Se 
Siete 


Buffalo General Electric Co. 
Building, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Architects : Esenwein & 
Johnson, Buffalo, N.Y. 
General Contractor: John 
Gill & Son, Cleveland, O. 
Roofers : Machwirth Bros. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
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MILL STOCKS 
Owing to the disturbed financial relations, cur 
rent quotations of mill stocks are nominal. Fol- 
wing are the quotations previous to the break- 
ing out of the war: 
NEW BEDFORD MILLS 
Bid 


A. Ae IED ay dan sc-dias es eae 6550.04 6. ee 
Beacon Mie. CO., COM, ..<.6..ccccccs 108 
Beacon Mfg. Co., pfd. 
Booth Mig. Co., com 
Booth Mfg. Co., pfd. 
Bristol Mfg. Co. 
Butler Mill, com. 
Butler Mill, pfd. 

City Mfg. Co ' 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., com. 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd. 
Gosnold Mig. Co., pid 
Grinnell Mfg. Co. 

Holmes Mfg. Co., com 
Holmes Mig. Co., pfd. 
Kilburn 

Manomet 

Nashawena Mills 

N. B. Cotton Mills Co., 

N. B. Cotton Mills, pid. 
PeOiee et OO os axins's i 
Nongaitt Spmning Cx 

Page Mfg. Co 

Pierce Mfg. Co. 

Pierce Bros., Ltd 

Potomska Milis 

Quissett Mills, com 

Quissett Mills, pfd. 

Sharp Mfg. Co., com. 
Sharp Mig. Co., pfd.:....... 
Soule Mills att 

Taber Mills ...... 
Wamsutta Mills 

Whitman Mills 


SOUTHERN MILLS 


Abbeville ewkebha seen 
American Spinning Co. 
American Spinning Co., pf 
Arkwright Mills 

Aragon, com. 

\vondale 

Arlington 

Brogan Cotton M 

Brookside 

Cannon 

Cabarrus eta 
Chadwick-Hoskins 
Chadwick-Hoskins, pfd. a 
Chiquola Cotton Mills, pfd. 
Clifton, com nh 
slifton, pfd. 

Clara 

Cliffside Baath th era! fatal oad 
Columbus Manufacturing Co 
Darlington 

Drayton 

Erwin, pfd. 

Easley 

Exposition 


Florence 


MILL STOCKS 


Gaffney Manufacturing Co 
Gibson, com. 

Gluck 

Graniteville, S 

Grendle 

Glenwood ro ee 

Glen Lowry, pfd. . 
Highland Park ‘ 
Highland Park, pfd. 
Hartsville ante 
Hartsville, pfd. 

Henrietta Mills 

Inman, com. 

Inman, pfd 

Kesler eee ee 
Lancaster Cotton Mills 
Lancaster Cotton Mills, pid. 
Lanet 

Laurens 

Limestone er 
Lockhart, S. C. . 

Loray Mills, pfd. 

Modena 

Mollohon 

Monarch, S. C 

Newberry .... 
Norris Mills 

Ninety-six 

Orr 

Ozark 

Parker Mills, com 

Parker Mills, pfd. 

Parker Mills, guar. 

Pacolet Mfg. Co., com 

Pacolet Mfg. Co., pid. 
Patterson 

Pelzer Manufacturing Co. 
Piedmont Manufacturing Co 
Pell City, Ala ere 
Poe, W. F., Manufacturing Co. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co 
Salisbury 
Roanoke 
Saxon 
Spartan ‘ ea 
| oxaway - 

Union Buffalo, first pid 

Union Buffalo, second pid 

Warren Mfg. Co., com 

Warren Mfg. Co., pfd. 

Washington Mills 

Washington Mills, pfd 

Woodside Mills Co., com 

Woodside Mills Co.. pid 

Woodside Mills Co., guar. 

Watts 

Williamson eae aus ST ies 

Ware Shoals » Sees ev atdoker Oe 
Whitney.... 110 
Wiscasset Ph entees eA . 140 
W oodruff 7 seat ah aw 
Woodlawn .......... ma 120 
Young Hartsell ........ 70 


Mills ..... 


OTHER NEW ENGLAND MILLS 
Par Last 
Value Sale 
com. N. H...+ 36 62 
pid. .N. He. 100 90% 


Amoskeag Mig. Co., 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co., 
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Androscoggin Mills, Me 100 
Arlington Mills, Mass 
Appleton Co., Mass. .. 
Bates Carpet Co., Me 
Bigelow Carpet Co., Me 
Boston Duck Co., Mass 
Boston Mfg. Co., Mass 
Cabot Mfg. Co., Me 
Chicopee Mfg. Co., 
Continental Mills, Me 
Dwight Mfg. Co., Me 
Edwards Mfg. Co... 

Essex Co., Mass. 

Everett Mills, Mass. ... 
Fisher Mfg. Co., Mass 
Franklin Co., Me 

Great Falls Mfg. Co., N. H 
Hamilton Woolen Co., Mass 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., Mass 
Hill Mfg. Co., Me 

Jackson Co., N. H. .. 
Lancaster Mills, Mass. .. 
Lawrence Mfg. Co., Mass 
Lockwood Co., Me 

Lowell Bleachery, Mass 

Lowell Hosiery, Mass 

Lyman Mills, Mass : 
Massachusetts Cotton Mills, Ga 
Massachusetts Cotton Mills, Mass 
Merrimack Mfg. Co., com., Mass. .. 
Merrimack Mfg. Co., pfd., Mass. .. 
Rismitisees G0. BEOSE. 2.x cccsccccss 
Middlesex Co., pfd., Mass. 
Monadnock Mills, N. H 
Nashua Mfg. Co., N. H 
Naumkeag Steam Cot. Co., 
Newmarket Mfg. Co., N. H 
Otis Mfg. Co., Mass 


ES 


100 


N 


100 
100 


100 


NN He 
oOo ww 


COom me NI 


Joo 
100 
I0o 
100 


uw 


xs 
CS 


Mass 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

1000 
100 
100 
[00 
10o 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

6 ial ka 500 
Mass 100 

-. 100 

.. 1000 
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Pacific Mills, Mass. 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., N. 
Plymouth Cordage Co., 228 
Salmon Falls Mig. Co., N. 150 
Shaw Stocking Co., Mass. .......... 75 
SOURCE IPN I ES © oe x ob 00 09,0 20 
Thorndyke Mfg. Co., Mass. ... 1305 
Tremont & Suffolk Mills, Mass. 10034 
Waltham 

Mass. eee 
York Mfg. Co., 


107 
$05 


° : 140 
ew aKa a 85 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Canada, Quebec, Montreal. It reported that 
Canadian ciothing manufacturers have been given 
‘ontracts for $4,000,000 worth of clothing by the 
British war office, including 500,000 coats and 
trousers which will require 1,500,000 yards 
of khaki cloth. Shipments will be made weekly; 
until the end of March, the terms being “cash or 
approval.’”’ Combined with the orders placed by 
the Canadian Government for uniforms this 
should serve to keep the Canadian textile indus 
try busy during the winter. 
Broad Brook 
Brook Company are running over 
for export 


over 


Connecticut, 
of the Broad 
time on 


Some departments 


goods 
Connecticut, Bridgeport. One of the buildi 
f the Barnum & Bailey Circus Company, which 
has its headquarters here, has been equipped to 
manufacture tents and ropes. W. H 
ormerly of Cincinnati, is 
aepartment 


Lashbaugh 
superintendent of this 


Connecticut, Buckland It 
E. E. Hilliard Co., Inc., 
overcoatings for export which will require the ful 
production of plant for a month. 


is reported that the 
has received an orde 


1} 
the 


BACKFILLER 


NATURE’S MOST BEAUTIFUL WHITE 


Opaqueness. Weight. 


Thoroughly Penetrates the Warp. Strengthens Goods. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 


INTERNATIONAL PULP CO., 


= Diamond 


4 
i 


FIBRE 

Roving Cans 

Mill Baskets 
Barrels 
Boxes 


Will neither dent nor break when subjected to 
hard usage. Stronger than wood, lighter 
than steel, Write for folder. 


DIAMOND STATE FIBRE Co. 
Bridgeport, Montgomery Co., Pennsylvania 


Branches in Principal Cities 


41 Park Row, New York City 


BRUSHES 


for all mill needs made by 
Frew TON 


We also give prompt attention to refilling old 
brushes. Finest of bristles used pegged or 
wire drawn, 


S. A, FELTON & SON CO. Manchester, N. H. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Connecticut, New Haven. It is reported a tex 
concern is negotiating for six acres of land 
the Quinnipiac River, New Haven, owned by 

Frank Leddy, manager of the Edward Malley 
state 

Connecticut, Rockville. The plant of the Rock 

Mfg. Company is working overtime until ten 

‘clock at night on an order for cloth for export 


Connecticut, Thompsonville. The Thompson- 
ville plant of the Bigelow, Hartford Carpet Co. has 
eopened after a shut down oitendays. According 
) a newspaper report the Bigelow, Hartford Car- 

Company may take over the plant of M. IT 
Whitall at Worcester, Mass. Nothing authoritive 
1as been learned regarding this rumor. A sitnilar 
rumor was denied several months ago 


k 


Connecticut, Watertown Arrangements are 
being made for establishing a new business in the 
factory building occupied for many years by M 
Heminway & Sons Silk Company. This has been 
idle since the new Heminway plant was com 
pleted. The nature of the new industry has not 


been disclosed. 


Connecticut, Willimantic. The hours of work at 
he Quidnick-Windham Mfg. Company have been 
ncreased from 35 to 45 hours a week Che new 
chedule calls for nine hours a day, five days a 
veek. On Saturdays the mill will be closed. The 
yrporation was recently reorganized as, noted 
\n increase has also been made in the working 
hours at the American Thread Company where a 
irtailment has been in force 


Delaware, Wilmington. The Romberger Knit 
ting Company has been incorporated under the 
laws of Delaware with capital stock of $100,000 

Georgia, Atlanta The American Tape Com 
any, which made tapes by sizing, has gone out of 

s 

rgia, Augusta. Practically all of the itton 

f Augusta and in the Horse Creek Valley 

\iken County are running to full capacity 

normal condition approximately 6,500 
employed anvass on 

wed that 6,340 Operatives wer¢ 

ia Duck Mill 


of Senoia, is 


vas equipped tw 


ton ¢ 


under the style 
ny to manufacture 
ind general merc 
k of $5,000. [he incorporators ar 


Kendall, F. E. Morey and O. D Luby. 


Indiana, Sullivan. The Sullivan Woolen Mill 
ve been incorporated with capital stock of $10, 
00 to carry on a business of woolen manufactur- 
ng. The incorporators are W. E. Woods, S 
srunger and W. E. Aydelotte. It is understood 
he new corporaticn will take over the plant and 
isiness Of the Sullivan Woolen Mills which have 
onducted by S. Brunger & Company 


Interruption 
of Production 


is recognized by textile mill operators as 
the most costly element of repairs. 


Allis-Chalmers 
TEXTILE MOTORS 


are so liberally designed and so sturdily 
constructed that they will operate for years 
without need of repairs providing they are 
properly supplied with oil while in ser- 
vice. 


**Motors for all drives” 


Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company 


Power and Electrical Equipments 


Milwaukee » Wisconsin 


For all Canadian business refer to 
Canadian Allis-Chalmers, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


ATTENTION 


Mill Managers, Superintendents 


and Overseers 
A eer me ame 


Y' YU are keen for information that 

bears on the operation and main- 
tenance of your mill at reduced cost, 
made possible by increased efficiency. 


To aid you in your problem we have 
just published a_ text-book dealing 
with the operation of textile ma- 
chinery at minimum cost for mainte- 
nance and lubrication—a book which 
clever mill-men tell us contains mighty 


valuable information. 


[ is entitled ‘*Lubrication of Tex- 

tile Machinery” and we have re- 
served a copy for YOU. If you will 
promptly send us your address we 
will be happy to mail YOUR copy. 
No obligation whatever. 


New York and New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
165 Broadway, New York 1430 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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*Kentucky, Louisville. The Bradford Company, Everett W. Adams. The Walker Mills have 
recently organized by the bondholders of the old cellent water, but the finishing departments 
Bradford Worsted Spinning Company who re- not equipped to handle the class of goods c: 
cently purchased the property, may take over the for in the various rush orders that are now b 
plant, but there is no intention of entering the placed 
manufacturing business. The company will simply 
serve as a convenient medium for handling the as- 
sets acquired when the property was purchased. 
The American Woolen Company is still in pos- 
session of the premises and no definite plan is Maine, Kezar Falls. The Kezar Falls Woole: 

consideration that would terminate their Company is busier now than at any time for s¢ 
occupancy eral vears on Overcoatings for export 


Maine. Biddeford. It is reported that a plan ol Massachusetts, Shirley The Samson Cord 
reorganization of the Pepperell Mfg. Company is Works have been connected with the lines of 
being worked out which will provide for the form- Connecticut River Power Company, the Cordag 
ing of mpany under Massachusetts laws. Mas Company using about 225 h. p. in addition to 

stockhold own about three-fourths power developed in its own plant 


reports 


Massachusetts, Norton. A night shift of ope 
tives is being put on at the Talbot Wool Com! 
Company 


Massachusetts, South Hadley Falls. It is 
xter. The Wassookeag Woolen Com ported that at a meeting of the directors of 
1 operating nights on a large order Hadley Mills it was decided to shut down 
loth for export. It is expected that property r an indefinite period. Replying 
wil be continued for several months inquiries as to the future of the concern, F. Go: 
‘ast AVilton Allen, Lane Company, don Patterson, the new treasurer, states that thei, 
ho own the Walker Mills property, hax« plans are not sufficiently matured at this time t 
" inquiry from the Farmington Board warrant the making ot a definite statement 
regarding the leasing or selling of the Massachusetts, Spencer. The Bigwood Wov! 
Walker Mills and have made propositions fo1 Company has resumed full time operations an 
hoth leasing and selling the property. The Ferm- some departments are running overtime. Un 
ington Board of Trade is said to be acting fur cassimeres are manufactured 


RATS AND CONTRACTS (ANNOUNCEMENT) 


72 Front Street, New York, February 1, 19:< 
To Mill Owners and Superintendents: 

The VIRUS LIMITED INC. of 72 Front Street, New York, wish to announce that the; 
have taken over the business formerly conducted by the DANYSZ VIRUS LIMITED, of the 
same address and that they are now prepared to accept yearly contracts for the extermination of 
rats and mice and that in connection with all such contracts the wonderful b: icteriological prepara- 
tion, DANYSZ VIRUS, discovered and prepared by Dr. Jean Danysz of the Pastuer Institute of 
Paris will be used exc!usively. This company also manufactures a roach exterminator of the 
greatest merit and we will be glad to send a sample of same to those interested in giving same a 


trial. Write for full information. Yours truly, 
Department 4 VIRUS LIMITED INC. 


toun E. Kenprick, President Myron Fisn, Treasurer M, C, Fisn, Secretary 


American Supply Co. 


Manufacturers of Reeds, Harness, Belting and General Mill Supplies 
We make a) ‘ecialty of Harness for American Warp Drawing-in Machine 


OFFICE and STORE—135-137 Washington St., Providence, R. 1. FACTORIES—Central Falls, R. {. and Fall River, Mass, 


all wet is TON _ | 7 BIAS NARROW FABRIC CC. 


65 Worth Street, New 


ANUFACTURER 65 Wath Sircet New York 
ay BRAND NARROW FABRICS Bias and Straight Cut Fabrics and Ribbon 


WEB, TAPE, BINDINGS, ETC Embossing and Cutting Customers Own Goods a Specialty 
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Wool Barring and Picking Machinery 


Cloth Finishing 
Machinery 


Im proved Gessner No. 2 Rotary Cloth Press 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worcester, Mass. 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


MANUFACTUPERS OF 


Metallic Rolls 


Especialiy adapted for Cotton 
Mills. 20 to 33 per cent more 
Production Guaranteed. 
Weignt seduced 33 to 50 per 
cent. Ne Leather Covering Bill. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


Warp Preparation and Weaving 
By WILL NELSON 


For Both 
Cotton and Wool 


A full treatment of 
preparing warps and 
weaving 1s given, 
Plain looms, dobbies, 
head motions, box 
motions, jacquards, 
ete., are treated. 
300 pages ; 150 illus- 
trations; bound in 
half leather. 


Price $2.25 
Express prepaid 
Lord & Nagle Co., 144 Congress Street 
Boston, Mass. 


EQUIPMENT 


d 4 Es 
Allen Safety 


Set Screws 


With our process of manufacture, we can make safety set 
screws much shorter than the diameter of the rew The 
entire length of screw is utilized either for solid metal at the 
point or depth of socket for thewrench, No waste space 
i!icd with chips as in bro ds re prepared to 
promptly, special safety set screws to ect your re- 

ments in diameters from \ to 144 Any length, point 


Send for Clreular No. 6 and 
free sample screws for testing 


The Allen Mfg.Co. —_ Hartford, 
135 Sheldon Street Conn. 


Evans Friction 
Cone Pulleys 


will drive your ma 
chines at ‘any de- 
sired speed from I 
to 0 by simply pull- ‘ 
ing a cord. 

[hey are guaran- 
teed to do your work. 
: We'll furnish them 
for either floor or 
hanging use. 

(ver 10,000 Sets 
in operation § in 
this Country and 
} urope. 

Send for Catalogue 
EVANS FRICTION CONE COMPANY 


G. Frank Evans Newton Center, Mass. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


WORLD’S LEADING 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Flat Steei Heddles 


and Frames 


Drop Wires and Heddles Doup Heddles 
Reed Wire Duplex Heddles 


Specialists in Metal Punching 


2110-18 West Allegheny Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TEXTILE BOOKS 


HE following list contains the titles of some of the textile books which we 


rect ymmend. 


We carry these in stock for prompt delivery. 


Our full 


descriptive catalog, giving lists of practically all textile books published in the 
English language, with a brief synopsis of contents, will be mailed free. 


General Subjects 


Advanced Textile Design, Wafson.... 
Analysis of Woven Fabrics, Barker and Mid gl y 
Artof Soap Making, Wait. 
Cc ale ulationsin Yarns and Fabrics, ‘Bradbury J 
Carpet Manufacture, Bradbury cn 
Color in Woven Design, Beaumont 

g by Meansof Airand Steam, Hausbrand 

np and Jute Spinning and Twisting, 


Improved Slide Rule, Hogg.. 
Introduction to Study of Textile 
Barker 
Jacquard Weav ving ‘and De signing, Rell... 
Manual of Weave Construction, Kastanek. ; 
Preliminary Operations of Weaving, Nesbitt 
Science of Knitting, Tompkins 
Silk Throwing and Waste 
Rayner pin 
Simplex Tables 
Spinning and T 
Fibres, Carter 
Story of Textiles, 
Technical Testing 
Herzfeld 
Textile Design, ‘Woodhouse an nd Miine 
Textile Design, Umpleby x ‘ 
Textile Design and Color, Watson 
Textile Fibres, Matthews 
Textile Soaps and Oils, Hurst 
Textiles, Barker . 
Warp Preparation and We eaving, Ne son 
Waterproofing of Fabrics, Mierzinski.... 
Weaving, Plain and Fancy, Nelson 


Design 


Silk Spinning, 


Walton 


of Yarns and Fabrics, 


Cotton Manufacture 


sarding and Spinning, Ivey 
hemistry of Tape Sizing, Cooper 
otton Carding, Lindsay.. a 
otton Cloth Designing, Holmes 
otton Combing Machines, Thornley 
otton Manual, Broadbent 
yxtton Mill Machinery 
Parker. ‘ 
otton Spinning , Hedrick.. ae 
Jotton Spinning 3 vols.), Taggart 
otton Spinning 3 vols » Thornley 
Cotton Waste, Thornley 
Humidity in Cotton Spinning, ' Dobson 
L comaxing and Weaving, Ivey 
Mule Spinning, Thornley ; : 
Plain Serie oat Cotton Spinning C ale ulations, 
Cook.... . 
Practical C otton Cale ulations, Whitworth. 
Structure of the Cotton Fibre, Bowman 
Students’ Cotton Spinning, Nasmith ° 


and Calculations, 


Any of the above sent postage or express prepaid on receipt of price. 


scribers to the TEXTILE 


75 
‘ovo 


50 
00 
50 


3 50 


1 
1 
3 
3 


00 
50 
25 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 


Woolen and Worsted 


Manufacture 


Cone Drawing, Buckley ; 

Faults in the Manufacture of Woolen Goods 
and their Prevention, Re/sser 

Finishing of Textile Fabrics, Beaumont..... 

Jlow to Make a Woolen Mill Pay, Mackie.... 

Manual of Cloth Finishing 

Practice in Finisbing Woolens and Worste ds, 
Greene. 

Prine iples of W ool Cc ombing, ‘Priestman. 

Principles of Woolen Spinning, Priestman 

Principles of Worsted Spinning, Priestman.... 

Structure of the Wool Fibre, Bowman... 

Wool Carding and Combing, Barker 
Priestly eee 

Woolen and Worsted L oomfixing, ‘Ainley. 

Woolen and Worsted Finishing, Timmerman 

Worsted Overlooker’s Handbook, Buckley 

Worsted Preparing and Spinning, (2 vols 
Bradbury and Buckley ; 


and 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing, 
Finishing, Etc. 


Aniline Black, Noelting and Lehne 

Bleaching and Dyeing of Vegetable 
Materials, Hubner 

Bleaching of Linen and Cotton Yarn and 
Fabrics, Tailfer...... : ~ & 

Chemistry and Practice of Finishing 2 vols.) 
Bean and McCleary 

Chemistry and Practice 
Scarisbrick 

Color Printing of C arpet Y arns, Paterson. é 

Dressings and Finishings for Textile Fabrics 
and Their Application, Polleyn 

Dyeing of Textile Fabrics, Hummel 

Laboratory Manual of yee and wonnins 
Chemistry, Matthews... 

Manual of Dyeing (2 vols.), 
and Lowenthal 

Mercerization (2 vols.) 

Methods of Textile Chemis stry, “Dannerth 

Practical Cotton Finishing, Zdge.... 

Principles and Practice of Textile Printing zy 
Knecht and Fothergill.... 

Principles of Bleaching and Finishing 
Cotton, Trotman and Thorp.... 
Printing of Textile Fabrics, Rothwell. 

Science of Color Mixing, /’aterson 

Silk Dyeing, Printing and Finishing, 

Textile Chemistry and Dyeing, Olney 

Textile Fabrics and Their Preparatic n 
Dyeing, Hasluck.... 


Fibrous 


15 


of Sizing, ‘Bean and 


or 
50 


5 00 
00 
00 
00 
25 


Hurst. 


"fe r 
00 


Sub- 


Wor.LpD ReEcorD may buy books from us with the 
understanding that if not satisfactory, they may be 


returned within five days 


(postage or express paid) if in good order, and money will be refunded. 


Lord & Nagle Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Key Seating Attachment li 


FOR 


Whiton Gear Cutter 


We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine, to cut key 
seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. Write for description, circulars 
and price. 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CoO., 
19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


Pveatehicterkine Wan Noorden Skylights 


Ni A | ADMIT DAYLIGHT NOTHING ELSE 
~ Ra i . Applicable wherever daylight is desired. 


Send for Catalogue 


E. Van Noorden & Company 


100 Magazine St., Boston, Mass. 


FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Installed in any type of boiler without change 
in setting. Uniform superheat guaranteed. 


Power Specialty Company, 


BOSTON: 50 Congress Street NEW YORH: 111 Broadway. 


© 2 s a 
Important Improvement in Worsted Spinning. 
THE BAMFORD DUST PROOF and SELF-LUBRICATING SPINDLE TUBE 
saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, thereby insuring longer life to the tubes, saves 
I 


abor, mair atains uniform speed, and most important of 
all, makes PERFECT Y ARN. Refer to largest worsted mills, 


BAMFORD & SMITH, Providence, R. I. 
ALSO MFRS. OF 
STEEL CAPS AND SPINDLES. Caps, Flyers, Tubes, etc., Repaired. 


TRADE MARK 


BARBER -COLMAN COMPANY \ 


Main OFFICE AND Factory 


Boston Mass. RocKrormo Iuv GREENVILLES C. 


HAND KNOTTERS AND WARP TYING MACHINES 


Dobbins Soap Mig. Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Makers of Soaps Especially Adapted for All Kinds of Textile Mirs. Use. Send for Sample. 
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The WM. H. LORIMER'S SONS 60. 


MERCERIZERS AND DYERS 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
ONTARIO AND LAWRENCE STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Skeins, Cones, Tubes Western Representative, 


E. G. HARPER, 
and Warps 701 Medinah Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Pres. and Treas. Epwarp J. McCauGuey, Sec’y and Mgr. Joun McManus, Vice-Pres 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, Inc. 


DYERS, BLEACHERS AND teas OF 


COTTON YARNS 


IN SKEIN, AND LONG AND SHORT 


CHAIN WARPS 
FAST COLORS A SPECIALTY 
Daily Capacity 20 Tons 
FAST COLORS AND BLACK FOR 
WORSTED TRADE 
Winding on Cop Tubes, Cones and Beams 


Office and Works, - Pawtucket, R. I. 


ESTABLISHED 1881 


CLOBE DYE WORKS CO., mena: 


®9 R. Greenwood & Bault 


BLEACHERS — MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS 
Globe Bleach and Dye Works, Oxford and Worth Sts., Frankford, Pa. {40 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Duxbury’s | HOPKINSON DYEING AND TEXTILE WORKS 
English Calender Roll Papers MERCERIZERS 


: Overs and Bleachers of Skein Yarns. Twines aad all Narrow 
For Embossing and Other Calenders. Fabrics.” Printers’ Keottiog Be RB. 
Chas. A. Johnson & Co. or balls (our Fast Black will please you). 
Sole Agents for America T. HOPKINSON, Prop’r and Mgr. G. W. HopKINSON, Supt. 
55-57 Franklin Street, - New York Oifice and Works, 259 Forest St., FALL RIVER, MASS. 
————————— 


THE PEERLESS COMPANY | [JOHN F. DAVIDSON 


DYERS OF SKEIN SILK (ORIANNA BLEACH WORKS) 


BLEACHER 
FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Of Turkith ton Hi Cotton Warne. Underwear, 
Cotton Hosiery anc apes. 
Fast Colors on Silk for Worsted Manufacturers ae 
Pure Dye and Weighted. Bright and Souple. 2558-2564 North 3rd St. 2557-2563 Orianna St., PHILADELPHIA 
Dyers of Peerless Black on Artificial Silk. Office, 2557 Orianna Street. Correspondence Solicited. 


'DYERS of all kinds of YARNS 


For Manufacturers of: Men’s Wear, Dress Goods, Carpets, Rugs, Upholstery, Hammocks, Shoe Goring, Webbing, 
Gas and Electric Tubing, Braids and Novelties, Better work, prompter, better service ‘than you get elsewhere. 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St., "sis PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


1845 


{ 
' 
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Wood Sole Shoes . ’ 
wg | ES 
Waterproof ris ey S 
For u-e in Dvye 

Houses, Bleach 


eries, Wool Scour 
ing Houses Chemi- 
c al Factories and 


wherever it is hard on ordinary shoes, or an abso 
lutely waterproof shoe is de-ired 


Send for price list or sample pair For All Textile Purposes 
Wm. Brown’s Sons, Camden, N. J. 


Dept. W All of our Textile Soaps are 
scientifically compounded of 
best possible selected ingre- 
dients. They are 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 
644-52 Greenwich Street, - + New York City GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY 
ree ee PURE AND PRICES RIGHT 


Carbonate of Potash Formic Acid 
Caustic Potash Chrome Acetate and every lot thoroughly tested 


‘*Prussiates Softeners before leaving our plant, 


Write for samples and prices 
FAST VAT DYES stating kind desired. : 


and all colors made by the 


SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY ALLEN B. WRISLEY CO, 


BASLE, SWITZEKLAND 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Textile Dept. 
CIBA AND CIBANON COLORS Chicago, Ill, U.S.A. 


The importance of water filtra- 
tion and softening in all textile 
mills necessitates the use of the 
best equipment. 


International Filters and Soft- 

eners possess exclusive features 
which assure the most satisfactory and economical 
results. Estimates gladly furnished. 

International Filter Co. 
General Offices 

First National Bank Bldg. Chicago. 
Ne AT RI Do RS, Alle NIM I TE CC HET 


Geisenheimer @ Co. (| 4NILINE SALT AND OIL 
134 Cedar St., cor. Washington St., NEW YORK PARANITRANILINE 


Chemical Works Griesheim-Elektron. Oehler Works Beta Naphtol 


19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass si 
Branch Offices ; ) 38 No. Front Street, Phila., l’a Aniline Colors Sulfur Colors 


(190 East Pine Street, Atlanta, Ga. CHEMICALS 


WAT FE SOFTENING 
aiid <7 Wale) 
FOR BOILER FEED AND ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM. 8. .SCAIFE & SONS CO od OE a he 
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Cassella 
Color Company 


New York Boston Montreal 


Philadelphia Providence Atlanta 


Make Your Bleach Out of Salt Water. 
ROO cu The cut represents our pas- 

sage type Electrolyzer pro- 

ake ducing in Io hrs. the equiva- 
| | Hh ‘~ lent of 50 lbs. of chloride of 
HA \ a lime, operating under IIo or 
220 DC, and nothing is used 


=! 


HU 


44 but salt-water and electricity. 


LAs | THIS IS NOT AN 
Sa UNTRIED THING 


experimental stage. We have sold Electrolyzers to many of the large Knitting 
Mills, both hosiery and underwear, and so far are not aware of any purchaser not 
being thoroughly satisfied. There is absolutely no question about its merits. 


having many years ago passed the 


Write, giving amount of lime used daily, current available, with costs. 
T a . . a 
We make machines of special construction for any purpose. 


The National Laundry Machinery Co., Dayton, 0., U. S. A. 
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Farbwerke-Hoechst Company 


FORMERLY 


H. A. METZ & CO. 


Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals 


Sole Licensees and Importers of the Products of 
FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING, 


Hoechst-on-Main, Germany. 


New York, N.Y., 122 Hudson Street Cuarvortte, N. C., 210 So. Tryon S&. 
Boston, Mass., 140 Oliver Street ATLANTA, Ga., 1418 Empire Building 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 104 Chestnut Street San Francisco, CAL., 20-22 Natoma St. 
ProvipEencg, R. I., 23 South Main Street Montreat, Can., 45 Alexander Street 
Cuicaco, ILi., 317 North Clark Street Toronto, CaNnaDA, 28 Wellington Street 


BOSSON & LANE 


MANUFACTURERS—— 


Castor Oil and Castor Oil Products 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT BLEACHING OIL 
TURKEY RED OIL CASTOR SOAP OIL 
SOLUBLE OILS SOLUBLE GREASE 
OLEINE OIL OLO SOFFENE 
MONOLINE OIL PARA SOAP OIL 
MONOLINE SOAP VICTOROIL 


B & L Bleaching Process for Cotton 
Bleachers Bluings 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds for all Textiles 


Works and Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. 
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AUTOGENE BLACK BEE 


Manufactured by 
The St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Company, Ltd., PARIS, FRANCE 
Originators of the Sulphur Color Industry 
AS REGARDS SHADE, DURABILITY AND COST OF DYEING, THE BEST 
SULPHUR BLACK EVER PRODUCED 
SAMPLES AND FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


Walter F. SyKes @ Co., Sole U. S. Agents 


Boston—113 Broad Street New York—85 Water Street Philadelphia -132 Chestnut Street 


BRANCHES 


Berlin Aniline Works. scsos, cnncccnne, chicago 


Main Office, 213-215 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY Charlotte, Atlanta 
Canadian Agents: McArthur, Irwin, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


SPECIALTIES 


Sulphur Blacks, Sulphur Blues, Sulphur Aniline and Alizarine 


Browns, Sulphur Greens, Sulphur 


Yellows, Indocyanines, Nerols 
Metachrome Colors COl ORS 


Zambesi Black V and 2G 


DIASTAFOR Kalle Color & Chemical Co. 


INCORPORATED 


The Oldest and Best PRODUCT for 
SIZING, FINISHING, STRIPPING 530-36 Canal St., New York 


and THIO INDIGO COLORS 


THE MAKING OF PASTES 
Fast to Washing, Bleaching and Light 


Manufactured and Sold in the United States and Canada 
only by 


Ask for our latest Sample Card No. 171 
showing shades dyed and bleached in 


The American Diamalt Co. ~ 
a practical way. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
200 Summer Street 600 W. 34th Street icine ot Boston, Philadelphia Providence 
Office, Factory and Laboratory, Cincinnati, Ohio ee Greensboro, N. C., Chicago, Il. 


ee 
ANILINE 
covors | M. THAYER & CO. ChEmicacs 


‘ 411 Atlantic Ave. and 74 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. y 


STEIN, HIRSH & CO. 
61 Broadway, New York 


Starch, Dextrine, Gum, Tapioca, Sago 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE Boston 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


Siano S53 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 
‘““ROYAL"' PRESS PAPERS 
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ALKALIES All Strengths 
CAUSTIC SODA )} All Tests 


Also Modified forms of Soda for Special Work. 


Sole Agents for © , n 
The Solvay Process Co. Wing @ Eva S; 


Syracuse, N. Y., Detroit, Mich. 
Hutchinson, Kan. 


Brunner, Mond @ Co., Ltd. 
Northwich, England. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Incorporated 


22 William St. 


NOTICE 


ee American 
ini Water Filters 


Are SCIENTIFICALLY designed to 
meet the exacting conditions of all 
TEXTILE requirements. 


care of our customers for such products, F 
. 1Ww $s f 
as we have formerly furnished them, and of any. capacity eeu ie 
shall in no case advance prices beyond every TEXTILE purpose including the 
. prevention of scale in boilers. 


American Water Softener Co., 
F. E. Atteaux & Co. 1003 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOSTON, MASS. ‘“*a LABORER CAN OPERATE THE AMERICAN” 


from our works in Switzerland are being 
resumed, and we are in a position to take 


the extra cost to us. 


MANUAL By KNECHT, RAWSON & LOEWENTHAL. Thisis a new edit on. complete in tw ame # of what - TWO 
unquestionably in every sense of the word tbe best book on dyeing g ever published in ‘t e Bus ish Lan- 
OF guage. No proprietor of a dye house and no dyer can afford to be without it. The work is divi de d int 


ito 
eleven parts and an appendix, covering the textile fibres, materials used in dyeing, coloring matters VOLUMES 
machinery used in dyeing, analysis, etc, 902 pages; 120 illustrations; cloth. 


DYEING LORD & NAGLE CO., 144 Congress Street, Boston $12 


Bailey’s Hot Air System of 
Yarn Drying has no-_ equal 


where large capacity is required. Leaves the 

yarn in fine condition for winding and weaving, 

makes little waste, is simple and very eftec- 

.. > Ae tive. My cold air system is unequalled where 
i i hy output is not ée all important thing. 


iz” r 5 : Write for particulars. 
all) “ae §6=»- Dye Sticks, Dye Poles, Wood Rolls, Fans and Trucks. 


FRANK BAI LE Manufacturer, Works at Braddock. 
9 P.O. Ad., Cedar Brook, Camden Co., N. J. 
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The Chemistry and 


PRACTICE OF SIZING 


3y PERCY BEAN AND F. SCARISBRICK 


Covering the Materials used in Sizing, Size Mixings, the Practical Sizing of Cotton 


Yarns in All Forms, Preparation of Warps, and the Ventilation and Humidifying of 


\ eave Ro ms. 


650 pages, 50 illustrations, 30 plates. Price $8.00, net, express paid 


Outline of Contents 


to the lack of space only the general 

} hapter can be given. Illustra- 

rams, tables and classifications are 

Detailed descriptions and recipes 

f the methods employed in various classes 
f work are given and every page is a 
step to better and more economical sizing 
n fine, medium and heavy goods, both white 


and colored. 


hapter I. Substances for Giving Adhesive 
Properties to the Size 
Chapter II. Materials Used for Giving Weight 
and Body to the Size and Yarn. 
hapter III. Ingredients Used to Soften the 
ve and Yarn, Oily and Greasy Substances. 
Chapter IV. Soaps - Manufacture of — Ana 
lysis of — Use in Sizing. 
Chapter V. Substances Used for Softening 
and for Giving Weight and Strength. 
hapter VI. Ingredients Used for Preserving 
Size from Mildew. 

hapter VII. Size Mixings, and the Methods 
and Plant Employed in Mixing Size — Size 
Mixings Which Cause Tendering 

Chapter VIII. Sizing - The Slasher - The 

Slasher Tender. 

hapter VIIIA. Pure Sizing - Medium and 
Heavy Sizing — Colored Sizing, 

hapter IX. Ball or Warp Sizing. 

vapter X. Hank Sizing and Bleaching. 

hapter XI. The Preparation of the Yarn for 
Weaving and the Testing of Sized Yarn. 

hapter XIII. The Analysis of Sized Grey 
Cloth. 

hapter XIV. Damage to which Sized Cloth 
is Liable. 
pter XV Bleaching — Faults in Sized 
Cloth which Cause Damage when Bleached 
and Finished 

chapter XVI. The Ventilation of Humidified 
Weaving Sheds Weaving. 


Some Users 


Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. H. 

Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 

Parker Cotton Mills Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Osborn Mills, Fall River, Mass. 

Deep River Mills, Randleman, N. C. 

Young-Hartsell Mills Co., Concord, N.C. 

Hamilton Cotton Co., Hamilton, Ontario 

Springstein Mills, Chester, S. C. 

Booth Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass. 

Ware Shoals Mfg, Co., Ware Shoals, S.C. 

Chicopee Mfg. Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Brighton Mills, Passaic, N. J 

Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Chester, Pa. 

Texas Cotton Mill Co., McKinney, Texas 

Renfrew Mfg. Co., Adams, Mass. 

Newmarket Mfg. Co., Newmarket, N. H. 

Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 

Dwight Mfg. Co., Chicopee, Mass. 

Merrimack Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass. and Hunts 

ville, Ala. 

Nantucket Mills, Spray, N.C. 

J. & P. Coats, Inc., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Warren Mfg. Co., Warren, Md. 

Brookford Mills, Brookford, N. C. 

Aiken Mfg. Co., Bath, S. C. 

Fairmont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 

Lanett Cotton Mills, West Point, Ga. 

Nashua Mfg. Co., Nashua, N. H. 

Cordis Mills, Millbury, Mass. 

Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 

Alta Vista Cotton Mills, Alta Vista, Va. 

Meritas Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

Lawrence S. Holt & Sons, Burlington, N. C. 

L. Bank Holt Mfg. Co., Graham, N.C. 

Randolph Mfg. Co., Franklinville, N.C. 

Bonham Cotton Mills, Bonham, Texas 

Glenola Cotton Mills, Eufaula, Ala. 

Lane Cotton Mills, New Orleans, La. 

Westerly Textile Co., Westerly, R. I. 
And scores of other mills and concerns man- 

ufacturing and dealing in sizing materials. 


ORDER BLANK 


IRD & NAGLE CO. 
144 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send one copy of the Chemistry and Practice of Sizing, by Bean and 
Scarisbrick, price $8.00, which includes express charges. 


Name 
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BRANCHES: 
tes N Front St., Philadelphia 
135 Oliver Street, Boston 
10 


Weybosset St., Providence 
451-453 Washington ee NEW wens 


SULPHUR COLORS FOR COTTON 


of every shade and description, absolutely fast to sunlight, fulling, acids, etc. 


Naphtalizarine and Fast Chrome Colors for Wool 
dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom 


Sole Agents for R. WEDEKIND & CO., M.b.H., Uerdingen, Germany, manufacturers of Alizarine Colors, Chrome Alum, etc. 
CARL JAEGER, G.m.b.H., Dusseldorf, Germany, manufacturer of Aniline Colors, etc. 


THE BAYER COMPANY, INC. 


117 Hudson Street, - NEW YORK CITY 
Manufacturers and Importers of Aniline-Alizarine-Algol Colors 


The prospects are favorable for getting further 
supplies from abroad and unless something 
unforseen happens, we expect to continue 
filling orders for your present demands. 


INNIS SPEIDEN & CO. 


46 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK 


SULPHIDE SODIUM DISCS 


Chemicals, Colors, Dyestuffs and Finishing Materials 
GERMAN CARBONATE AND CAUSTIC POTASHES 
v Branches: BOSTON, 220 Congress St. CHICAGO, 120 W. Kinzie St. PHILADELPHIA, 219 S. Front St. 


JACQUES WOLF @ CoO., Passaic, N. J. 
Sizings and Finishing Products for Cotton, Wool and Silk. 
All Sulphonated Castor Oils. 

DR. SCHMITZ’S MONOPOLE OIL. U. S. Patent No. 861397. 


New York Office, 100 William Street 
Western Representative: United Indigo & Chemical Co., Ltd., 218 West Kinzie St., Chicago, I11. 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO. 


Established 1868 


Cedar Vats and Tanks 


Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for 
Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, etc. 


2915-2933 North Second St. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Down Town Office, 140 Chestnut St., Corner Second : <= 


" — 
Honrs from 12to1 NET 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
100 William Street, New York 
Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gums, 
Dextrines, Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, 
Soap, Tallow, Weighteners 
EVERYTHING IN SIZINGS, Etc. SAMPLES MATCHED. HIGH GRADE GOODS 
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C. Woolford Wood Tank Manufacturing Company 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Sm CEDAR AND CYPRESS 
TT TANKS AND VATS 
HTL For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing 
ie Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape 
—— for Sprinkler Systems and all purposes 


— OFFICE, 1429 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BLEACHERS, DYERS, FINISHERS 


Can Reduce Labor and Other Expenses With 








A Stearns Cypress Tank 


ERECTED IN 1897 
STILL IN SERVICE 













Durability 
















It is being used with the 















and Cypress greatest of success by the 
Satisfac- country’s largest plants, 
t and 7: ee 
ion in # because it meets and over- 
4 Hard comes the complaints that 
Stearns f : Se eee 
‘ Pine Malt De-Sizing Compounds 


Tanks 


are too expensive and too 
hard to handle 


Diax is Better 


And we have brought down the 
price and made its use so easy that 
expenses for both material and labor 
are reduced appreciably 


























Write us for a Free Sample 


beep / 24 Be 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 


200 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


Malt-Diastase Company 


79 Wall Street, New York City 
Laboratories : Brooklyn, N. Y. 











INSURE YOUR SUPPLY OF 


BLEACH 


BY USING 


LIQUID CHLORINE 


And Obtain Its Many Advantages 


Send for descriptive booklet or permit us to have a representative call and demonstrate 
CONSTANT DELIVERIES ASSURED 


ELECTRO BLEACHING GAS CO., 25 Madison Ave., New York 


Plant: NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 
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> N 
ge . . We 
RC Mechanical Filters O&® 
GRAVITY AND PRESSURE TYPES 


Cleanse Water—Save Losses—Promote Business Success 


Norwood Filters are sold with a Guarantee 
which can be given because every one is 
built to suit location and condition. 


We don’t sell you any old filter but investigate first. 
Then we build a filter to suit your requirements. 


Write For Our | Norwood Engineering Co. | Expert Advice 
Experts Florence, Mass. Free of Cost 


a | | == WOOD TANKS 
= =f — S| and VATS 


aisha —al Dye Kettles and Tubs 


u—? of any size and shape 


NEW ENGLAND TANK AND TOWER CO., Everett Station, BOSTON, MASS. 


FILTERS 0 WATER SOFTENERS 


Hungerford Filters having an aggregate capacity of 
over ONE HUNDRED MILLION GALLONS per 
day are now in operation in the textile mills of America 


The Filters That Never Require 
A Renewal of the Filter Bed 


HUNCERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 


Penna. Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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: 


FRIEDBERGER-A\ARON MFG. (°0 





LEADING MANUFACTURERS 


Braids ana Edgings 


For Trimming Ladies’ Ribbed Underwear 





OUR MOTTO: 
Correct Coods, might Prices, Prices, Prompt Deliveries 


Mills: Wayne Junction, Philadelphia 


POST OFFICE ADDRESS: LOGAN STATION, PHILADELPHIA 








FAST 


The Merrow .,....; 


High Speed Overseaming, Overedging ‘ ? 
and Shell Stitch Machines are Light Running 


OUR CLASS 60 MACHINES for Trim- 
ming and Overseaming in one Op- 
eration produce the strongest, best 
Seams and do it with the greatest 
economy. 


USE STYLE 18 for Horse Blankets. 
STYLE 17 B or 22 for Bed Blankets. 
STYLE 35 E SHELL, for Necks and 
Fronts of Rib Goods, produces the 
most showy, substantial finish. 


Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. BA8?EoR?: 


Knickerbocker Building, Sixth and Arch Sts., Phila. 467 Broadway, cor. Grand St., N. Y. 
815 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 1019 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Don’t Let the European War 
Interfere With Your Business 


USE 


Lamb Knitting 


Machines 


The American Machine 


Originated in America in 1856 


For the last sixty years the 


Lamb Knitting Machines 
Have Had the Habit 
of Making Good 


No matter where they are used or 
under what conditions. The fact is 


due to 


their Productive Capacity, 
their Simplicity, 
their Accessibility 


We are prepared to furnish the Knitting Mills of this continent with a superior 
product and at short notice. 


We call your attention to a few of our new improved machines : 


Automatic Widener for Sleeves and Collars 


Improved Power Machine 
Four colors—Automatic 3 needle rack 


Drop Needle Machine 

Single Plate Sweater Machine 
Back Drive Sweater Machine 
Improved Sweater Body Machine 


Send for particulars 


LAMB KNITTING MACHINE CO. 


Chicago Chicopee, Falls, Mass. New York 
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The Superior Advantages 


of the 


WILDMAN RIBBERS 


are sometimes overlooked 


HERE ARE A FEW OF THEM 


Accuracy. For which Wildman workmanship is 
justly noted. Benefits of this arise from features tuo 
numerous to mention. Many of the surfaces are 
ground. 


Durability. The Wildman ribbers undoubtedly 
have more hardened parts than any other ribber. 
Welt levers, take-up worms, etc., outwear similar 
devices. 


Design. The Wildman ribber is the only one with 
a dogless attachment. The advantage of maintaining 
the position of the dial needle between the cylinder 
needles by positive mechanical means instead of 
pressure on the cloth are too numerous to mention. 


Reliability. The Wildman ribber stop motion 
has never been equalled. The brake matches it. 
The welt lever motion is positive and sure. 


General Features. The Wildman ribber is 
the only one with a chainless pattern mechanism, the 
popularity of which is a sufficient recommendation. 
The power transmission provides a quick stop and a 
gentle start. ‘The two speed drive is supplied if de- 
PA sired. The Wildman automatic striper has no peer. 


There are many other advantages worthy of inves- 
tigation. Investigate in your own interest. 


The Science of Knitting. A pocket text and reference 


book for everybody concerned with knitting, sent postpaid on 
receipt of $3.00 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


Established 1889 


NORRISTOWN, PA. Trade Mark 
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NEW MODEL 


Banner Full Automatic Hosiery 
Machine 


A FEW OF THE NEW FEATURES 


Over wens All working 


parts accessible 


18,000 a from front of 


machine 
Banner Five 


Machines call Yarn Changing 
Joey msl AP Levers 


in 


aaa Automatic 
successful ours Transferring 


: Device 
operation 
New and Novel 
Device for High 
Splice and 


Double Sole 
Slackening 


New Yarn En- 
gaging Device 


: A. High Speed 
100 machines Sia in Heel and Toe 


a week Single Pick 


Average 
production 


Over 4800 machines sold and delivered in 1913 as compared with 3700 in 1912 


HEMPHILL MFG. CO. 


131 Clay Street -- Pawtucket, R. I. 
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TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


FLAT LOGA 


MACHINE 


B@S Domestic and Foreign Patents on Both Machine and Product “Qa 





PATENTED MARCH 31,1908 é 


Notice the FLATNESS OF SEAM on inside of sleeve under the arm 


A Perfect Union of Abutted Cut Edges 
Forming a Very Strong, Soft and Smooth 


FLAT S$ HAM 
No Thicker Than the Fabric Itself 


Bae A Result Never Before Reached Bg 
MADE IN ONE OPERATION AND AT HIGH SPEED 


“FLATLOCK” samples cheerfully supplied to Manufacturers, Jobbers and Buyers 
Apply to Department 18 





Trade Mark 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
Chief Office 658 Broadway $orrehtreet 
New York 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


a————<-BUILT BY 


Schubert & Salzer Maschinenfabrik 


and their two Branch Works 


H. ALBAN LUDWIG and THEODOR LIEBERKNECHT 


Chemnitz, Germany 


Largest Manufacturers of all Classes of Hosiery Machines 


Schubert & Salzer, in addition to the plant of H. Alban Ludwig, have recently 
acquired the plant of Theodor Lieberknecht and continue to build Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Machines in each of the three plants, retaining the special features of 
each individual type and at the same time using on all three machines various 
patented devices and all the practical attachments known to the trade. These 
machines are built in all gauges from 14 to 34 needles to the inch and from 12 
to 24 sections. 


Best Constructed, Most Economical and Productive Machines on the Market 


REFERENCES: 
All the leading manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery in this country. 


American Representative: 


OTTO WALTHER, 507 Bourse, Philadelphia 
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- 
HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 


se ” PRICES ALWAYS RIGHT. Boars 


21 TAYLOR ST. 


' - 81S 
JOS.1. PEARSON '‘Kensincton SA 
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YE & TREDIGK CO. 


718-720 Cherry Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Circular Rib Knitting 
MACHINERY 


For making Ribbed Underwear, Com 
sination Suits, Sweaters, Cuffs, Shir 
Borders, Hosiery, etc. Correct Construc 
ton, Excellence and Durability. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


Quality of Fabrics and Production 
UNEXCELLED 


NYE & TREDICK CO. 


1915 


CRANE MFG. CO. 


Estatebed LAKEPORT, N. H. 'orzeested 


Spring and Latch Needle Machines 


for Both Rib and Plain Work 
Economically Producing 


A GREAT VARIETY OF FABRICS 


IMPROVED AUTOMATIC TOQUE MACHINE 


Made in sizes from 5/’ to 7’ inclusive, of any de- 
sired gauge ; these measurements being back to back 
of cylinder needles. 

These machines are built in a thorough and work- 
manlike manner and are second to none in the market. 


The Crawford stop-motion is applied 
when requested 


SOME CRANE FEATURES. 

Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 

Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20 in. and 40 
in. frames and are specially adapted for making fine Jersey 
Cloth and Stockinet. 

Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes. 
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E. O. SPINDLER 


350 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


AGENT FOR 


“Dubied” Flat Knitting Machines 


For the sweater, etc. trade 
BUILT BY 


EDWARD DUBIED & COMPANY, Couvet, Switzerland 


AND 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


“Cotton System” 
BUILT BY 


DAVID RICHTER, INC., Chemnitz, Saxony 


The War Doesn’t Interfere With Our Business 


What Knitters are Saying 
About the “P.&O.” Machine 


“We are running this machine beside an- 
other popular knitter on silk and art silk 
plaited hosiery. On the ‘P.&0.’ machine 
we are making less menders, a more even 
fabric and bigger production. In factitis 
the best machine we have in our mill.” 


SAVES 10% ON YARN 


Makes Ladies’ or Half Hose; garter top; no ravel, silk 
plaited or mercerized leg; high splice, double sole; ad- 


vanced toe: linen or mercerized heel and toe. 
Write for full particulars 


PAXTON & O’NEILL 


541 N. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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The Reece Button-Hole Machine 


For Cutting and Stitching Straight 
Double-Barred Buttonholes 


This machine is designed for cutting and stitching straight 
double-barred buttonholes without eyelets, from 4% of an inch 
in length up to 1 inch, in knit goods, shirts, shirtbands, 
collars, cuffs, etc., also on knit goods of all kinds. It is 
superior to all other machines, as it is the only single thread 
buttonhole machine on the market doing away with the 
bobbin or under thread, thereby making a great saving in 
the use of thread, and #¢ will produce more than double 
the quantity of work of any other machine, thus saving the 

employment of an extra operator and the space of an extra machine. The quality of the work produced 
is superior to any other buttonhole, from the fact that the stitch is elastic, which is an important factor 
in knit goods. This machine is automatic in all its movements, and is an easy machine to handle, and 
does not require the services of a skilled operator, no cutting or pulling of the thread required, and 
when the buttonhole comes from the machine, it is finished in every respect and does not require to 
be trimmed or cut. The length of hole required can be obtained by simply turning a screw. 

The machine is made of hardened steel drop forgings, thus reducing the breaking and wearing of 
partstoaminimum. Samples of work and terms sent on application. 


THE REECE BUTTON-HOLE MACHINE CO. 


Office and Factory - 500 to 514 Harrison Avenue, Boston, Mass 


John W. Hepworth & Company 


N. W. Cor. 
Lehigh Ave. 


and 


Mascher St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Elastic 
Lock 

Stitch 

Loopers 


ALSO 
ATTACHMENTS 
for changing our single 
stitch loopers into the 
two-thread loopers 
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THE LEIGHTON KNITTER | 


HAS EARNED THE REPUTATION OF PRODUCING 
Firm, Elastic Garments 


USING LOW GRADE STOCK 


THESE MACHINES ARE 
BEING USED FOR 


High GradeGoods 


MORE AS COMPETITION INCREASES 


Real Efficiency 


Means Excellent Stitches with 
ECONOMICAL OPERATION 


For Particulars ask 


LEIGHTON MACHINE CO. 
Manchester, N. H. 


Jenckes Knitting Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


Manufacturers of 


“INVINCIBLE” and “JENCKES” 





Full Automatic Circular 


Seamless Knitting Machinery 


| 

| 

| 

: 
it 
; 
it 
j 
it 
I 
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H. BRINTON COMPANY 


213-217 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BUILDERS OF 


Circular Knitting 
Machinery 


of every kind for every purpose 
HOSIERY RIBBERS 


with Splicing, Striping, Two-speed, Selvage 
Welt and French Welt Attachments. 


Full Automatic Hosiery Footers 
BODY MACHINES, SLEEVERS, etc. 
for Underwear, Sweaters, Toques, etc. 


NECKTIE MACHINES 


for making all kinds of tubular knitted scarfs. 
Write for catalog, prices and samples. 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 
Sweater Coat [lachines 


Automatic Racking Machines with 
or without striping attachments. 
Herring Bone Stitch Coat Machines. 
Plain Teciabes Coat Machines, 
Pineapple Stitch Sweater Machines. 
Jersey Sweater Machines. 
Plain Binding Machines. 
Rotary Jacquard Binding Machines. 


FOR INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 


LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK, U. S. A, 
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The Elastic Stitch Keeps the ButtonsOn 


The Elastie Stitch Button Sewing Machine successfully overcomes but 
ton sewing troubles: Because 
(1) It does ‘not pull the button down 4) There is no bobbin winding — no 


tight. shuttle mechanism. No knives 


2) It leaves an allowance for thread are used. 


shrinkage 5) It leavesa neat ard uniform fin- 
(3) Only one thread is used. ish on EACH and EVERY button. 
The simplicity of operation insures reduced expenses and increased pro- 
duction. Let us demonstrate these facts to you. 
Send for “List-of-Users” Booklet 


Union Button Sewing Co., Dept., Frederick Osann Co. 


3M Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Agents Everywhere 245 Seventh Ave., New York 


HOW MUCH OF THIS The New Boss 
$10,000,000.00 Te Seamless 


DO YOU WANT? 


7 
About $10,000,000.00 worth of full fash- Kn itter 
ioned stockings are made in America 
each year. 
Do you want 
No matter what proportion of these mill- the biggest pro- 
ions you are now getting, you can get more 


of it if you will make full fashioned hosiery duction with the 
on our machines. least menders, for 


Because, the stockings you make will fit the least money? 


perfectly and bring you repeat orders. If so, write to the 
Boss Knitting Ma- 

chine Works for 

their circular with full directions. There is no cyl- 
If you are thinking of making full fash- inder to be handled. We use only one cylinder 
ne grene tone tp te oe with ue and transfer device for half hose or ladies’ hose. 
as our success depends upon yours, we will : : 3 
prove to you that we can heip you before This machine beats them all. Has no equal for sim- 
you spend a cent, plicity and durability. Makes 300 revolutions per 
minute. Built in sizes from 24% to 514; from 40 to 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 224 needles. Automatic in heel and toe. It is the 


strongest built knitter on earth. 
READINC, PA. 


THE MAKE! \F AMERICAN Send for prices and particulars. 
< MAKERS ( AME FULL 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINES THE BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 


Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 


The leading hosiery manufacturers are jn- 
stalling these machines. 


NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY 


304 PEARL STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


S5RAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 
AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS 
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“Acme’ ana’ Hemphill” 


SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


Knitting Machines 


built by 
Acme Knitting Machine & 
Needle Company 
FRANKLIN, N. H. 


Answer all purposes in the most re- 
liable, up-to-date, and economical 
manner. Write us for full particulars. 
Manufacturers LiKe our 
Latch Needles 
because we make a superior grade of 
needles 


Philadelphia Office, Bourse Bldg. 


CHARLES COOPER 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


Knitting 
Machinery 


Flat and Circular Rib, both 
Spring and Latch Needle, 
Plain Circular Machines, 
Lead or Trick Cylinder, 
Spring Needle Cylinder 
Rib-Top Machines for 
making Cuffs, Drawer Bot- 
toms and Shirt Borders, 
Spring and Latch Knit- 
ting Needles, Burr Wheels, Burr Blades, 
Sinkers, Jacks, etc. 


COLLARETTE ATTACHMENT 


American Representative : 
G. H. ROGERS 
838 Lancaster St., Albany, N. Y. 
European Representative ; 
1x/4 Schubertgasse, Nr. 22, Vienna, Austria 


MACHINERY 


CRAWFORD 
STOP MOTIONS 


For all makes 
and sizes of 


Circular 
Rib 
Knitting 
Machines 


Twenty Years of 
Experience and 
Success 


Adapted for 
HEAVY SWEATER 
yarns as well as 
UNDERWEAR 


work 


Crawford Manufacturing Co. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


ms 


pm: 


a IGLOGuOndaaadaaac 
| ; TURN HEROUAWH RED 


For Multiple Stitching 


Built for all purposes where a number of rows of stitch- 
ing are required. {With either form of stitch, single thread 
chain, double thread chain, or lock-stitch, se wing material 
from 1-16 inch thick, up to l inch thick, and up to 120 inch 
wide. Furnished with any required number of needles, 
spacing to suit requirements. %JWe also build Paper 
Slitting Machines and design special machinery. 


Le KF. FRFALES 


Walpole, Mass., U. S. A. 
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OVER 1,900 PAYNE WINDERS 


Feb. 1915 


IN USE 


By Hosiery Manufacturers, Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Improved 


Upritt Spoolers 


o Spool from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin 
Doubling Spoolers for 
doubling 2, 3 or more 
ends into one 
Upright Quillers, Quill 
from Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 

Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Warp, Spool, Spooler Guides. 
Bolsters and Stops Made and 
tepaired at Short Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO. 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903.) 


Office, 102 Broad Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 


GEO. W. PAYNE, Prest. 


TET EL 


a 
ie is at anew 


Improved short chain attach- 
ment—double chain—for 
racked goods, 


New Jersey 


Wire Stitcher 


Highest Grade 
Machine for rapid and 


Economical Method of 
Attaching Labels to Hos- 
iery or other Garments. 


Uses pointed staples, can- 
not tearthe finest fabric. 


Send for Catalogue 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 
15 S. Sixth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


That is the Brand of the 


Knitting Machines 


worldwide known to be The Best 


CLINTON F. PAYNE. Sec’y and Treas 


© 


160,000 Knitting Machines in use all over the Universe 


CLAES & FLENTJE 


Muhthausen Thr., Germany 
(Largest Knitting Machine Factory in the World) 


The cut represents one of our full automatic machines 
with double chain, short chain attachment, doing away 
with the long chain and lots of blocks. 


Machines for all kinds of plain and fancy knit goods by 
hand and full automatic by power. 

Our knitting machines are far superior to any other fa 
simplicity and construction. They give a higher produe 
tion than any other on the market. 


For full particulars, needles and supplies for all kindset 
knitting machines, write to 


Ainslie Knitting Machine Co. 
281 Ainslie Street Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


We Are the Oldest Manufacturers 


IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Of Circular Spring Needle Loop-Wheel Knitting Machinery. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO., Troy, N.Y. 


We submit the following extract fromthe sworn testimony 
of R. W. Gormly, in U. 8. Circuit Court, Northern District of 
New York, in equity, No. 6764: 

Cross Question 123, How long have you been a manufactur- 
er of knitting machines? Answer I started in this business 
about the middle of May, 1900. 


Tompkins 
Knitter 


This design was adopted in 
1875, 

BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 
in 1846, before 
ROBERT W. GORMLEY 
Was born, according to his 
testimony in the case 
above cited. 
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Reliance 
Hot Plate 
Press 


For Hosiery and 
Underwear 
Trade 


For price and particu- 
lars address 


Reliance Machine 
Works 


Hedge and Plum Sts. 
Frankford, Phila., Pa. 


Cotton Mills, Woolen Mills, Knitting Mills and 
Factories need positive protection instantly avail- 
able. Eureka Ilose gives protection, 

“Eureka” has the lasting quality and the capacity 
to resist wear and tear. 


Fire Hose for every possible duty. 


Eureka Fire Hose Mfg. Co. 
NEW YORK 








THE 


“Simplex” Tables 


COMPRISING 


c omparative Yarn Tables, showing the equiva 
lent sizes of different systems of Numbering 
Yarn and Different Standards. 


Weight of Yarn per Yard of Cloth Tables. 


Knitting Machine Gauges. Yarn Sizes for 
Knitting Machines. Sizes for Underwear and 
Hosiery. 


Breaking Strength Table of American Cotton 
Warp Yarns. 
Com piled by the 
TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 
Price 50 Cents 
Lord & Nagle Company, Publishers 
144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 





KNITTING MACHINERY, ETC. 


STANDARD 
G’”’ 


q A New Type of Hosiery 
Machine—being the 
result of 22 years of 
actual experience in 
studying the needs of 
the trade. 


q Your investigation de- 
sired. 


@ Can be seen running 
at all times. 


Standard Machine Company 


OFFICE aNnD SHOWROOMS 


330-340 N. i2th Street 
Philadelphia 


a) Better than ever 
| from YOUR 


standpoint 


| Several New 
: ' Features 


| have been added to the 

, 1912” Cloth Cutting, Fold- 

ing and Winding Machine which add at least 50% to its value to 

OU. It will cut your cloth—fold the edges—roll it up and 

give youanexact measurement of every piece of cloth going 

through the machine. It saves time, labor, machines and cloth. 

YOU ONLY NEED ONE MACHINE where before it required 
two, and you get an eztra strip from every bolt of cloth 

It cuts the corners of expense in every way and leads to 

more and greater profits. 


The Enormous Savings Will Interest You 


Mail a card for complete information and prices. When in need 
of special machinery — me 


a A. FIRSCHING 614 Broaa st St., Poca N. Y., U.S.A. 





WORKMANSHIP 
YS tome VaR AY 
OF OUR 
aa e 
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HOLLOW STEAM 


PLATE PRESS 


For Knit or Woolen Goods 


The most reliable machine 
of the kind on the market, 


PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS 
SPENCE & RIDEOUT 


Successors to 
J.J. CRAWFORD & SON 
Established 1868 NASHUA, N.H. 


STOCK OF 
NEEDLES FOR 
ALL AMERICAN 
AND FOREIGN 
KNITTING MACHINES 


tear 


A 


Don’t move in the same old rut all your life 
without ever advancing to better work or better 
salary. You can secure in your own home, in 
your spare time, and without leaving your 
present work, the most powerful force for pro- 
motion in the world. Thousands have obtained 
increased earnings through the I. C. S. Write 
us a postal today, stating the position you would 
like toobtain. Advice of experts and booklet free. 


International Correspondence Schools 
Box 882, Scranton, Pa. 


You know that the greatest factor in earning power is a 
capacity that reduces the cost of production. 
Therefore we want you to know that 


THE J. WwW. CRAW PRESS 


excels all others in capacity. 


+ . . . 
apacity and Finish 
With two girl operators its record capacity is pressing six 
hundred dozen garments per day without breaking a 
button. With only one operator it is three hundred dozen 
er day. 
. The appearance of the garment when pressed on it is 
very attractive; the finish cannot be excelled; many mills 
say it cannot be equaiied by any press or method of 
pressing. 

Sizes to meet your requirements. Terms to suit your 
convenience. Write us for prices and terms. 


The J. W. Craw Machinery Co., South Norwalk, Conn. 
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Domestic Machinery Works 


WOLFGANG RICHTER, Prop. 
VanKirk and Erdrich Sts., Wissinoming, Philadelphia 


AMERICAN BUILT 


Full Fashioned Knitting 


MACHINES 


We are rigged up to do anything from a knocking 
over bit to a finished Cotton frame. Also repair and 
change machines from the coarsest to the finest 
gauge, 


Correspondence solicited 


Jacquard 
Cards 


of all 

Grades 
for 

Fancy 


Pressing §““*""* 


Accu- 


Manufac- 


rately Cut 
Also a 


Fender Boards § any size. 


Medals awarded at Parisand Melbourne Expositions 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLES 


Hosiery Nesdios in the market 
Manufactured by 


WARDWELL NEEDLE CO., LAKEPORT, fy. H. 


Lye TT. IVES — Co. 


Established 1874. Manufacturers of all kinds of 


SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


WM. BREEDON’S SON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 
AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS 
AMSTERDAM, Nw. YW. 


KEYSTONE LATCH NEEDLE Co. 


JOHN C. EGLY, Mca. Manufacturers of 


Patent and Regular Latch Needles 
Needles for all makes of Knitters and Ribbers 
Keystone Spring Bottom Needles for all makes of Knitting 
Machines always in stock for immediate delivery. 
Special Needles made to order. 


543 W. Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


KNITTING MACHINERY, NEEDLES, ETC. 


Excelsior Needle Co. 


Largest Manufacturers of Machine Needles in the World 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 


Excelsior Sewing 
Machine Needles 


Highest Quality Crucible Wire Perfect Points 
Smooth Eyes—Finest Te or ha r—Hand Straightened 
AGENTS 
C. B. Baker & Co., Ltd., 140 West 22nd St., New York City 
Manufacturers’ Sup plie s Co ua herry & Juniper Sts., Phila, 
The Sewing Mch. Supplies Co., 121 Beach St., Bost« m, Mass. 
Excelsior General Supplies C »., 815 S. Wabash Ave. C hicago 

C. Shawl, 682 Mission St., San Francisco, C al. 
J.C. Strittmatter, Ave. San Francisco, No. 
Cc ity of Mexico, Mexico 


New Bedford 
Textile School 


This school is located in New Bedford, Mass., 
a rapidly growing city and already the largest 
producer of fine cotton goods in this country. 


Instruction given in the theory and art of 
cotton manufacture in all its branches. 


The school has one hundred ten machines for 
instruction purposes in carding, spinning and 
weaving departments; seventy in knitting de- 
partment, the most complete department of 
the kind in equipment and scope of instruction 
in this country; twenty-seven machines in 
machine shop; thoroughly equipped depart- 
ments in chemistry and dyeing, in designing, 
and mechanics. 


Every instructor a man of broad 
experience and training. 


Fourteenth year. Many graduates filling posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility. Catalogue 
sent free on application. Address, 


William E. Hatch, Pres. New Bedford, Maca. 
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THE SAMSON TURBINE WATER WHEEL 


AND WHY IT IS BEST IN 
POWER, SPEED AND ECONOMY 


The Leffel Wheel, now developed into the Improved Samson Turbine, will con- 
bal tinue to maintain, as it has for the past 49 years, its superiority because of features 
eee eas that give it wonderful power and high velocity, economy in the use of water, and an 
ben | unusual steadiness of motion under variable gateage. 
Me if WAGE These are points of merit established by scientific and experimental tests, 
-. merit 


Send for catalog illustrating and describing the different types and proving their 
i te 
B. She James Leffel @ Co. 
502 Lagonda St. Springfield, Ohio 


PROCTOR DRYERS 


Formerly the "CYCLONE" 


Fireproof 


= TRUCK YARN 
COTTON AND WOOL STOCK 


YARN (Automatic) KNIT COODS 


Proctor Dryers of various types are being successfully used 
on all kinds of goods, handling the material at 
a very small cost per pound 


Write for Catalog Y 


The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, N. C. 


FIRE INSURANCE 


is a splendid thing, but 
Fire Protection is Better 


The first will recoup your property loss, but a Blake-Knowles 
Underwriter Fire Pump will prevent the loss, not only of your 
property, but the business you cannot do while recovering 
froma fire. Be protected. 


Write for Bulietin B K 881-52 


The Blake & Knowles ‘ime’ Works 


Works: East Cambridge, Mass. New York Office: 115 Broadway 
Branch Offices in all Principal Cities B240.2 











Increased 


Production 
we Quickly Secured 


Arrangement for Motor Wifing by Continuous Running Mot 
and Control Switch for Finisher . Geared to Carpet Loom, Bigelow 
Picker, Dunean Mills, Green- Carpet Co., Clinton, Mass. 


ville, S.C. “i G-E Motors 


If every machine in a textile mill were run at its highest productive capacity 
operated at a steady speed to reduce wastage—and kept going without delays due 
to power causes, great profits could be realized from the present unusual condi- 
tion of the market for this industry. 

These conditions can be quickly and completely met by driving the machines 
with especially designed G-E textile mill motors. 


The electric motor drive for textile mills developed by the General Electric 
Company brings electric power and the productive machine together—does away 
with long lines of shafting and many belts thus practically eliminating the possi- 
bility of delays due to power causes. 

The engineers of the General Electric Company installed the first electric drive 
used in textile mills and have supplied a great majority of those used since. This 
vast experience is shown in each part of G-E motordrives which are speci: ally built 
fortextile millsin pr: icticallyevery detail —specii al motors, special controllers, special 
switches, special clutches, etc., etc. You are invited to avail yourself of this quick, 
highly economical service to increase your production to meet unusual demands. 


General Electric F 
H > s HO! I rivin 
Induction, Motor Geared to Company BB 124 Kniting Machines, Lion 


inder, Empire Silk Company, — 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa Mfg. Co., St. Johnsville, N. Y. 


General Office: 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


DISTRICT OFFICES IN 
Boston. Mass New York, N. Y¥. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga, 
Cincinnati, Ohio Chicago, Ill. 
Denver, Colo San Francisco, Cal 

St. Louis, Mo 


Sales Offices in all Large Cities 





THE EASTMAN CUTTER 


is used by hundreds of mz inufacturers in the 


A 


same line as yourself. They are saving 
money by using the EASTMAN. So can you, 


Free Demonstration 


Straight Knives Round Knives For Direct or Alternating Current 


THE EASTMAN MACHINE CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 


NEW YORK, £16 Broadway CHICAGO, 815 W. Van Buren St. PHILADELPHIA, 110 N. Sixth St, 
BALTIMORE, 1019 E, Baltimore St. DETROIT, 97 Wayne St. SAN FRANCISCO, ¢ 


82 Mission St, 
BOSTON, 564 Washington St. 
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Take off your coats and go to work—things are beginning to hum and soon we shall all be working night and day 


TRADE 


Sixteen cotton mills which have been idle are starting up—the rest will follow soon. 
To get repeat orders from foreign lands mark your goods ‘‘Made in America.”’ 


To insure getting these repeat orders, USE SIZOL. 


THE SEYDEL MFG. Co., 86 Forrest St., Jersey City, N. J. 





